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The Baby Grand, Louis XV Model, $2110 in mahogany, in an interior designed by the artist, 
LeslieSaalburg. There are Steinway models inspired by all the notable periods of decoration 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


VIRTUALLY every great musician since Liszt has preferred the Steinway. The very progress of 
their careers was founded in large degree upon its exquisite sensitiveness to the exacting demands 
of genius, and upon its glorious and unfailing richness of tone. In the world’s homes 
of refinement, as well as on the concert stage with genius, the Steinway remains the 


beautifully appropriate instrument. A living work of art, it radiates an aura of cultured 


QOsstpe Gasritowirscn uses the 


Steinway piano exclusively 


romance and traditional distinction. The room of which it becomes a part is at once 
a more interesting and more significant place in which to live. Source of gay songs at evening gatherings 
. - - of melodious self-communion for him who would escape for a brief moment from the crowded world . . . 
attractive means of providing children with an accomplishment that will help them make friends, the 
superb Steinway stands ready to render its perfect service to two, even three, generations of your family .. . yet 
this incomparable cultural investment may be made on terms that will not strain the most circumspect budget. 


A new Steinway Upright $ A new Steinway $ As the Steinway is made in New York City, these prices, naturally, must DOWN 
piano can be bought Baby Grand can be “‘ plus transportation”? beyond New York and its suburbs. Used pianos balance in 
for a total as low as be bought for of all makes will be accepted in partial exchange for any style of Steinway. three years 


IF THERE IS NO STEINWAY DEALER NEAR YOU, WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL, 109 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORE 
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Complete Matching Services at New Low Prices 
(These prices are for Lady Diana—Chased Diana is slightly higher.) 


6 teaspoons now cost but $8.50 


A set of 20 pieces of Lady Diana to serve . 


informal luncheon for four persons (teaspoons, 
dessert forks, dessert knives, salad forks) — 


$48.00. 


A set of 84 pieces, a family set—serves 8 


people comfortably and correctly — $223.00. 

The flowing lines of the Lady Diana flatware 
are reflected in every piece of the complete 
matching service. Pieces pictured directly above: 
sandwich plate $30, jelly dish $15, compote 
$20, candlesticks $75 per pair. 
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DWFFERENCE 
OF OPINION 


We are told that moderns who approve 
each other's cars, lipsticks and contract 
differ decidedly about these two designs 
in sterling... The difference goes 
deeper than mere opinion, of course! 
If you adore the modern-Grecian in- 
fluence, you'll adore Lady Diana too. 
If you've gone 1931-Victorian, Chased 
Diana will enchant you. Personalities 
are happily mated, this year, to both 


Paris models and Towle sterling. 


This is a wonderful year to buy sterling! 
Prices are less than for many, many 
seasons. Lower prices” on many things, 
this year, may mean correspondingly 
lower quality. But the purity of sterling 
silver, you must remember, is fixed by 
government standard. And its social 
status is as unexcelled as ever. 

At current prices, there can be no 
difference of opinion about the advisa- 


bility of buying Towle sterling now. 


TOWLE 


STERLING SILVER EXCLUSIVELY 


BRIDAL 
SILVER 
AND 
WEDDING 
CUSTOMS 





EMILY POST, distinguished author of “Etiquette, 
the Blue Book of Social Usage,” has written a 
fascinating booklet called “Bridal Silver 
and Wedding Customs.” If you've a wedding in 
prospect, better send for it without delay! 


The Towle Silversmiths, Dept. M-3, Newburyport, 
Mass. | enclose 25¢ in coin or stamps for Emily 
Post's “Bridal Silver and Wedding Customs." 

Name 
Address _ 
City & State__ 








Me jeweler te 




















in the shops 





Window 


Mary Jackson Lee will show 
you on these pages each month 
the best of the new things found 
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| j) Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 

for your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item™ 























ALTHOUGH designed primarily 
for an ash tray, the smartly deco- 
rative bit of pewter shown in 
Figure 1 may obviously be put to 
other uses. | can imagine it, for 
instance, used in‘ pairs or in a set 
of four on the dining table, the 
trays holding nuts or bonbons and 
the dogs furnishing a very modern 
accent. Made of the best pewter, 


FIG. I 


these slim canines measure 
from front to hind paws, and the 
trays they hold measure a little 
over 3” in diameter. Incidentally, 
they are very moderately priced, 
being only $1.75 apiece, postpaid 
east of the Mississippi, or $2.00 
west of the Mississippi. — THE 
INDUSTRIAL ArTs SHop, 65 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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A SHOP which specializes in 
accessories for the ritual of the 
bath has caused great excitement 
recently with cakes of mono- 
grammed soap, made by a special 
process, so that although your 
cake of soap eventually lathers 
away, you preserve the monogram 
when only a sliver of soap is left. 
In Figure 2 four designs are 
shown — one for a famous yacht, 
one for an equally famous country 
house, one a simple monogram, 
and the fourth a sea horse. The 


soap is domestic, it lathers well, 
only, 


and is in white with the 











monograms in any color you may 
wish. On specially ordered mono- 
grams or designs, delivery is prom- 
ised in a week. These cakes of soap 
are $4.50 a dozen in guest size, and 
$5.50 a dozen in bath size, post- 
paid. — BaTH AND Boupotr, 690 
Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


MANY modern fabrics have suc- 
ceeded admirably in reproducing 
old designs and colorings, but not 
so many have been equally suc- 
cessful in capturing the texture 
and feel of the fabric itself. The 
brocatelle shown in Figure 3, a 
design in green on a gold back- 
ground, is amazing in this respect. 
It is a modern Italian fabric, so 
perfectly reproduced that it is 





FIG. 3 


difficult to distinguish it from an 
old piece. The shop which shows 
this has other modern fabrics, 
Italian damasks and velvets, all 
faithfully copied from old mate- 
rials. The brocatelle in the photo- 
graph is 24” wide and sells for 
$10.75 a yard, postpaid. — Mrs. 


W ete 764 Madison Avenue, - 


N.Y. 
ALTHOUGH, of course, it is 


much too early for work in a gar- 
den, it is never too early for the 
true garden lover to begin to read 
seed catalogues and make plans 
for months ahead. The enchant- 
ing pixie in Figure 4 is one of 
three new garden figures which | 
have just seen, and which are ideal 
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He sits 
perched happily on a toadstool, 
under which crouches a frog; and 
the moment | saw him smiling out 
into the wintry afternoon from a 


for the smaller garden. 





FIGs,.4 


shop window | could not resist 
him. He will withstand bravely 
wind and weather, being made of 
composition stone; he is 20” tall, 
and at a cost of $27.50, sent by 
express collect, he will take up his 
abode in a green corner of your 
garden. — Erkins Stupio, INc., 
255 Lexington Avenue, N. Y.C. 


ONE if by land and two if by sea’ 
— Paul Revere’s famous signal, 
of course, and here is the equally 
famous lantern (Figure 5) in 
miniature, doing duty as a tea 
ball. And very appropriately, too, 
when we consider. how close an 
affiliation old Paul Revere had 
with a certain world-shaking tea 
party. The lantern is of sterling 
silver, perfectly reproduced, hung 
on a tiny lantern hook, with a 





FIG. § 


silver chain and a tray to catch 
odd drops of tea. It is 23” high, 
and the price is $15.00, postpaid. 
—ArTHUR I. DEMAREST, 542 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 








FADS may come and fads may 
go, but the craze for backgammon 
goes on forever, it appears, for it 
still seems to be the favorite game 
of the moment. Now, however, an 
enterprising shop has come for- 
ward with a means of playing 
backgammon while you are on the 
wing, so to speak, for the portable 
set in Figure 6 may be packed 
up and carried about. And just © 
imagine how convenient it would 
be for transporting to the country 
for week-ends! When | tell you 
that the whole set folds neatly 
away into a smart case of black 
and red moire which is only 124" 
x 9”, it sounds like magic, but the 
mystery is explained by the fact 
that the ‘board’ is of oilcloth. It 
is 30’’ square, to fit over a bridge 
table, with tapes to fasten it se- 
curely at the corners. The check- 


ers fit into a smaller case of oil- 
cloth; and the little dice cups — 





equipped with dice — are collap- 
sible and fold away into an infini- 
tesimal space. These sets ought to 
do a bit of traveling on ocean 
liners this year; and for tedious 
train journeys there is also a set 
which has a ‘board’ just the size of 
a Pullman table. With outer case 
of moire, the price is $12.75, 
prepaid; with a case of oilcloth, 


also in black and red, it costs 
$10.25, prepaid. — PLAYLAND 
Girt SuHop, Inc., 686 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 


HALF the fun of having a draped 
dressing table is working out one’s 
own color scheme, selecting the 
materials, and making*the drap- 
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KITTINGER _ DISTINCTIVE 





A view of our extensive showrooms 


in Chicago, Illinois. 


Visit Ghe Kittinger 
Showroom Dearest You 


In Buffalo, 


At Factory 
N. Elmwood Avenue 


In New York, 
385 Madison Avenue 


€ 


In Chicago, 
433 East Erie Street 


In Los Angeles, 


At Factory 
1300 S. Goodrich Blvd. 
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‘Ghey Live On and On 12. There is genuine 


pleasure in owning these perfect replicas of colonial handicraft by Kittinger. 
Deep-toned Solid Mahogany has been skillfully carved and fashioned to repro- 
duce the chaste beauty of the Martha Washington chair and the delicately 
reeded, graceful dignity of the Duncan Phyfe drop-leaf table ... the original a 
which is in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 


Each of the 700 authentic Kittinger reproductions and adaptations is constructed 







exclusively from solid cabinet woods ... built for generations of service ...and 


available to the family of moderate income. 














FURNITURE... 
























© 1931, Kittinger Company 


Have you sent for the booklet, “The Charm of a Livable Home”? It contains 
many suggested groupings and room arrangements. Address Kittinger Company, 
1881 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y., or ask for a copy at any of our showrooms. 


Kittinger Distinctive Furniture is sold by leading dealers and decorators. a 


KITTINGE 


Distinctive Furniture 









KITTINGER DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE... KITTINGER DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 4. 
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here you will find the 


answer to ‘your needs in 


MANTELS 


HE Wn. H. Jackson.Company’s activities in the 

creation and importation of fine mantels are a revela- 
tion to all who wish to add authentic beauty to their hearths and homes. # 
Whether you wish a rare and costly antique mantel, or a facsimile of some 
museum piece worth thousands of dollars, Jackson stands ready to serve 
you. * Whether you desire the classic simplicity of the Brothers Adam and 
their illustrious contemporaries Percier and Fontaine...the elegance of the 
Empire...or the richly ornate styles of the Renaissance...Jackson is equally 
prepared to supply your needs. « Whether your interiors be “early” or “late” 
—English, French, Italian, Spanish or Colonial—this century-old House, 
with its wide experience in the creation and collection of objets d’art, is 
eminently qualified to provide mantels of distinguished beauty and decora- 
tively appropriate style, size, period and nationality. « The Wm. H. 
Jackson Company is not only a direct importer of Marble and Stone Man- 
tels (both authentic antiques and modern reproductions) but duplicates 
many of these Old World masterpieces in Cretan Stone, an exclusive 
Jackson product, which rivals natural stone itself, in hardness, texture and 
beauty. « Jackson Mantels, and other Jackson Fireplace Accessories cre- 
ated to dramatize the hearth and make it a vital factor in the decorative 
scheme, may be seen at the Jackson Galleries in New York and 
Chicago and in other cities at those well-known establishments which 
serve you as Jackson’s Exclusive Representatives. (See panel at right). 

















Authentic reproduction in Cretan Stone of a fine Adam Man- 
tel, revealing the Italian influence which marks some of the best 
examples of this artist’s work. Cretan Stone is an exclusive 
Jackson product, composed principally of finely crushed marble. 
It permits modeling, chiseling and tooling of the highest character. 





Whether you desire authentic 

















‘These leading establishments, 
long known for the scope and 
character of their service, now 
bring to you, as exclusive repre= 
sentatives, the famed creations 
of the House of Jackson: 


Baltimore 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
~ 
Cincinnati 
THE A. B, CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 


~~ 


Cleveland 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 
~~ 
Dayton 
THE A. B, CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
~~ 
Denver 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 
a> 
Detroit 
THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY . 


~~ 
Philadelphia 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


~ 
St. Louis 
SCRUGGS-V ANDERVOORT-BARNEY 


~ 


Washington 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


eT 


Wm. HI. 
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or charming modern reproductions < «= 

















Complete Fireplace Ensemble furnished and installed by the Wm. H. Jackson Company. 
A beautiful Louis XV Marble Mantel imported from France by Jackson and equipped with appro- 
priate Period Andirons, Metal Linings and Cove Frame of Jackson design and manufacture. 


JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
318 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Deominent famities in the soctat register 
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Solid mahogany Reproductions 
of Chippendale Candle-stands. 


20 inches high. 12-14-16 and 18 inches 
diameter. $25-$28-$32 and $35 each 


21 EAST 55th ST. * NEW YORK 





eries. Here is a dressing table 
(Figure 7) of excellent design, 
with simple Colonial turned legs, 
which is of birchwood, unfinished, 
and may be finished in mahogany, 
walnut, or maple, or painted in 





FIG. 7 


any color. Or if you are one of 





those fortunate women who have 











ford desi 
delight those who seek exquisite- 


ness above everything else. Order 
by No. CIS6. | 
| 
Goblet Doz., $18.00 
Champagnes wal 18.00 
Clarets sid 16.50 
Wines - 16.00 | 
Cordials 15.00 | 
Cocktails 16.50 
Sherberts wei 18.00 
Fingerbowls 22.50 
Fingerbowl Plates ai 26.00 | 


Ma 


RICH & FISHER, INC. 
14 East 48th Street 
set. Fifi 


Bet 


1 orders recet 
nd careful atiention 


New York, N. Y. 


oductionof old Water- 
gn in clear crystal will 


€ prompt 


h and Madison Avenues 


a talent with the paint brush, you 
may do it yourself. The table has 
a large drawer and two arms which 
swing out, on which the draperies 








may be secured. It is 30” x 17” 
and is 30}”’ high. The price is 
$9.50, unfinished, with a charge 
of $4.00 for staining or painting, 
express collect. — HEARTHSTONE 
FURNITURE ComPANY, 224 West 
57th Street, N. Y.C. 


ONE can be individual in every 
detail in one’s house, even in the 
electric switch plates, as proved 


by the interesting designs in 
Figure 8. These are made of 
hand-wrought iron and come 


ready to fasten to the wall with 
small hammered-iron screws. If 
you have a family coat of arms or 
some favorite decorative motif, the 
makers of these plates will design 
a plate around it. I saw one 
amusing plate surmounted by a 
lively tennis player in action, 
which had been made for a coun- 
try club. The prices are modest — 
$3.50 for a one-switch plate, 
$4.25 for a two-, and $6.00 for a 
four-, postpaid.—J aMEs R. Marsu 
& Company, 541 Madison Avenue, 
fat foe 




















TRAVELING 


SET 
Black, Brown 
Blue, Green 
Purple. Deck 
Bag 1732" x 
1213’ Lin 
gerie Piilow 
witl rem a 
ble moir 


cover and 
Kasha Flannel 


rug 


Complete, $28.00 


Postage prepaid 


Monogramming 


extra 


Rug $3.50; Bag $2.00 


JEANNE P. HODGMAN 


New York City 


689 Madison 


Ave. 





Without Rug, $14.00 





WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 
Once in France an artist in block printing 
conceived scenes of our WAR OF INDE 
e PENDENCE from imagination. Zuber & 

Cie, Alsace, present this scenic wall paper 
fromi original blocks. What amazing fidelity 
in natural scenery and vivid military figures. 
Charming background for Americana. 











PERSONAL 


For couch or car, 


Steamer Eugs 


“AVOCA” 


RUGS 
Abour a8 ae os chapters oF ine es 
ou! x 60; countless colors; id 
Baby and bed blankets” "7s 
HANDWOVEN IRISH 


Caro. Brown, Importer, 53 Grove St 


WOOLENS 


101 & 119 Park Ave., New York 


Tweeds 


. Boston 








A Gay Fiesta 

With peasants in bright petticoats 
and visitors dressed from the Rue 
de la Paix, suggests the quaint 
sophistication of THE 
VILLE, a painted bed room suite. 
Its charmingly provincial air is 
accented with the old flower motif 
used so happily on antiqued ivory 
or dull red finish. 


Lavish Color 

Used with charming effectiveness in 
the wall paper LE PAVILLON by 
Paul Dumas, Paris. A brilliant pro- 
fusion of flowers complements for- 
mal.domed pavilions while garlands 
and medallions add great beauty. 
Its bold and arresting theme marks 
it as a wall paper of extreme 
distinction, 


Illustrations upon request. Can be ordered through your focal Decorator or direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of Interior Furnishings 


1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Sole American Agents for Zuper & Cie, Avsace, and Paut Dumas, Paris 


DEAU- *} 








a 


Am erican Antique 
Kneehole Desk 





ANTIQUES 


I ntert or Decora tors 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 Madison Avenue 
New York City 











1— For your boudoir, a dainty Pin- 
cushion covered in satin, trimmed with 
pleated lace. Silk flower ornaments. 
Available in any color......... $5.25 





2 — For your sewing bag; a folding yard 
stick, tape measure and pencil in an 
attractive oil cloth case . $1.1 


3— Pink, green or blue Hat Stand 
covered in glazed chintz with bow ot 
contrasting color. .............. $1.85 


All orders sent postpaid 
; Money refu- ded if not satisfactory 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN’S WORK 


541 Madison Avenue New York 








Hanging 
Grape 


for your 
Sry 

Green, amber, 

amethyst, 

and crystal 
$2.25 postpaid 
THE MARY CAMPBELL STUDIO 
18 Clinton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















NEW REFECTORY TABLE 
of Decorative Art 
Serve lunch for four or play bridge. 
Height 26”; Closed 24” x 16°; 
Open 43” x 16”; Unfinished $14.00. 
Finished in maple, walnut or ma- 
hogany $17.00. Send for booklet illustrating 

modern and Early American designs. 


PURITAN SHOPS, INC. 





Bowls 4 











213 Lexington Ave. (33rd St.), New York 
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A view showing one end of the dining room in the residence of Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Palmer. 
Note particularly how the pattern of the brocaded upholstery is reflected in the bordering of 
the Mohawk Chenille carpet, planned under the supervision of Walker's, Inc., Los Angeles. 


THE DECORATIVE HARMONY OF CHENILLE 
As exhibited in the Los Angeles home of Mr. and Mrs. T C. Palmer 


OT beauty merely, but a beauty that is definitely expressive hearth. Moreover, the extreme width—3o feet—to which Mohawk 

of its surroundings—such is the requirement in homes of — Chenille can be woven makes possible an uninterrupted expanse of 
informed taste. And such is the beauty that belongs to Mohawk carpet beauty—saws seams. 

Chenille. This is the case, first of all, because the color and design The color possibilities of Mohawk Chenille are as endless 


possibilities of Mohawk Che- 
nille are virtually without 
limit. Any decorative theme, 
for example, can be copied in 
this lustrous fabric, with the re- 
sult that the finished carpeting 
seems part and parcel of the 
room scheme. And, indeed, it 
is in every respect custom- 
woven—as witness the repeti- 
tion of the upholstery motif in 
the border of the carpet shown 
above, 

Added to this design advan- 
tage are the other advantages 
of Mohawk Chenille, notably 
the fact that it can be woven 
in any shape for room out- 
lines, however irregular—as 
can be seen in the lower photo- 
graph, where the carpet has 
been loomed to run around the 
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as is its design range. Mo- 
hawk’s skilled colorists can 
match any desired tone or 
shade. Even the depth of pile 
is at the discretion of the cus- 
tomer or his decorator. 

The Mohawk Carpet Mills 
maintains experts who are pre- 
pared to collaborate with your 
decorator and furniture dealer. 
Wherever special designs are 
desired or special colors are to 
be matched, these experts will 
submit sketches and color sam- 
ples—through the decorator of 
your choice. Whether you are 
carpeting town home or coun 
try place, you will do well not 
to overlook the possibilities of 
One of the Mohawk Chenille- carpeted bedrooms in the this luxury weave in giving 
Palmer home. Observe how the fabric has been loomed, quiet and harmonious expres 

without cutting, to expose the rectangular hearth. sion to its personality. 
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CHILDREN’S FURNITURE 








CHILDHOOD & INC 


32 EAST 65™ STREET 
NEW -YORK-CITY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET NO.40 











Old Japanese pewter saucers, 
darkened by age, serve appropri- 
ately as ash trays. The shapes 
are interesting and all different. 
About three inches in diameter. 
Round and oblong trays, $2.50 
each; swan shaped tray, $3.50 


680 FIFTH AVENUE ~NEW YORK 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON BOSTON 


| EASTER will soon be here, with 


| holidays for the children, and 


nothing is a more exciting treat 
than an Easter party. And while 
a children’s party is one of the 
most delightful things in the world 
to arrange and equally delightful 
to share, all of us who have given 
them know the work that goes 
into one. I know I have spent 
literally hours planning and se- 
lecting favors and table decora- 
tions and have found that a Jack 
Horner pie solves the problem 
beautifully. A shop famous for its 
party favors has created the pie 
shown in Figure 9. Can’t you 
just imagine it in the middle of the 
festive board, the pussy cat 
beaming on the children? She is a 
lovely cat—I always think of 
cats in the female gender — 
dressed in a gay sprigged gown 
with an organdy apron, with the 
most exquisite ‘undies’ and shoes. 
On her arm is a basket of lollypops 








— anes | 
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in the shape of little animals, and 
at her feet are massed gay yellow 
daffodils of paper. Inside the pie, 
each attached to a ribbon, are 
twelve ‘noise makers’ which will 
satisfy the most exuberant gath- 
ering. The whole pie is 20” in 
diameter and 24” high, the pussy 
cat herself being 18” tall. Com- 
plete, the pie is $18.00, postpaid 
east of the Mississippi, and for 
this. sum your whole problem 
of table decoration and favors 
is solved. — DEAN, 22 East 57th 
Street, N. Y.C. 





FIG. 1O 


THIS (Figure 10) is what might 
well be called a ‘corking’ collec- 
tion of animals. Put one in your 
liqueur bottle, and when you start 
to pour the precious liquid the 
mouth will open and the liqueur 
will flow out in a full stream. 
Nor need these obliging animals 
be confined to liqueurs, since they 
will function equally well on any 
other type of bottle regardless of 
its contents. The mountings are 
of a pewter-like German metal, 
unharmed by alcoholic liquids. 
They measure 4” in height and 
cost $3.75 apiece, postpaid. — Enip 











JouNsoN, 420 Boylston Street, Bos- | 


ton. 











YAMANAKA & CO. 








DIRECTOIRE VASES 
(French Imports) 


Turquoise 
Blue, Jade 
Green or 
White 
with band 
and stars 


of Gold 


6” tall 
$3.25 each 
Postpaid 





1072 Madison Ave. 


Molly Macnamara & Emma Hoyt Ltd. 
New York City 








Fairyland Figures for Lawn and Garden 
Beautifully made of fine terra cotta, = 
hand-painted, true to Nature. Gnomes, me? 
animals, coadstools, delightful groups. 

Send 10 cents for illustrations 9. 


“FAIRYLAND COMPANY’’ 
793 No. Oak Drive 





Bronx, N- Y.C. 

















Genuine Reed Furnitiure 


We are constantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 
New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


Specialists Th R E ED S Imported 
in Sun-Parlor eC 5 Cc. Decorative 
Furnishings Fabrics 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


BEAUX ARTS BUILDING, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 





INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 





Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses, 


Resident Day Classes 
start July 6th - Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog5M 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 

578 Madison Avenue, New York City 




















Sit ye down! 
Chairs of wrought iron that “sit ye 
down” as comfortable outdoors as in. 
Red, Green, Black. 31” high. 19” wide. 
Attached tray. Lawn runners. $21. 
Express Collect. (Settee to match 38”, 
$42.) Shipped from factory in No. Carolina. 
Send for Spring Catalogue 


Also, visit our Booths 237-8, at the International 
Flower Show, March 16th to 21st 


three new yorkers inc. 


145-7 East 57th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Now a Division of 
Hammacher, Schlemmer 











TILE TOP 
TABLE 


Wrought Iron 
Base 
Deruta Tile Top 
In Green 
or Yellow 


Table 20” high 
Tile Top 19” 
square 


$50.00 


Expressage collect 


MRS. WILTBANK 
764 Madison Avenue New York City 











GIFTS 

For the NEW BABY 
Hand Made, Embroid- 
ered Sheets, $2.25; pil- 
low cases $1.50; dain.y 
dresses $1 75 to $5.09; 
gertrudes $1.25 up; 
knitted bonnets 
$3.00. Postpaid in 
U.S. A. 









32 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, Mass.) 
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SURVIVAL VALUE e 


What community today is without its ten- or twelve- 
or fifteen-year-old Pierce-Arrows .. . still superbly 
patrician, still rendering distinguished service to the 
original owners? Therein lies the deepest-rooted, 
most foundational, of all Pierce-Arrow characteristics 





—a quality that has been called survival value. 








Twenty-nine New Models .. with Free Wheeling . . from $2685 to $6400 at Buffalo. (Other Custom-built Models up to $10,000.) 









HONORABLE HORACE WHITE OF NEW YORK 
is the owner of the Pierce-Arrow in the photograph 
...acar which has been in the constant service 


of the former Governor and his family since 1917 


The Convertible Sedan of Group B . . . $3650 at Buffalo 


A PIERCE-ARROW FUNDAMENTAL 


Because an essential part of its beauty is in its char- 


acter ...a part that is unchanging . . . the Pierce- 
Arrow of yesterday, or of a decade ago, finds comple- 
ment in the smartest of today’s models. And thus a 
great Pierce-Arrow fundamental becomes also a fine 


safeguard for each Pierce-Arrow owner's investment. 
















LUCKIES 
are always 
kind to your 
throat 






Everyone knows that sunshine mellows — 
that’s why the “TOASTING” process includes the use of 
the Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE — the finest cigarette 
you ever smoked, made of the finest tobaccos —the Cream 
of the Crop —THEN —“‘IT’S one Everyone knows 
that heat purifies ar and so “TOASTING”’—that extra, secret 
process — removes harmful irritants that cause throat 
irritation and coughing. 


‘It’s toasted’ 


Your Throat Protection = against irritation = against cough 

















© 1981, The A. T. Co., Mfrs. 
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Sunshine Mellows 
Heat Purifies 







The adviceof your phy- 
sician is: Keep out of 

s, in the open air, 
breathe deeply; take 
plenty of exercise in 
the mellow sunshine, 
and have a periodic 
check-up on the 
health of your body. 
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 suN PARLOR, YACHT, 
TERRACE and 
GARDEN FURNITURE 
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Some of our installations: The New 
Breakers of Palm Beach, Whitehall, 
Seminole Club, Miami Biltmore, 
Dunes Club, Fishers Island Club and 
most prominent homes and clubs in 
America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


2197 East42 StNewYork 





Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 











Pantie oo 
NURSERY FURNISHINGS 


Heirlooms for children in which the finest 
craftsmanship throughout gives strehgth 
and beauty 


CHILDREN’S PERIOD 
FURNITURE, INC. 


221 East 38th Street New York 
Write for circular “1”’ 











e ROYAL 


COPENHAGEN 7 
PORCELAIN 


INCORPORATED 


155 West 57th St., New York City 
London, Copenhagen, Paris, Berlin 


The ultimate in home beauty for 1931 
will be found in the artistic grace of 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain. The latest 
figurines, vases, lamps, dinnerware and 
other exquisite pieces are now on display. 
Moderately Priced 

wets Genuine Royal Copen- 
www hagen Porcelain bears 
imprint of three blue lines. 





BITS of Staffordshire pottery are 
all the rage just now and | am 
sure you will like this pair of little 
red hounds (Figure 11) which are 
reproductions of old Staffordshire 





FIG. II 


and come from England. They 
are delightfully quaint little ani- 
mals and you can imagine how 
intriguing they would look sitting 
at either end of your mantelpiece 
or on top of a low bookcase. They 
stand 4” high and are very reason- 
ably priced at $3.00 a pair, post- 
paid. — THE HANpDwork Suop, 
264 Boylston Street, Boston. 


ASIDE from its general good 
looks, the garden bench pictured 


in Figure 12 has two outstanding | 


features. The first is that it has 


an extra back, the solid one you | 


see being hinged so that it may be | 


folded down over the seat when 
not in_ use. 
matter how many storms may 
drench your garden, a dry seat 
may always be found when this 
hinged cover is raised. The sec- 
ond and greatest advantage of 
this bench is that it is made of 
teakwood imported from the 
jungles of Burma -— a wood long 
known as the finest lumber for 
ship construction, since it never 
splinters and is practically imper- 
vious to weather. It does not 
need to be painted or stained, but, 
sent out in its natural state, the 
wood weathers from its original 
rich brown color to a lovely nat- 
ural gray. Solidly made, the few 
brass screws being disguised by 
teak plugs, this furniture will 


Consequently, no | 


last a lifetime without the slight- | 


est care. The ‘Dreadnought’ seat 








FIG. 12 








Beautiful canvas screen, antique parch- 
ment background, rich in color and 
decorative effect. 

Venezian Screens are sold by the finest 
dealers and decorators in the country. 
Catalog ‘‘B"’ on request. 


\Venezian Art Screen Co., Inc 


540 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, 
Between 54th and 55th Streets 








THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 




















GEORG Ke JENSEN 


HANDMADE SILVER, INC. 





Magazine Upon Request 
169 West 57th St. 


Stationery 
New York City 























Established 
1810 


for Garden, Sun 
Room or Interior— 


Choose from the hundreds of 
Galloway productions; Jars, Bird 
Baths, Sun Dials, Benches, etc. 
Executed in high-fired enduring 


Terra Cotta with 
understanding and 
craftsmanship; the 
result of a century’s 
experience. 


Catalog 
upon request 


noway POirERY 


3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












shimmering silver fishes 





try some of these on a 
black (or silver) mirror — 
with delicate spring flow- 
ers—or with other glass 
beasties. they are charm- 
ing high-lights. set of 4, 


at fine shops or direct 
have you our catalog? 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 








SALUTER 


Animated 
wrought iron 
candlestick. 

Finish: An- 
tique or 

ack 

Height: 10in. 
Price $3.00 
Postpaid. 

Send 25c for 
complete 
catalogue A. 





GUIDO WROUGHT IRON SHOPS, INC. 
319 East 44th Street, New York City 








Pewter 


ARE, old pewter, exactly reproduced 
oy. painstaking New England crafts- 
men. The quaint curves and easy grace — 
the satin sheen of priceless museum pieces. 
Surprisingly inexpensive. 
rite for beautifully illustrated catalog — free 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99-G Mt. Vernon Street _ Boston, Mass. 
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$7.50 
Prepaid in 


Write for 
Catalogue 
3A 


One peal from the enchanting two-tone 
chime of this Ship’s Bell summons all to 
meal time regularity. In polished solid 
brass 9” x 9” overall. Bell 5” spread. 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE, Inc. 
Established 1898 
21 Allen Street New York City 











Hand Smocked 
Bed Spreads 


Plaid, checked, or 
solid ginghams. 
Single bed $12.00. 
Double bed $15.00. 
Also lovely silk 
finished blanket 
covers in pastel 
shades. Prices 
reasonable. 


Write for samples 
HAND MADE COUNTERPANE GUILD 


Box 295 


Rutherfordton North Carolina 








Lovely Spanish Linen Lace 


—excellent value 
This very attractive new Luncheon Set with a 
graceful design, includes runner, 18 x 36” and 6 
mats, 12 x 18”, $10.50. Additional mats, $1 ea. 
Booklet H on request 
84 North Avenue 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
LINEN SHOP 





pictured comes in three sizes, — 
5’, 52’, and 6’ long, — costing 
respectively $65.00, $70,00, and 
$75.00. The back is 4’ 33” high 
and the seat is 16” in depth. 
Delivered free anywhere in New 
England. Elsewhere express will 
be collect. — Gerorce McQues- 
TEN Company, 422 Border Street, 
East Boston. 





FIG. 13 


WE live in an effete age, no ques- 
tion of it, and the little weather 
vane shown in Figure 13 is one 
proof of it. For no longer do we 
need to rush out in winter winds, 
or dawdle out in summer heat, to 
crane our neck and look at the 
old weather vane atop the barn to 
see which way the wind is blow- 
ing. All that is necessary is to 
glance lazily out the window or 
step to the door, for this engaging 
little weather vane may be fas- 
tened in either spot. With the 


numerals attached, it goes beside 
the door, of course bearing your 
street number. It is made of iron, 
wrought by hand, and may be had 
with a dog, a sea gull, a boat, or a 
swan. Without the numerals, it is 
15” long and 12” high; $2.50, ex- 
press collect. With the numer- 
als — which you specify in order- 
ing — it is the same length and 
10” high; $5.00, express collect. — 
FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN, INC., 
45 East 22nd Street, N. Y.C. 


EVERY man needs a paper weight 
for his desk, but many of them 
must shudder, poor dears, when 
they find a dainty trifle sitting 
atop their important papers, placed 
there by some well-meaning femi- 
nine member of the family. If 
you know a masculine desk that 
badly needs a masculine paper 
weight, you will be interested and 
amused, | think, by the little gun 
in Figure 14. It is a working 


model of the famous French 75, — 
the gun that saved Paris in the 
early days of the war, — and al- 
though quite small, 83” long and 
23” high, it is an exact reproduc- 




















The Surest Sign of Taste and Culture in the Modern Home 














J ’ , . 
Child’s Chair 
Specially designed 
for correct posture. 
Attractive Maple 
Finish, Sturdy — 
Comfortable 
Up to 12” high 
$6.50 
1214” to 14” 
$7.50 
Express Collect 





When ordering state height of child 


Children’s Book & Play Service, Inc. 
New York City 


755 Madison Avenue 








Not only for the distinctive atmosphere it gives to the home, but for 
the pleasure and instruction it offers to all the members of the family, 


GLOBE 


To enjoy the utmost pleasure and profit from your newspapers and books 
—- to obtain a more vivid and comprehensive picture of the places you 
read and hear about every day — place this attractive, UP-TO-DATE 


you should have the 


HAMMOND 
LIBRARY 


Globe in your home. It literally puts 


The World at Your Fingertips 
As Fascinating to Use as It Is Ornamental 


This “earthin miniature’’ is adurable metal ball, covered with a new and beauti 
fully printed map, perfectly mounted and coated with washable coach varnish. 


Shows all latest changes in boundaries, 
results of exploration and _ discoveries, 
ocean currents, railroad and steamship 
routes, International Date Line, and a 
wealth of other information. Universal 
Time Indicator at North Pole. Movable | 
meridian finished in English bronze. 
Mounted on solid mahogany base. The 
Globe for a lifetime. Ornamental to the | 
home and useful every day to young and 


Globe 12 in. 
Di 














Silhouette Firescreens 


provide unusually attractive 
lighting and decorative effects. 
Choice of four silhouettes shown, 
Three Birds, Cat-o'-nine-tails, 
Flock of Birds, Sailboat, mounted 
on best quality screening, with 
37” x 31” frame in black or 
hammered grey iron, with or 
without andiron openings, $38. 
Express extra. Or send sketch or 
description of personal silhou- 
ette design for quotation; brass 
silhouette, if preferred, at slightly 
higher cost. 


Write for folder of other items 
It's Thrifty to Shop by Mail 


Ye Iron Shoppe 


Owned and operated by E. T. Ryan Iron Works, Inc. 
250 Bovlston Street Boston, Mass. 






































Chromium Metal Corkscrews 
$2.00 each including postage 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


$20 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 








Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 





Goonee ERKINS 
att a STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 





















Height 
2334 in. 


Cc, S. HAMMOND & CO. 

342 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

0 Send me, express prepaid, the Hammond Library 
Globe for free trial. Within 10 days, I will return it 
and owe you nothing, or I will send you $4.30 as first 
payment, balance in five monthly payments of $4.00 
each — total $24.30, Special Introductory Price. 


old. | (Regular price $27.00.) 
0 Send me further information on the Library Globe. 
FREE TRIAL | se 
Special Low Price | Address 
Easy Payments xd sai 

| Reference 4 re : A ‘ 

MAIL THIS COUPON Price for cash with order $23.00, Ten-day return 
| privilege with full refund. F 

















MINIATURE WATERING CAN 
Of shining copper, with an equally shining brass 
handle. For watering ferns and house plants, 
filling up the ivy, and filling up vases after the 
flowers are arranged. Pours perfectly. 7” tall; 
11” spread. Holds one quart. $4.25 Postpaid. 


MADOLIN MAPELSDEN 
825 Lexington Ave. (63rd St.) New York 
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Country Life’s model home, 
equipped with Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe. 





| 


EXPERIENCE has taught leading archi- 
tects and builders the importance of 
“pipe prescription” in designing and 
building a home. One part of your pipe 
system improperly “prescribed” can be 
disastrous in property loss and discom- 
fort. It is important for you to select 
an architect and a builder who know 
the benefits of service and economy in 
specifying the right kind of pipe for 
each specific problem. There is always 
a definite reason why they specify and 
install wrought-iron pipe. 

In those places where the unequaled 
service of wrought-iron pipe is estah- 
lished through actual service, sub- 
stitution of either cheaper or more 


MARCH 1931 


expensive materials is not true econ- 
omy. Where wrought-iron is specified, 
Byers is a standard of quality. 

Remember this when you plan and 
build ahome: Whew specified by build- 
ing specialists for, definite purposes, 
wrought-iron pipe fills every need for 
service and durability — and pres- 
ent and future economy! 

If you have a pipe problem, the 
facilities of our organization are at 
your disposal. Write us and send us 
the name of your architect and 
builder. We accept as a business re- 
sponsibility preservation of the tra- 
ditional superiority of Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe in its proved fields 
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» no sounder than the pipe ini 


of service. Our counsel considers pri- 
marily your piping needs and our own 
‘product is recommended only for its 
rightful place in a “pipe prescription.” 
The Spiral Stripe is your assurance of 
the genuine. A. M. Byers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1864. 
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AN INVESTMENT 


—NOT AN OUTLAY 
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A CARR CRAFT 
Pewter Pitcher 
for $6.50 


The table of the modern hostess seems 
incomplete without a pewter pitcher such 
as this. Icy drinks seem more delightful 
when poured from its wide mouth. The 
cool lustrous surface gleams through a 
quickly formed frost. It invites your 
thirst to be satisfied. Antique design — 
solid pewter —1'% qt. capacity — and 
so reasonable. 

Carr Craft makes many interesting 
things in pewter and metal. For bridge 
prizes, anniversary gifts, or for your own 
use, ask for Carr Craft. It means good 
style and fine quality. If your favorite 
shop cannot supply you, order direct 
from us, enclosing your check or money 
order. 


M. W. CARR & COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. H-3, West Somerville, Mass. 


* CarrCraft * 


GIFTS OF CHARACTER IN METAL 











SOLID 
PEWTER 
SCONCE 


An early Colonial de- 
sign in polished finish. 
Height 10”, width 5”, 
projection 3”. Wired, 
pull chain control. 
$10.00 complete 
postpaid. 





PETTINGELL-ANDREWS CO. 
DESIGNERS—MAKERS—IMPORTERS 
STUDIOS, 378 STUART ST., BOSTON 


tion made of steel and brass. It 
is heavy enough to hold down the 
most serious reports or briefs, but 
in its lighter moments it not on- 
ly elevates correctly, but really 
shoots a rubber shell. Price, $5.00, 
postpaid. — Boucner, INc., 415 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


FROM Impruneta, a town near 
Florence renowned for the finest 
pottery clay in Italy, comes the 
lovely terra-cotta flower box 
shown in Figure 15. Planted with 
gay flowers and ivies and placed 





FIG. 15 


on the top of a wall or gatepost, 
this would make a stunning piece 
of decoration for your garden. 
The material is porous clay of a 
soft pinky tone and is very strong, 
although it should not be left out- 
doors in severe winter weather. 
The box measures 20” x 14” and 
is 10” deep. The price is $13.50, 
which includes careful packing, 
but it will be .shipped express 
collect. — CARBONE, INC., 338 
Boylston Street, Boston. 


ALL fond parents, fond aunts, 
uncles, grandparents, and family 
best friends are invited to look 
carefully at the photograph in 
Figure 16, for here is an irresisti- 
ble Easter gift for a favorite child. 
The suitcase is of simulated 


leather, gayly decorated with two | 
quaint figures of a boy and girl, | 
but when you lift the cover you 
find a furry rabbit, 5” tall, attired 
in blue overalls. He apparently 
is a rabbit with a fondness for gar- 
dens, because in the suitcase are 
gardening implements and, for 
his lighter moments, a fishing rod. 
He dresses, in his own way, for 
dinner, too, for there are plenty of 
toilet articles to use in sprucing 
up, four extra suits of clothes, 
which include two knitted suits 
and — believe it or not — knitted 
caps to match. Very smart, in- 
deed. Oh, yes, he has a bathrobe, 
too. The suitcase in which he 
makes his home, and into which 





FIG. 16 


fit all these things for the well- 
dressed man, is 73” x 63” and 
33’ deep, and costs, complete, the 
sum of $6.50, postpaid. — MAYFAIR 
PLAYTHINGS Store, 9 East 57th 
Street, N. Y.C. 





I THINK your interest in the 
charming flower print shown in | 
Figure 17 will be increased, as 





SILHOUETTES 


Authentic reproductions of 
quaint old profiles and frames 
make fitting accessories for 
Early American interiors. 
Illustrated is ‘Mrs. Waters” in 
all metal gilt frame, measuring 
4%" x 356” outside. Price 
$4.50. 

Write for S-1 circular 

Illustrating 50 Silhouettes 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


4 Park Sq., Boston, and Arlington, Mass. 








WHITE 
CUT 
PAPER 
SHADES 


CAN BE 
ORDERED IN 
ANY SIZE 


SHADE 
12 INCHES 





Price $14.00 


CARRY ON SHOP 


65 CHARLES STREET BOSTON. Mass 


























Beautiful Sea Green 
with Crystal Hobnail Base 
Goblets — Sherbets — Cocktails $9.50 a doz. 
Plates — Fingerbowls — etc. 

Also in Ritz Biue and Gold Ruby 

Express Extra 


SWINGING BASKET 


Chatham, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 








Chinese Bag Tops 
Bridge and Evening Bags 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette St., Boston, Mass. 
Louise Austin Chrimes Janet Fitts Stearns) 








CHANTICLEER Weathervane, 


after a design by Bodrero, executed 
in the Perin forges. 64'/." high, 23“ 
wide. Available through your deco- 


rator or furniture dealer. 


PERIN’S, Ltd. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 





Importers of Antiques and Manufacturers of 
Fine Metal, Wooden and Upholstered Furniture 


PASADENA e CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco Showroom 


220 Post Street 





COLOR HARMONY 


Hand-hooked chair pad, sponsored by Mary 
Jackson Lee of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. Size 14%" 
x 144%”, shaped. $3.00 postpaid. Other sizes at 
proportionate prices can be ordered in colors to 
harmonize with your rooms. 


Hooked Rugs Ladder Back Chairs 


IRIS CABIN SHOP 


Marietta Ohio 








INTERIOR DECORATION TRAVEL COURSES 
SAILINGS JUNE 20 and 27 

S] Rural England; London. Pro- 

vineial France; Paris, Clas- 

sic Italy; Rome. Centers of 

™ Art, Interior Decoration and 

# Architecture. 


Boston School of Interior 
Decoration and 
Architectural Design 
140 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 














Novel decorative flowers made from cones. 
Notwoalike. Eight in a box, $3.50 postpaid. 
State predominating color. 

ROTHEA M. BENSON 








DO! 
15 Church St. Somerville, Mass. 
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G WORLDS MOST FAMOUS 


AUTHORITY ON BEAUTY © 





yurrounds herself with Brauy 


Cuttle and Bailey CRudietes Cabinet 


in the lew York Salon of Slizabeth Arden 














































ELIZABETH ARDEN knows beauty in 
marble, stone and steel as well as beauty in 
face and figure, and lovely surroundings are as 
necessary to her as the air she breathes. In the 
white and silver cireular entrance hall of her 
New York salon, with its black terrazo floor, 
its frosty mirror, its beautiful old | leppelwhite 
chairs in blue broeade, she has chosen a Tuttle 
and Bailey radiator cabinet to turn a practical 


necessity into a decorative adjunct. 


Tuttle & Bailey engineers can think like dee- 
orators. Never forgetting that radiators are 
there to give heat, they direct it scientifically, 
with no upward flow to mar the walls. The 
humidifying pan provides the moisture neces- 
sary to human health — and the continued life 
of valuable antiques. The finest furniture steel, 
the most meticulous finish insure results that 


will look as well in ten years as they do now. 


Tuttle & Bailey Radiator Cabinets are cus- 
tom-tailored to fit the requirements of the 
rooms in which they stand. An expert is at your 
service for consultation in the matter of choice. 
If none of the 72 standard variations meet the 
case pertectly _ something totally your own 
is submitted. For Tuttle & Bailey ingenuity 
stops short of nothing but your complete 


satistaction. 





TUTTLE @€ BAITE TX 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


141 Lexington Ave., New York City 
(Offices in Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles) 


Please send booklet “New Artistry in Radiator 
Concealment” 
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Late 17th Century 
two-seated walnut bench 
with rush seat 


cA. Lualdi, Inc. 


II and 13 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Florence, Italy 











BREAKFAST SET 


Runner 
12” x 30” 
Two Doilies 
et ag 
Handwoven 
with linen, 
with charming 
novsegays in 
every corner. 


$5.25 Postpaid. Extra doilies $1.25 each 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 NEWBURY ST BOSTON, MASS. 














Canvas Work 
In silks started 
in effective and 
simple Bargello 
stitch, not stamp- 
ed — but easily 
counted. Price 
including mater- 
ials, directions 
for making and 
lated gold to 
wioo 


Size 4°x4" 
Colors 
1 Blue greens,red 
oranges. *2 Dull 
blues, dull rose. 





Small Handbag 


THE HANDWORK SHOP 


1264 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 








was mine, when I discovered that 
it was one of a collection found in 
an old English garden annual 
dated 1840. Although there is 
only one print of each subject, 
many of them are colored in such 
a manner that harmonizing pairs 
may be selected. And in ordering 
you may specify the general 
coloring you desire, such as pre- 
dominating shades of blue, yel- 
low, red, or green. For a bedroom 
or summer home it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more appropriate 
and interesting bit of decoration. 
The outside measurements of the 
picture are 12}”’ x 153”, and the 
one shown with a lined mat and 
gilt frame costs $10.00. With a 








FIG. 17 


black glass mat bordered with 
gold and the same gilt frame the 
price is $11.00. The prices include 
careful packing, but express will 
be collect. — Foster BROTHERS, 


| 4 Park Square, Boston. 


SPRING fever will soon begin to 
attack us; and one of its earliest 
symptoms is a desire for some- 
thing new and bright in the house. 
If you already recognize its ap- 


proach, you will be interested I | 





know in the armchair in Figure 
18, for it is just the thing for the 
sunroom and later for the terrace. 


It is of rattan, with windings of | 


brilliantly colored baked-enamel 
cane, with a spring cushion seat 
and back pillow of floss, covered 
in a sturdy, attractive cretonne. 
While the photograph will show 
you how good-looking it is, you 
have no idea of its comfort; but 
I must tell you that, once seated in 
it, | was loath to get up. It has 
the added attraction of being very 
moderately priced — $16.00, ex- 
press collect, with a charge of 
$2.50 for crating. — GRAND CEN- 
TRAL WickeER SuHop, 217 ‘East 
gand Street, N. Y. C. 




















- 
1 of 150 
This decorated cast iron 
novelty lamp is an especially 
popular feature of our line of 
cast iron specialties for the 
home. 







This line, already numbering 
over 150 subjects and constant- 
ly growing, includes well de- 
signed numbers in book ends, 
door stops, 
knockers, candle 
sticks, ash trays 
and other items 
too numerous to 

. mention. 

They are just the thing for gifts—unique, well 
modelled, economical, everywhere accept- 
able. Send for our catalog, with price list. 
Sent without expense or obligation on your 
part 


National Foundry, Whitman, Mass. 








HANDWROUGHT 
REPRODUCTIONS 





These two charming handwrought repro- 
ductions perform the dual purpose of beauti- 
fying and supplying ote ot lighting. 
Fashioned entirely by hand like the originals, 
they recall Colonial days when tall ships rode 
at anchor in New England harbors. 

Quaint in shape, they are suitable for use 
with any furnishings or decorations. Hand- 
wrought in pewter, brass, copper and tin. 

With or without electric attachments at 
reasonable prices. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Display Rooms at Beacon and Charles Sts. 
39L No. Bennet Street Boston, Mass. 








Graciousness and Charm 


Your house should reflect your person- 
ality and your tastes. It should give you 
comfort as well as beauty. Let us help 
you develop such harmony in your home. 


FLORA MacDONALD, INC. 


Eleanor Frazer 


INTERIOR DECORATION AND FURNISHINGS 


39 Newbury Street Boston 

















MAPLE WING CHAIR 


A good big chair, but not overpowering 
for small rooms because of the ma 
wings. Seat and back well upholstered ing 
variety of unusual materials or your own, 
Reversible loose spring cushion and sur. 
prisingly comfortable. Height 39”; back 
26”; seat between arms 21”; 

seat depth 19” $37.50. 
The little table is of solid maple, hand- 
rubbed. Top 20” x 15”; 20” 

high $10.00 
The maple foot stool is upholstered in 9 
choice of materials or ready for your 
needlepoint. Top 14” x 12”; 
NOME asic, ose asa 


SOMERSET SHOPS 
43 Water Street, Fairfield, Maine 
Boston Shop, 144 Newbury St. 











Old 


Roman 
Lamp 


with hexagonal sheep- 
skin shade. Men- 
tioned editorially, 
August 1930. Lamp 
27’, shade 16”, com: 
plete $35.00. Sepe- 
rate shades priced 
according to size and 
shape. 


FLORENCE NESMITH 











78 Chestnut St. 138 Market St. 
joston, Mass. ell, Mass. 
‘COLONIAL SCONCE 

of 


Pewter Finish Tin 
Also in copper or brass 
12”” High — 5’”” Wide 


Completely Electrified 
Price $10.00 pair 
Send for Catalogue 


i ROBERT LEAVITT 
44 River Street, Boston 








that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silvet, 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 


38 Charles Street 


LET US RESTORE 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
Boston, Mass. 








— 








Francis Vivian Drake’s 
THE FLYING BANKER 


A banker suffering from the anx- 
ieties of the market went flying 
for relief, and has a thrilling tale 
to tell. 
in the 
MARCH ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
40c a copy 
Available at newsstands 


— 
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Grandmother likes it tropically 
- hot—brother wants it cool— 
Bex: Fars! and mother insists on 70 de- 
ri; § grees. This ever-present cause 
eS? Beee of family disagreement has been 
removed by a truly great ad- 
vance in heating luxury. 
Hoffman Controlled Heat en- 
ables the occupant of each room 
to control its temperature at 





| will, without effect on the temperature of other 


tooms. It is the system that adjusts itself to 
your hour-by-hour need for heat. 

_ In homes equipped with this modern, flex- 
ible heating system, the touch of a finger on the 
lever handle of the radiator commands that 


na, ONe-quarter, or none at all. Action is 

immediate, 

Only as heat is demanded is steam generated. 
more—or less—heat is called for, a damper 











At THE 


radiator to deliver full heat, three-quarters, - 
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regulator automatically operates to brighten-up 
or check the fire. And because Hoffman Con- 
trolled Heat is a vapor vacuum system, ounces 
of steam pressure give heat that in ordinary 
systems requires pounds. There is no waste 
and fuel costs are drastically reduced. 

No matter what boiler or radiators you select 
—no matter whether you prefer oil, gas or coal 
as fuel—the equipment that gives you Hoff- 
man Controlled Heat may easily be added. 


68° 


Most heating systems are 

inflexible —limited to pro- 

viding the same temperature 
all over the house. 








Hoffman Controlled Heat 

delivers to each room, in- 

dividually, as much or as 
little heat as desired. 


HOFF MAN Controlled. 





itting ( Jemperatures (so (/emperaments 


77MM OF A LEVER 


Any good heating contractor can install this 
simple, flexible heating system in either resi- 
dence, apartment honse, hotel or office build- 
ing. When properly done, it will be guaranteed 
to operate perfectly. 

In planning that new home, remember that 
you can assure perfect winter comfort to every 
member of your family. Let us tell you the 
complete story of Hoffman Controlled Heat. 
Our interesting new booklet will be sent to 
you on request. Address Hoffman Specialty 
Co., Inc., Dept. D-25, Waterbury, Conn. 





Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Dept. D-25, Waterbury, Conn. 
Please send me your booklet “Controlled Heat”. 
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“AERIO” 
Lightweight Bed Spreads 


Exclusive £ 







with this oe 
House hh 


Samples of 
white, pink, 
blue, peach, 
orchid, maize 
and green sent 
on request. 


A Night Spread clinging and afford- 
ing protection to the blanket, with 
no added weight. With scalloped 


edge, an excellent Day Spread in 
case of illness. Ironing unnecessary. 
Scalloped Plain 

sink —s ” $4.50 ea. $3.50 ea. 

Double Bed Size ¢5 sea. $4.50 ea. 


90” x 99” 


J.B. SHEPPARD & SONS 


DEPT. H, 2012-14 Chestnut St., PHILA. 








CLIPPER SHIP 


Barometer 


The very same instrument that 
the early Clipper Captains used 
Made from an original old 
mold. Predicts to-morrow’s 
weather. Works on atmos- 
pheric pressure system. 
, Water in tube rises or 
{’ falls according to the 
approach of bad or 
| good weather. If sud- 
\ den storm approaches 
water bubbles up to 
top of tube. Hangs 
on wooden stand 10 
inches tall. Can't get 
out of order — re- 
markably accu- 
rate. Full directions 
for reading and care 
sent with every 
barometer. 

























Price 


$4.00 


415 MADISON AVE. AT 48th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 





ONCE upon a time, the original 
| of the little table shown in Figure 
19 was placed beside a comfort- 
able chair, a candlestick with 
lighted candle was set down on the 
table, and an early father of the 
Republic settled down with book 
and pipe to read by candlelight. 
To-day, the modern replica of the 
table need serve no such purpose, 
but in an age when cigarettes vie 
with pipes it is equally useful, for 
it is a perfect little table on which 








FIG. 19 


to set an ash tray and box of 
cigarettes when we, too, settle 
down of an evening with a good 
book. Made of solid maple, it is 
an exact copy of a table in the 
Safford collection, and may be 
ordered in light or dark finish, dull 
and hand-rubbed. It is 20}’ 
high, the top 11” in diameter, and 


the price is $10.00, express col- 
lect. — THE TREASURE CHEST, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


THERE is often something we 
should like to hang on our porch 
or terrace, —a pot of flowers, a 
bowl of ivy, or the bird cage on a 








FIG. 20 


sunny day, — and yet an ordinary 
bracket is an ugly object to fea- 
ture. So this is where the gargoyle 
(Figure 20) steps in, holding in 
his obliging mouth a hook pe 
which we may hang anything w 

care to have suspended, no ianeer 
how heavy it may be. There is a 
peculiar fascination about these 
medieval animals that all of us 
enjoy, and although this one is 
copied from an old model he is 
cast in very modern cement and 


so is impervious to weather. He | 


measures 113” and costs $11.00, 


which includes packing. Express 





Lr 


cA Valentine Reproduction 





Duncan Phyfe Rocking 
Foot Rest 


Period 1810. Built of highest grade 
solid mahogany. Very quaint but 
most comfortable stool for foot rest, 
Size: 13 in. wide, 14in. high. Covered 
in tapestry, damask or velour. Samples 
on request. 


No. 925 — Price $15.00 


Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $2.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 











is collect. — JoHN Evans & Com- | 
PANY, INC., 77 Huntington Avenue;\, 


Boston. 


THE cocktail napkin, it seems to 
me, is one of the most delightful 
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To Mark 
Your 
House 


Handforged iron 
bracket, plate is 3’’ x 
10”. Bird of cast 
aluminum, life size, 
in natural colors. 
Comes with king- 
fisher, owl, crow, 
woodpecker, cardi- 
nal, blue jay, etc. Check with = 
der, postage prepaid in U.S.A . $4. 25 
If you wish to have name or sanatie handlettered 
in gold leaf, add 50c for each numeral or letter. 


MALCOLM’S 


The House and Garden Store 
526 North Charles St. 





Baltimore, Md. 


REPRODUCTIONS : - - BRASS - - 


COPPER - - - PEWTER -- - IRON 





AND 


ANTIQUES 








Quaint! 


No. HC691— With Colonial houses and 
interiors so much in vogue to-day, these brass 
wall sconces come as a timely consideration. 
Made in the polished brass, 1014” long, 2 
lights. Pair, express collect $3.50 


No. HC692— Same style wall sconce made 
in 3 lights. Pair, express collect $4.25 


Be PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware” 
22 Allen Street New York City 


Send for catalog H34 





HABITANT 


America’s Pioneer Furniture 


TAVERN TABLE 


Habitant craftsmen have preserved in 
this fine ——— every character- 
istic which makes the original % 
admirable. Authentic even to the tool 
marks, and hand-made throughout, 
this table in its early American pine 
finish will serve as a bridge table, a side 


’ square, 
$20, including Yt east of Rockies. 


Send 10c postage for complete 

catalog of Habitant Furniture 

HABITANT SHOPS 
802 Jefferson St., Bay City, Michigan 



































GARDEN and cross walk stone; curb, wall and 
ruble coping; veneer stone in everlasting Pink 
and Gray Granite, also mixed colors. Corre- 


spondence solicited. 
a M. BYRD Salisbury, N. Carolina 








Inlaid Variegated Slate 
Garden Seats and Tables 





HENRY R. FELL COMPANY, Trenton, New Jersey 





HAND TURNED SPOOL BEDS 


Beautiful 
in design 
and 
workman: 
ship 
Booklet 


on request 


E. E. BURROUGHS CO., Conway, S.C. 








FISH AQUARIUMS 


WE manufacture Artistic Durable 
Aquariums _ suitable for beaut b 
homes, conservatories, lawns, and so forth. 
Send for Illustrated Free Circular. Spec 
prices to dealers. 


RACINE AQUARIUM INDUSTRY 














1613 Hayes Avenue Racine, Wis. 
- a 














Let Window Shopping 
Shop for You 
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What gives a 

pansy such 

warmth and 
richness? 


BEAUTIFUL coloring, 

yes. But much of its 

beauty lies in its texture 

... Likewise, the fabric 

texture of Wall-Tex is an 

important factor in its 
auty and charm. 


MARCH 





1931 









FOR THE WALLS 
OF YOUR HOME 


Backgrounds of enduring beauty: depth,warmth. 


color harmony. And costs surprisingly low! 


OME living rooms make you feel at home the 

moment you step into them. Comfortable 
chairs invite you. A low, broad sofa suggests re- 
laxation. Color greets you in cheerful harmony 
with just the right accents — and an air of hospi- 
tality pervades the room. 


And the walls —so much depends on the wall 
coverings. Beautiful backgrounds of Wall-Tex 
offer infinite possibilities in room decoration. 
That richness of fabric texture which decorators 
seek is an important part of Wall-Tex charm. 
It gives depth to the coloring and helps to achieve 
subtle harmonies of tone that are a prime requisite 
of tasteful decoration. 


The new Wall-Tex colorings and patterns are ex- 
———— beautiful. Styled under the supervision 
of Virginia Hamill, they possess charming individu- 
ality. There are designs in wide variety for each room 
in the house —a selection that gives full scope to 
the expression of your ideas in interior decoration. 





No. 3316. Any rae? the several well- 

blended colors in this delightfully modern 

pattern may be chosen as the key color in 
decorating the room. 


No, 803 Satinesque. A de luxe wall 

covering of unusual beauty. The fabric 

texture results in changing light reflections, 
emphasizing the rich coloring. 


Nor are you limited from the standpoint of utility, 
for here is a wall covering of remarkable durability. 
The colors are non-fading. The surface can be 
washed repeatedly without harm. But a real wash- 
ing is ike necessary. When ordinary spots do 
appear or finger marks show, just wipe them away 
with a damp cloth. Wall-Tex is easily kept clean 
and beautiful. It hides plaster cracks, reinforces 
and becomes a structural part of the wall. 


Whether you are building or redecorating, ask 
your decorator or dealer about this rich fabric wall 
covering. He will be glad to show you the com- 
plete line of charming new Wall-Tex patterns. 
Write us for interesting folders, “The Important 
Points of Interior Decoration” and “The Modern 
Trend in Wall Coverings.” 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS CORPORATION 


Dept. S-3 Columbus, Ohio 
Makers of coated fabrics for 31 years 
x 
> Vg 
, ~ eo Sh 
z “mem 4, 


No. 3325. A dainty floral design that 
forms an excellent background for French 
furniture— or for bedroom pieces in popu- 


lar painted finishes. 


WALL: TEX 


FABRIC WALL COVERINGS OF ENDURING BEAUTY 













ALCOA 


ALUMINUM PAINT 






ALBRON 


























do mething 
Brand New! 


Lumber dried, and moisture- proofed at the mill — 
coated on both sides 


Lumber is absorbent. Improperly protected, 
moisture expands its cells—stretches its sur- 
faces—paint top-coats check, crack and peel off. 
Modern mills first dry, then moisture-proof 
their lumber; seal it against moisture changes 
with aluminum paint. Result—paint top-coats 
look better, last longer. On the job, painters 
prime and back-paint with aluminum paint, too. 


Today, you can buy siding, molding, trim, 
window frame and sash, that has been primed 
and back-painted with aluminum paint at the 
mill—protected against moisture penetration 
from both sides. 


Aluminum paint shuts out moisture because 
it “leafs.” When applied, the minute flakes of 
pure Alcoa Aluminum, that comprise the pig- 
ment, overlap, build up one upon another, to 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 






THE COAT OF METAL PROTECTION 









with Aluminum Paint 


form a coat of metal protection that blocks— 
defies—moisture. 


Aluminum Company of America does not sell 
paint. But aluminum paint made with satis- 
factory vehicles and Alcoa Albron Powder 
may be purchased from most reputable paint 
manufacturers, jobbers and dealers. Be sure the 
pigment portion is Alcoa Albron, and is so 
designated. Let us send you the booklet, 
‘“‘Aluminum Paint, the Coat of Metal Protec- 
tion.” Address ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 2423 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ALCOA ALBRON 


POWDER FOR 


ALUMINUM PAINT 
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Colonial Coverlets 
Prices Greatly Reduced 


Hand Tied Canopies 
Valances, Hooked Rugs- 





Authentic reproductions of old de- 
signs woven in the mountains of 
Virginia. COLONIAL Winc Cuairs, 
“Crow's NEST’ TABLES. 
Write for free booklet giving 
histories of the old designs. 


LAURA H. B. COPENHAVER 
“Rosemont” Marion, Virginia 








BIRD FILLING STATIONS 


Patented July 13, 1926 


No. 2.cafe- Made of 






teria feeds white pine— 
both seed copper roof, 
and suet —___ 
automati- ARTISTIC 
cally. PRACTICAL 
Seed capacity Price ~ 25 
two quarts. 
15 inches 
high. 

Make fine 

Presents for 

Birds and 

Friendsalike. 


AUTOMATIC 


Suet always 
clean and ac- 
cessible to 
last particle. 
Feed the 
Birds and 
keep them 
with you. 
Every home 








No, 2 
No. 1 Price $1.25 
Price $1.50 should have for window 
No. 1 to hang from 
tree or bracket. 


LEWIS P. KELLY 


several. casings, porch 
Postage paid coun. etc. 


Peoria, Ill. 








R. F. D. 4, Dept. B 





NEW Ee cctures NEW Beauty 
— the most MODERN 


Recipe File! 





ORIGINAL, distinctive. For 
wall mounting. All steel. 
Beautifully finished in green, 
red, yellow, blue, polished 
nickel, with black design . . . 
Banked guides make every tab 
visible. Pencil shelf. Ledge 
on cover holds card in use. 
Ideal bridge prize. $1.00 with 
indexes and 100 ruled cards. (State color). Nickeled 
model $1.25. Send dollar bill or money order. 
GRIFFITH-HOPE COMPANY, West Allis, Wisconsin 














HENRY FORD 
AND KARL MARX 


A parallel accurate and striking 
by 
Howard Douglas Dozier 














bits of nonsense which have ever 
been invented; and because of the 
informality of its purpose, it may 
assume any shape or decoration 
which an ingenious brain can 
devise. Some of the most delight- 
ful | have seen are shown in Fig- 





FIG. 21 


ure 21 — dainty trifles which will 
make the occasion at which they 
appear even more festive. The 
hexagonal napkin comes from 
France and is of exquisite cream- 
colored handkerchief linen, deli- 
cately embroidered and made en- 
tirely by hand. The other two — 
one with a proud rooster glori- 
ously befeathered, the other with 
an amusing little Basque figure — 
come from Spain, and are of fine 
white linen embroidered and made 
by hand. The French napkins are 
$12.00 the dozen; the Spanish 
$7.50 the dozen, all prepaid. — 
PROVIDENCE EMBROIDERY SHOP, 
Inc., 816 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 


VERY stunning as place plates 
are these plates from Morocco, 
Figure 22, no two just alike in 
pattern or coloring, yet combining 
to make the most harmonious and 
individual table setting I have 
seen for a long time. The back- 
ground colors include 
shades of green and blue, with the 
designs drawn in darker colors or 
in black with an occasional dash of 
yellow. They have a style all their 
own and would make not only an 
excellent wedding gift for the early 
spring bride but a most welcome 


re 





FIG. 22 


addition to your own china closet. 
They are 93” in diameter and 
cost $2.25 each, carefully packed 
and express prepaid. — Les Ar- 
TISANS, 165 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton. 








iii 


varying | 


antique 


reproductions & adaptations 


¥ 


For the dining room, bedroom and 
living room. Inspired by priceless 
originals in public and ge col- 
lections. American, Eng ish, French 
and Italian periods, in pine, maple, 
cherry, beech, oak, mahogany and 
walnut. Fine hand craftsmanship, 
aged, mellow finishes. 


CHARLOTTE FURNITURE CO. 
Charlotte, Michigan, Dept. HB 331 


I enclose 10 cents for booklet. 


ADDRESS 


Bookof 


Brief 
Authentic 


Interesting 


HB 331 











urnilure 









Easy to 
Read 


Lees 


The fifth printing of this short, 
fully illustrated history of 
period styles is now ready. All 
principal furniture eras cov- 
ered, together with glossary and chronology. A 
valuable reference book for the student. En- 
ables the novice to know period styles and 
identify furniture. Nicely printed and bound. 
Endorsed by librarians, decorators, designers, 
architects, dealers, etc. Price barely covers 





production costs. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 














Plant Easter Bulbs 
In This Window Basket! 


Blooming bulbs at Eastertide! And 
»lanted in this sturdy little window-sill 

ulb Basket they will form a charming 
decoration for cottages, apartments, 
town and country houses. Baskets are 
handmade of white oak splints, with 
metal containers, Colors, brown or grey. 
Size 344” x 17 4" (fit window sills). No. 
28 —-priceeach. postpaid, $3.00. (Bulbs 
not included). 


The Treasure Chest 


Asheville, North Carolina 





Hand-made lantern No. 4401 
is solidly constructed of oxidized 


brass and completely wired ready 


to install. Height overall, 934"— 
width, 614" — projection, 4%". 
Price $15.00. May be had at the 


better dealers. 


JAMES R. MARSH & CO. 
ESSEX FELLS NEW JERSEY 








in the March Atlantic Oridinet NANCY. i : 
4oca copy SAND Hoo RUGS W rought Iron Lighting Fixtures Small classes offering training tor artistic pho- 
t atalogue rs arence . 

J Director. 460 West 144th St.. New York. 


54-C Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








STOPS SLIPPING IN 
BATHTUB—SHOWER 
Fits in bottom of tub. Patented 
vacuum cups molded in mat 
make it nonskid. High grade 
rubber, attractive design, beau- 
tiful colors. White $2.75, Green, 
» Blue, Orchi $2.95. Depart: 
ment, House Furnishing and 
ar awatS stores, or direct on re- 


ceipt of. price, or C.O.D. pooTsur U 


Circular Free. 
sca TUB MAT 





FOOTSURE CO.,INC. 
N-39, 407 East Pico St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 

00 a week. You can earn while 
learning. Writetodayfordetails— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
15A Plymouth Bldg. 

Des Moines, la. 



















CLARENCE H 
SCHODL oF PHOTCS SRAPHY 
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THE HOME BUILDERS GUIDE 











FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN 
IN TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi- 
dences throughout the East and South 
and these books show representative 
examples of his work. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES” 13%x19 
inches, 30 two-story designs, $15,000 
to $300,000 to erect. Price $5.00 de- 
livered. 
“STUCCO HOUSES?” (cloth) 14x 
26 inches, 24 designs mostly two-story, 
$15,000 to $140,000 to erect. English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish styles. 
Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 
Send check or call and 
see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


Suite 1207, 280 Madisor Ave. at 4h St., New Y. 


Concise 


Answers 


| 








to Common Questions 











*COUNTRY AND & 
subURBANHOUSES 
‘ Tenth 
Edition 
45 Designs 
160 Illustra- 
tions 
Price $3.00 
Postpaid 


— 7 





Plans and designs in Colonial, ‘English, Stucco 
and other styles of Architecture. Dimensions, 
general specifications and practical, useful infor- 
mation for the Home builder. Houses costing 
from $12,000 to $50,000 to erect. For detailed 
plan service and erection supervision consult 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York 








TELLER’S 
COLONIAL HARDWARE 


Har forged in theold manner. 
Distinctive and authentic 
designs of Early American 
hinges, latches and such. Bro- 
chure on request. Address: 


280 Wall Street, Kingston, N. Y. 








JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 
Free Book With Color Illustrations 
A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth, Pa. 





Q. Having been told that the lino- 
leum in my vestibule would look 
better if lacquered, | had this done, 
but the result is very spotty. What 
can I do about it? 


A. Had the linoleum previously 
been waxed? If so, the spottiness 
is due to your failure to remove it. 
Have the bad places sponged with 
benzine or gasoline to remove the 
wax, wash them, and apply lac- 
quer when dry. 


+ 


Q. I have seen from time to time 
descriptions of houses built with steel 
frames. Are they successful? And if 
so, why are they not more widely used? 


A. Steel-frame houses are highly 
successful, but are held back by 
the conditions under which they 
are built. Lumber for wood fram- 
ing is cut to size on the job, and 
can be nailed anywhere. But 
steel must be made to size in a 
mill and provided with holes for 
bolts or rivets at precisely the 
right places, so the first step in 
building a steel house is to calcu- 
late the exact form and dimen- 
sions of every piece. This must of 
course be done sufficiently in ad- 
vance to give the mill time to 
make all of the parts; but when 
construction starts it goes ahead 
very rapidly. Should changes be 
required after work starts, time 
will be lost while the mill makes up 
the new pieces. There are many 


advantages in a steel house, and 
wide use will come through house 
designs that will use standardized 
parts that can be stocked by 
material yards. 


+> 


Q. Having put in an oil burner, | 
want to finish my cellar, and am told 
that the plaster can be applied directly 
to the concrete foundation. Will it 
hold? 


A. Yes, and as it will become 
part of the wall, its temperature 
will be that of the concrete. This 
will give trouble, for the cellar 
will be damp as the warm and 
moist air of spring condenses 
against the cold wall. If the foun- 
dations are not already water- 
proofed, treat the inner face with 
a waterproofing compound, and 
apply the plaster to lath that is 
furred out to provide an air space 
of at least one inch. 


+ 


Q. After several visits to a house 
that I am thinking of buying I am 
fairly well satisfied with its condition; 
but can you suggest any special points 
to look out for? 


A. There are so many that you 
will do well to pay an architect or 
builder to report on it. But have 
you examined it during a heavy 
| storm? That will show you 
| whether the cellar is really dry, 
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COVER 
EXHIBIT 
ITINERARY 


The prize winning and honor- 
able mention covers, and a 
selection of the best designs to 
the number of 140, out of the 
1800 submitted in the House 
Beautiful contest of last year 
will have final exhibitions as 
listed below. 





Feb. 27-March 7 


ST. PAUL 
St. Paul Public Library 





| March 16-28 


LOS ANGELES 


Architects Building Mate- 
rial Exhibit 














$10,000 
IN_CASH 


+¢+ + for the most 


distinctive novel 


submitted before 


THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY PRESS 
and 

LITTLE, BROWN 
AND COMPANY 


FO 
N 


nteresting and 


(eum 


This fer is hr 
book rights only: 


$5,000 as an 


FEBRUARY 1, 1932 
s offered jointly by 


outright prize; 
$5,000 as an 
advance on ace 
count of royalties 
ADDRESS PRIZE 


ONTHLY PRESS 
ACHUSETIS 


KR FOLDER WITH PARTICULARS 
SVEL COMPETITION, ATLANTIC M 


ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 

















Hoa 3 € 


P LAN 
ro nit wt 


IF your building problem will be solved by the use of 


stock plans 


send 25c for our Portfolio of House Beautiful Homes. This includes a 


number of houses of different types of which we have working 


drawings and specifications for sale. 


The Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


| enclose 25 cents for which please send me the New Port- 


folio of House Beautiful Homes. 


Name and Address___ 


April 1-8 


SANTA BARBARA 
Public Library 











April 13-25 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The White House 








The announcement of the 9th 
Annual Cover Competition is 
now ready. For full informa- 
tion see page 295 of this issue. 


The House Beautiful 
8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 
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HISTORIC FLOORS FOR THE NEW ENVIRONMENT 


LANK FLOORS which enrich 
historic structures in this country 
and abroad,are an envied heritage 

from the architecture of the past. These 
were of necessity rough hewn, of varying 
widths and lengths, as determined by 
the size of logs available. 

Today, solid floor planks, as perfected 
by Bruce, conform to modern decorative 
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ideas in nicety of workmanship, but re- 
tain the “casual” characteristics which 
contributed much to the charm of the 
original floors. Random widths and 
lengths are now deliberately planned; 
knots and unevenness in grain and color 
are interesting in the “lower” grades; 
beveled edges suggest “cracks,” and em- 
phasize the individual boards. 








Bruce Plank floors are available in oak, walnut and Philippine hardwoods, 
in three grades, Mansion, Fireside and Tavern; five widths, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 
inches. *CELLized (chemically treated to resist moisture) or untreated; 
beveled or square edged. Sold through retail lumber dealers everywhere. 


6.£. Bruce Co: 


MEMPHIS TENNESSEE 












































Write for 16-page illustrated 
booklet, architects’ file size, 























LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HARDWOOD FLOORING IN THE WORLD 
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DE LUXE EDITION. Book “Kk,” a wonderful 
new book of home plans, 224 pages, 219 
different designs, over 600 illustrations of floor 
plans and photos of new American and English 
Colonial homes and other medium-cost dwell- 
ings. An ideal reference book showing size of 
rooms and buildings, with all dimensions and a 
description of each design. Many of the com- 
plete plans and specifications as low as $10.00. 
You cannot afford to build or remodel until 
you have seen this book. It may save you 
hundreds of dollars in extras. Postpaid only $3. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 








SPANISH HOMES 


OF CALIFORNIA 


A 48-page booklet of photographs and floor plans of 
homes of Spanish influence designed by leading arch- 
itects of Southern California. Ask your news dealer or 
mail check or money order of $1.00. 

Write for illustrated circular of Stillwell 

7 vol. Library of California Homes. 

THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 
405 Kress Bidg. Long Beach, California 
Plan Service and Special Architectural Designing 











CALIFORNIA PLAN BOOKS 
. “7 ; 
BY 


Books show floor plans, exteriors, cost, etc. 
“Spanish & Monterey Houses.” Latest in 2- 
story, 6 to 11 rms., $4,750 to $15,000... . .$2.00 
“Select Bungalows.”” New edition. Various types 
of bungalows, 2-story houses & duplexes. . $2. 
“Spanish & Italian Plans.” 6 to 11 rooms $1.00 
“Little Bungalows.”’ All kinds, 3 to 5 rms.. . $1.00 
YE PLAN SHOPPE, Geo. P. Telling, Mer. 
1555 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, California 
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and prove the tightness of roof, 
windows, and window frames, 
joining of roof and walls, and other 
parts of the house, against leakage 
of water as well as of air. 


+> 


Q. What is a ‘trennel’? I have seen 
the word in an old book on carpentry 
that gave no definition. 


A. It is a corruption of ‘tree- 
nail,’ the wooden peg that was the 
antecedent of the iron nail. 


+ 


Q. in a hard storm there is a wet 
place under one of my windows. The 
sill seems to be tight, and I am won- 
dering whether rain can come through 
a solid brick wall. 


A. Not if the wall is in good 
condition. But the leak may be 
far away from where it shows — 
in the upper part of the window 
frame, in the window of the floor 
above, or even in the roof. You 
will probably find it in a defect of 
the flashing that covers the joint 
between the top of a window 
frame and the wall. 


+ 


Q. If a cesspool is in sandy soil, why 
should it fill; and why, when cleaned, 
should it fill again so rapidly? Is there 
any remedy? 


A. With porous walls and loose 
soil, a cesspool should serve for a 
great many years, and short life 
will be due to grease, usually from 
the kitchen sink. Floating on the 
surface, it will enter the pores of 





the walls and clog them, this ac- 
tion continuing as the level rises, 
until the entire interior is coated. 
When this has happened, quick 
refilling after cleaning is only to be 
expected. Waste from the kitchen 
should pass through a grease trap 
that will remove the cause of the 
trouble. The remedy for a clogged 
cesspool is to dig another along- 
side, connected to it with a pipe 
near the top; protected against 
grease, the two will have much 
the same action as a septic tank, 
and in loose soil should last indefi- 


nitely. 
+ 


Q. I want a metal pantry sink in 
my new house, but only if it will stay 
bright; can | find one that will not 
lose its finish? 


A. Yes; nickel-silver should not 
show wear, and Monel metal, 
being an alloy, is the same all 
through and will last indefinitelv. 


+ 


Q. How can water escape from a 
steam boiler? My furnace man says 
that he has to let water into mine 
every few weeks, but that he can find 
no sign of a leak. 


A. The water escapes as steam, 
and leaves no trace because it is 
absorbed by the air. The escape 
is probably at a sticking air valve, 
or, if not, at a leaking radiator 
valve; it can be located at a 
time when the boiler is making 
steam by listening at each radia- 
tor for a faint hiss. The best of 
air valves will occasionally stick 
through gummed oil or sediment, 
and, if they cannot be freed by 

















COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street **¥7 Boston, Mass. 


OUR 


INDIVIDUAL 


SERVICE 














Choose your house 
on a rainy day 
advises 
MILTON TUCKER 


whose book gives you valuable 
help in the important task of 


BUYING AN 
HONEST HOUSE 


An ATLANTIC Book 
$2.00 
Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 














If you need professional help [entailing drawing of plans] — 


in building or remodeling your house 





in planning your grounds or garden 





in furnishing your rooms 





Send for our bulletin describing our individual service 


The Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your Bulletin as noted above: 


Name and Address 











PORTRAIT 
BY 


CAROLINE 


LP 
By 
Sylvia Thompson 


who got “sent down” from Oxford 
for neglecting her studies, and 
then, at the age ot 22: produced 
The Hounds of Spring, (best seller 
in 1926) is today the wife of Peter 
Luling, American artist, and the 
mother of two small daughters. In 
her Cotswold Stone Cottage, near 
Stratford-on-Avon, she is attaining 
her avowed ambition “to have 


health, children, in- 


numerable friends, and no ugly 


adequate 


° ” 
furniture. 


oO” wT a 


A vivid panel of contempo- 
rary English society. The 
author herself says “Portrait 
by Caroline deals with young 
people of my own age asI 
know and as far as I under- 
stand them. It deals with a 
situation which twenty years 
ago could only have led to 
scandal or tragedy, but which 
today seems to find its place 
in the inconsequent and yet 
attractively rhythmic pattern 


of modern life.” 


PP TT St 


6th printing 


This book was the 
January choice of the 


Book League of America 


$2.50 
at all booksellers 


An ATLANTIC Book 
published by 
Little, Brown and Company 
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In England, too 
Mazo de la Roche’s 


PORTRAIT 
OF A DOG 


has won highest praise 


HAVE read no more sym- 

pathetic, understanding 
or delightful dog-story than 
this study of a Scottie.... 
It is simple, true ‘and ex- 
traordinarily poignant, and 
the accompanying illustra- 
tions of Morgan Dennis have 
exactly caught the spirit of 
this superb story.” 


LoNDON 
Dairy TELEGRAPH. 


‘* ‘Jalna’ was a fine novel, 
‘Whiteoaks of Jalna’ was 
magnificent and a literary 
achievement, but ‘Portrait of 
a Dog’ is an intimate study 
likely to rank among the 
greatest of animal stories.” 


MANCHESTER 
Eveninc News. 


“It is difficult to convey 
thecharming sensibility with 
which this book is written. 
It is no easy Matter to present 
the story of a dog's life with- 
out sentimentalizing, or be- 
coming trivial. Many have 
tried and a few have suc- 
ceeded. Miss de la Roche is 
definitely among that dis- 
tinguished minority; her 
book is something more than 
a good ‘dog-book,’ and when 
judged by higher standards 
it survives the test. . . . Miss 
de la Roche’s writing never 
falls below a high level of 
distinction, but besides that 
it is touched by such tender- 
ness and understanding that 
few will read her ‘portrait’ 
without emotion.” 


LONDON T1IMEs 
Literary SUPPLEMENT. 





An ATLANTIC Book 


$2.50 at all booksellers 
Published by 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 





removing and shaking, should 
be soaked in gasoline. Another 
possible escape is through a 
crack or minute opening in the 
piping, especially in an elbow or 
connection, and shows itself by a 
discoloration of the insulating 
covering. 


+ 


Q. We want a house that we are 
planning to be thoroughly modern, 
and are thinking of using heavy in- 
sulation all over. But my husband 
says that with the insulation and metal 
weatherstrips it will be so tight that it 
should have some systeni of ventila- 
tion. He thinks that otherwise the air 
will have that unpleasant hot smell. 
Can you advise us? 


A. It is true that, with usual 
construction, ventilation is taken 
care of by leakage around win- 
dows, doors, and elsewhere. But 
such ventilation is not under con- 
trol, and, on stormy days being 
much too great, it is better to be 
able to suit it to the needs. In the 
modern house there is no leakage, 
and ventilation is usually by the 
opening of windows or of ducts so 
combined with radiators that the 
outside air is brought to the de- 
sired temperature. The time is 
fast nearing when houses will 
commonly be supplied with air 
fixed as to temperature and hu- 
midification, and cleaned; such 
houses will be closed the year 
round, for their air, unaffected 
by conditions without, will have 
the same qualities in the dead of 
winter as in the heat of summer. 
That is already possible; but even 
if you do not want to go to such 
an extreme, you will do well to 


carry out your plan for heavy in- 
sulation and metal weatherstrips. 
You will have windows for ventila- 
tion, and can avoid the feeling of 
closeness by using a humidifier. 
As you will undoubtedly heat 
with oil or gas, you will have 
stopped the hot-air smell at its 
source, for this is due to the 
singeing of dust on radiators and 
in register boxes. 


+> 


Q. How can | take the squeak out of 
my stairs? 


A. The squeak is due to play be- 





| the underside of the stair is open, 
| drive wedges into the joint, dip- 

ping them first in glue. 

satisfactory method, but one that 
| must be used when the underside 
| is not accessible, is to drive long 
screws through the tread and into 
the riser; with bare treads the 
heads can be countersunk and 
covered with wood plugs glued in 
and stained or painted to match. 


+> 


Q. In making a cement walk, is it 
necessary to go any deeper than the 
sod? 


A. For stepping-stones, no; but 
for a walk there should be enough 
of an excavation for a fill of cin- 
ders or pebbles eight inches thick 
for drainage, without which the 
heaving of the ground as it freezes 
and thaws will break the cement. 
The walk itself should be in two 
layers —first rough concrete and 
then the finish, divided into 
blocks separated by a quarter 
inch or so, and with enough pitch 
to shed water. 





A less > 


tween the tread and the riser. If | 











Are you taking full advantage of the services 





offered by our Home Builders Service 





Bureau ? 











We are glad to ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS about 


@ Building your house 


@ Planning or planting your grounds or gardens 


@ Furnishing your rooms 


Address the 


Home Builders Service Bureau, 


8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


[Enclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope.| 
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Coming March 6 
An Important New 
Book on Russia 


THE ROAD 
TO THE 
GREY PAMIR 


By Anna Louise Strong 


: i lure of the conquer- 

or’s way to India — the 
way of Alexander, of Marco 
Polo, of Sultan Babur — 
drew Miss Strong from the 
comparative civilization of 
a city in Russian Turkestan 
to the road to the Grey 
Pamir. This is the story of 
her remarkable journey on 
horseback to the High Pa- 
mirs, that desolate Central 
Asian plateau which men 
call ‘‘the Roof of the 
World.”’ 


Traveling at first with the 
caravan of a geological ex- 
pedition and later joining a 
garrison of troops sent to 
relieve a remote post in the 
mountains, the author made 
her perilous way against 
desperate hardships, under- 
going strange experiences 
with Soviet officials, horse 
thieves and all manner of 
men, spending nights in the 
yurts of nomad tribes, and 
visiting the Soviet of the 
High Pastures in the Vale 
of Alai. 


Besides describing her ad- 
ventures in an extraordinary 
land with a keen sense of 
humor and an appreciation — 
of the drama and beauty of 
what she was seeing, Miss 
Strong offers a valuable pic- 
ture of Soviet life in a primi- | 
tive part of Asia. ; 


$3.00 


13 IMustrations 


An ATLANTIC Book 


Published by 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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Joo re rar =| WHAT? Is shat 


INCINERATION 


< 


all brass pipe costs?” 


FORGET IT 





A modern exterior, or the latest mode of furnishing and decoration, 
are not the full measure of a modern home. The modern home is con- 
venient, and no home is truly convenient —or entirely modern—with- | 
out a satisfactory means of disposing of rubbish and garbage. The | 
Kernerator—pioneer of domestic incineration—completely modernizes | 
the home by furnishing a convenient, trouble-free and sanitary means 

for the destruction of rubbish, household waste and garbage. Your ‘‘Home-builders are surprised when I tell 
architect will tell you about the Kernerator and the years of success be- 
hind it. Or a line to us will bring an attractive and instructive booklet. them how little more Chase Alpha Brass 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY, 3542 N. Richards St., Milwaukee 


es 


INCINERATION 








Pipe costs than pipe that rusts,’’ says 


smalls 
Philip H. Maher, plumbing contractor. FM rove pf 





Ate youconsideringanewhome? Red, rusty water will stain laundry 














Then do the economical thing— and enamel. You'll see the flow of 
equip itwithChaseAlphaBrassPipe. water in the bathroom drop to a 
A History of the Years 1914-1918 For brass pipe isn’t expensive. thin stream every time a faucet is 


By using Chase Alpha Brass Pipe turned on downstairs. And when 
Capt. B. H. LIDDELL HART’S instead of rustable pipe, you'll add _ leaks finally start-—well, one ruined 
about three-quaiters of one percent wall or ceiling can cost far more 
to the building cost. Ona $10,000 _ than the few extra dollars you spend 

Th e house, that comes to only $75. now on Chase Alpha Brass Pipe! 
And that same percentage holds good Ask your plumbing contractor 


R F A q \W A no matter what your house costs. about it. He’ll advise you to decide 
This isa pretty small investment on Chase Alpha Brass Pipe. He 

























NNN \ —when you consider knows better than anyone 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart has \ ih \ the possible trouble and how important itis to start 
aE that _most difficult expense it saves you. with pipe that won't rust. 
tnt tlle ch sory of che war within «= (CC eneere vipe 3 oceans saan 
a reasonable compass. In about 500 bound to cause trouble wil risen is available—through 
pages he gives the average man an sooner or later. oT copper plumbing contractors. 






account that {s comprehensive and 
accurate. He tells the story not only 
in detail but in a manner that is 
worthy of the term history. — Bos- 
TON TRANSCRIPT. 







CHASE Gaz 
BRASS PIPE 


For Replacing Old Pipes 
CHASE COPPER WATER TUBING 


When old pipes have become clogged with rust, they can be replaced eco- 
nomically with Chase Copper Water Tubing. No tearing out of walls and 
floors is necessary. Chase Tubing is flexible; can be bent around corners; 
worked down inside walls. It saves fittings, saves money, and is rust-proof. 





Colonel Edward M. House says: “I 
hope the book may be widely read 
for within its pages may be found, 
besides the historical facts, many 
truths which it were well the ordinary 
citizen should know and contem- 
plate.” 














An ATLANTIC Book 
Published by Little, Brown © Company 
$4.00 at all booksellers 
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WITH CONVENIENT 
‘. INSIDE SCREENS :-: 

















































E.... Steel Casements are now 


equipped with attractive metal framed, bronze mesh 
screens, attached or removed from the inside. They’re | 
put on or taken off in a jiffy, but it’s easier to leave | 
them in place the year round. They’re almost invisible ] 
either from within or without and Fenestra Casement 
hardware is so designed that the window opens, closes 
ot locks through the screen but without once touching it. 

You’ll like the other Fenestra Casement features too: 
easy washing from within the room; more light; better 
control of ventilation; finger-touch operation without 
warping, swelling, sticking; weather-tight closure with- 
out need of weather-strips. And all this at a price as 
little as the cost of ordinary windows! 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS 
2259 East Grand Boulevard 


COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 







Ten CSLVKA 







STEEL CASEMENTS SCREENED 
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Modern French Decoration, by 
Katherine Morrison Kahle. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1930. 7% X 9}. 219 
pages, including index.  IIlus- 
trated. Price $3.50. 

ISS KAHLE has been a 
student of decorative art in 

many countries, and it is her 
opinion that France is the leader 
in twentieth-century decoration. 
One will be likely to agree with 
her after reading this book and 
studying its excellent illustrations, 
which show decoration of a clas- 
sical simplicity far removed from 
the startling manifestations of so- 
called ‘modern art’ which have 
done so much to obscure the true 
aims of modernism. Her informa- 
tion is first-hand and she has 
known how to condense it so that 
important facts are not lost sight 
of under a mass of unessential de- 
tails. It is a book which not only 
gives an interesting survey of this 
modern movement in France, but 
interprets its aims in a way that 
the average layman can easily 
grasp. Essentially sane in its 
approach to the subject, it will 
convert many skeptics to the 
conviction that the best modern 
decoration is eminently suited to 
our twentieth-century tastes and 
needs. 


The Cathedrals of Great Britain, 
by P. H. Ditchfield. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 1930. 5 X 73. 513 
pages, including index. Illus- 
trated. Price $2.50. 

i es first edition of this book 

was published in 1902 and has 
since been widely recognized as 
an authoritative guide to the 

English cathedrals. Nine new 

sees having been formed since the 

war, the newer cathedrals created 
are now included in this fourth 
edition just published. A_ brief 
history and architectural de- 
scription of all the cathedral 
churches in England, Wales, and 

Scotland are given, with photo- 

graphs and sketches illustrating 


.The Hooked Rug, by William 


LAMP 


the text. In spite of its very 
complete contents, the book 
makes a compact little volume 
designed particularly for those 
visiting the cathedrals of Great 
Britain who wish to appreciate 





both their history and _ their 
architecture. 
The Chrysanthemum and Its Cul- 


ture, by Edward A. White. 
New York: Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Company. 1930. 5} x 
8. 192 pages, including index. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00. 
HIS is another useful book in 
the Farm and Garden Library 
series. Its author is the head of 
the Department of Floriculture 
and Ornamental Horticulture at 
the New York State College of 
Agriculture, and since his first 
experience in growing chrysanthe- 
mums at Amherst College thirty- 
five years ago, he has been keenly 
interested in this genus. Histori- 
cal, botanical, and cultural de- 
tails are discussed, and the book 
is well illustrated. 


Winthrop Kent. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Company. 1930. 

210 pages. Illustrated. $5.00. 

ONSIDERING the keen in- 

terest which has been shown 
in hooked rugs for several years 
past, there has been remarkably 
little literature published on the 
subject, and in consequence this 
book of Mr. Kent’s will be wel- 
comed enthusiastically by all those 
who are interested in this typically 
American craft. 

The origin and development of 
hooked rugs are fully discussed, as 
well as the practical methods of 
making them, and many other 
related subjects. Almost as inter 
esting as the text are the one 
hundred and seventy-two illus- 
trations showing the fascinating 
diversity of design and workman- 
ship in hooked rugs of every period. 
The book itself is attractively 
printed and bound in a mannef 


worthy of its valuable —_— 
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THE HOUSE 


T last the bedroom has come into 
its own. We moderns have discov- 
ered that not only do we sleep in our 
bedrooms but wake up in them... 
sometimes breakfast in them... even 
receive our friends in them. And so 
all the resources of modern wallpaper 
are called upon to aid in making bed- 
rooms gay or alluring. . . stimulating 
or restful as the temperament of the 
owner dictates. 


The right wallpaper can work a lovely 
magic in your bedrooms, too. . .em- 
phasizing the sturdy masculinity of this 
room ... making that one suavely ele- 
yant...the other sweetly chic. With 
its aid dull rooms take on a refreshing 
newness... ill assorted furniture an 
unexpected harmony. And every morn- 
ing the members of your family wake 
to walls that reflect their varying per- 
sonalities .. . that whisper sophistica- 
tion or naivete . . . are dignified or gay. 


Because, today, the range of wallpapers 
— classical, semi-classical and modern— 
is so wide . . . and because the effect of 
varying patterns on the apparent size 
and shape of a room is so different ... 
to help you the Wallpaper Association 
has published a handbook. This tells 
you almost everything you want to 
know about decorating with wallpaper. 
10c will bring it to you and with it 
comes the right to free advice at all times 
on your individual decorating problems. 


ASSOCIATION 


3O EAST 40M STREET NEW YORK 


The Wallpaper Association, 10 East 40th Street, New York D-2 
Please send me your book “Improve it with Wallpaper.” I enclose 10c. 


UN Se nh a oe 


My Walipaper Dealer’s Name 


BEAUTIFUL 
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BOOK & LAMP 


(Continued from page 228) 





Bulbs for American Gardens, by 
John C. Wister. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. 1930. 6} x 
gf. 278 pages, including index. 
Illustrated. Price $6.50. 

VER fifty excellent photo- 

graphs illustrate this very 
practical and very complete book 
on bulbs. It reviews all the beg#@r 
known and many of the rare bulbs 
suitable for culture in various 
parts of the country, and also 
gives the beginner much useful 
advice in regard to planting, 
cultivation, and so forth. As 
secretary of the Pennsylvania 

Horticultural Society, Mr. Wister 

is an acknowledged authority on 

this subject, and his book is one 
that every real gardener will wish 
to own. 


Modern Decorative Art, by 
Maurice S. R. Adams. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1930. 83 x 103. 249 
pages. Illustrated. 

i ete content of this book is far 

less inclusive than its title 

would lead one to expect, since it 
discusses little beyond the ideas 
and work of its author, Maurice 
Adams, an English decorator and 
designer. It is concerned chiefly, 
both in text and in illustration, 
with furniture designed by Mr. 
Adams which he has_ evolved 
from eighteenth-century designs. 
Whether or not this evolution is a 
credit to the twentieth century is 
open to question, but it is at least 
an honest attempt to modernize 
and vitalize old forms, rather than 
completely breaking with time- 
honored traditions. The majority 
of the pieces illustrated are made 
of burr walnut, whose beautiful 
graining Mr. Adams feels to be es- 
pecially adapted to the curved 
surfaces which characterize his 
furniture. Other questions relat- 
ing to decorating are somewhat 
briefly discussed. As an expression 
of Mr. Adams’s personal ideas on 
modern decorative arts, this is 
doubtless an interesting book, but 
as an unbiased and adequate 
presentation of the subject in its 
broader aspects it leaves much to 
be desired. 


Modern Roses, by J. Horace 
McFarland. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1930. 
52 x 8. 284 pages, including 
index. Illustrated. Price $5.00. 
LL the important facts regard- 

4A ing roses which are now be- 

Ing grown commercially are con- 

tained in this valuable book. 

Unlike most catalogues, which 

may stimulate our imagination 

but which often strain our cre- 





dulity to the breaking point, it 
confines itself to facts unobscured 
by exaggerated enthusiasm. Over 
2500 varieties are mentioned and 
the book also contains 48 accurate 
color plates and 31 sepia pictures. 
It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the author, who is the presi- 
dent of the American Rose So- 
ciety, Editor of the American Rose 
Annual, and author of several 
books on roses, is better qualified 
than anyone in this country to 
prepare such an authoritative 
volume. As a reliable guide for 
those who grow roses either as 
amateurs or as professionals, this 
book could scarcely be improved 
upon. 


Rainbow Fragments — A Garden 
Book of the Iris, by J. Marion 
Shull. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. 1931. 63 
X 10. 317 pages, including 
index. Price $3.50. 

ERE is a book not only full 

of information about iris 
growing, but one which succeeds 
in communicating the author’s 
own enthusiasm for these ‘rain- 
bow fragments.’ The history of 
the iris is included, as well as 
much practical information con- 
cerning its care and cultivation 
and a detailed description of the 
better varieties. Interesting pho- 
tographs illustrate the text, and 
best of all are the eighteen very 
lovely paintings in color by the 
author, who is himself an iris 
breeder and specialist. 


Introduction to Art, by Dura 
Brokaw Cockrell. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. 1930. 
51 x 8. 475 pages, including 
index. Illustrated. Price $3.00. 
N this book which introduces 
us to the principal achieve- 

ments in architecture, painting, 
and the crafts, we are again re- 
minded that, as the author states 
in her preface, ‘art is the living 
product of its civilization and 
holds an important place in rela- 
tion to language, geography, and 
community interests.’ Not only 
are we given an introduction to 
definite schools and works of art, 
but to the principles which under- 
lie them all, an understanding of 
which is essential to any true ap- 
preciation of art. In these days 
when art in every form is avail- 
able to all of us, it is a pity that so 
few of us take the time to give it 
intelligent appreciation. To stimu- 
late this interest and thereby to 
enlarge our ability to enjoy beauty 
in its many and varied forms is 
the object of this very illuminating 
book. 
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LIGHT WITHOUT GLARE 
VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAFTS 


N an ever increasing number of homes, Victoria 
Venetian Blinds are providing a degree of 
comfort possible with no other form of window 
equipment. 


They permit sunlight in controlled volume without 
any glare ... and ventilation without any drafts. 


And beauty, too! They harmonize with the finest 
surroundings and produce a restful, charming 
effect. 
In any color desired ... to fit any size window. 
Supplied by leading interior decorators, furniture 
and department stores. Write for complete 
information and name of nearest distributor. 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 


Blinds since 1894 


NORWALK, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ICTORIA 


A 
i 


‘ALWAYS READY TO SERVE? 


VENETIANS 





New — NHodern 


A permanent awning, attractive in 
appearance. Permits good vision, keeps 
heat away from the glass. Supplied in 
any size or any color desired. Ask for 
folder, “Shutter Awnings”. 







TCC EOL 






She Getter. Glinds 
SHUTTER AWNINGS 
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THE use of travelling is to regulate imagination by reality, and instead of 
thinking how things may be, to see them as they are. — SAMUEL JOHNSON 





APAN in April — the Inland Sea 

where the restless tide touches the 
heart of the flowery land. The green 
countryside is feathered with delicate 
pink — it’s cherry-blossom time. 

Land at Kobe and push on to Kyo- 
to, the old capital, seat of the Shogun 
government, where palaces carefully 
preserved keep alive the wondrous 
artistry of the people of long ago. 
Here each year is presented an ancient 
rite, the cherry-blossom dance. 

A Japanese theatre; along one side 
on a raised platform, cross-legged and 
motionless, sit a row of geishas, thirty 
or more, singing in unison. Opposite 
them another row play upon stringed 
instruments, their hands moving 
rhythmically as one, while on the 
stage the finest dancers of the king- 
dom, chosen and trained for years for 
this very festival, swing through in- 
tricate steps, the embodiment of grace. 

The scenes, miraculously changed, 
depict the birth,- the awakening of 
another year, with the _ bursting 
cherry spray. The climax comes 
when the winter snows are swept 
away by hidden hands and it’s 
blossom time. Gay kimonos, the 
haunting beat of the music; the audi- 
encé sits breathless, carried away — 
it’s a delightful insight to the hearts of 
the beauty-loving Japanese. 

Leave Japan from Yokohama and 
at sunset watch Fujiyama fade into 
golden mist against the evening sky. 
The glistening cone drops behind the 
bright horizon; the Far East has gone, 
but you have glimpsed beneath the 
surface. The dance so dear to the 
Japanese has given you new under- 
standing, 
and that is 
what makes 
all wander- 
ing worth 
while. K.R. 


RAVEL is not the exclusive 

pleasure of the leisurely, for in 
these days of swift steamers a person 
with only two or three weeks at his 
disposal is enabled to visit places 
which are really foreign and exotic. 
And of those reached from the Atlantic 
seaboard none is more charming than 
Bermuda. But two days from New 
York, and what a difference! After the 
slow passage through the tortuous 
harbor entrance the landing is made at 
the dock right in the centre of Hamil- 
ton, alongside its busiest street. And 
lo! there are no motor vehicles to be 
seen. The jingle of bicycle bells and 
the gentle clang of carriage gongs 
replace the squawking din of our city 





Calendar for April 











AUSTRIA 
April io 


BELGIUM 
April § 


ENGLAND 
April 13 


April 28 
London 


SPAIN 
April 23 


SWEDEN 
April § 


April 30 





Handel’s Messiah in Great Concert Hall, Vienna 


Carnival Procession at Mons 


Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon, till May 16 


Rhododendron Show for two days at Horticultural Hall, 


Rose Féte at Barcelona 


Concert in the Royal Opera House at Stockholm, giving 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 


Walpurgis Night. Bonfires on the hills all over Europe. 
Saint Walpurgis was an abbess who emigrated from England 
to Germany in the eighth century and in some way became 
associated with the night when witches ride on broomsticks 
to a rendezvous with the devil in the Harz Mountains. 





streets. A surrey or victoria 
in lieu of taxi waits to take 
you to your destination. 
Wherever your hotel may 
be situated, some attractive 
scene lies beyond the win- 
dow. The flowering trees and vines 
are the glory of Bermuda, and they are 
everywhere — in back streets and on 
humble houses as well as in the parks 
and fine gardens. And on the harbor 
side there is a constant procession of 
flashing white sails dipping and skim- 
ming in the fresh breeze. In the evening 
in those peaceful lanes the only sounds 
are the crooning of harmonicas and the 
faint tinkle of bells. Bright lights are 
replaced by the pale glow of carriage 
lamps which flit softly past in the 
dusky shadows. You feel soothed, 
bathed in peace, and the Isles of Rest 
have begun to weave their spell. 

By day there are various pleasures. 
Here is a swimmer’s paradise — the 
most heavenly bathing on a beautiful 
beach of pink and white sand, in an 
ocean whose colors elude description. 
In unbelievable contrast the clear, 
luminous green near the shore is 
streaked suddenly with dark purple 
and brown, changing again out 
beyond to the marvelous blues and 
greens of deep water. Words cannot 
compass it or imagination exaggerate 
it. Nature here outstrips any artist. 
And though you may not take all the 
possible trips, don’t miss going to the 
marine gardens in the glass-bottomed 
boats. You can see and buy corals of 
all kinds on shore, but they never look 
so lovely as in their natural setting, 
and to see them in that weird undersea 











light with brilliant fish darting 
in and out is a revelation of a 
world strange to most of us. 

Driving is a matter of 
course in Bermuda. The quaint 
carriages with their colored 
drivers are a real feature of the 
place, and driving is a curiously 
pleasant sensation to the motor-sur- 
feited city dweller. There is some- 
thing very intimate and sociable about 
it. You see plainly the smallest details 
of passing scenery and can stop to 
take pictures or pick flowers as you 
go, all in that pleasantly unhurried 
manner which even visitors to Ber- 
muda soon achieve. And all the way 
is like a brilliant pageant of pretty 
coral houses washed in blue, ochre, or 
pink, set among palms and hibiscus, 
draped by luxuriant blossoming vines, 
and looking out upon gorgeous vis- 
tas of intensely blue water. 

Heightened color, subdued sound, 
and a slackening of pace are the first 
contrasts one feels in Bermuda — and 
are n’t they all elements of the perfect 
vacation? 


—F. H. B. 


ISING from a little plain in South- 
west France and standing like a 
sentinel over the smiling countryside 
is the Bastide of Cordes, the ‘Mont- 
Saint-Michel of Languedoc.’ It is 
by far the most interesting of all the 
bastides of France, those watch-dog 
towns that were made in the Middle 
Ages by king, or bishop, or lord, to 


. stand guard over the farm lands or 


protect the frontier. Each was laid 





out on the same plan — a square or 
place, surrounded by arcades, streets 
running at right angles, and a strong 
wall round about. The term must not 
be confused, however, with the bas. 
tides of Provence, as they are farm. 
houses or summer residences in the 
country. They were named simply 
‘La Bastide,’ or else given flowery 
titles such as ‘Realmont’ or ‘Ville. 
franche,’ or named for famous ancient 
fortresses, as Damiette, and so forth, 
Cordes received its name from Cor- 
doue, or Cordova in Spain, from which 
it was patterned. 

Cordes is on one of the main motor 
routes from Paris to Toulouse; or it 
may be reached by train from Tou- 
louse, as it lies about fifty miles north. 
The railway station is Vindrac, and 
from here one takes a motor bus four 
miles east. Built in 1222 by Count 
Raymond VII of Toulouse to act as 
a northern outpost to his domain, it 
still preserves much of the three lines 
of walls erected at various periods to 
strengthen the defense. When one 
leaves the car or char-d-bancs at the 
outer gate and starts the climb up the 
little hill, the medizval atmosphere 
enwraps one, and at once from that 
half-timbered house a maiden in 
satins and wimple peers out, while a 
knight in armor rides out of the lane 
ahead and challenges one’s passage. 
Three gates must be passed before 
the inner town is entered, while the 
ages roll back a hundred years at a 
time as one climbs; the houses which 
line the little street changing in archi- 
tectural form to earlier periods, with 
the modern construction and necessary 
repairs preserving as much as possible 
of the original — a window here, a 
doorway there, and on that corner a 
bit of overhanging half-timber work 
on the second story. 

Cordes is the happiest and liveliest 
little hill town we found in four years 
of wanderings over France and Italy, 
full of business and 
bustle, singing and 
laughter; and from 
every doorway the 
smiling housewife 
nods you a ‘Bon 
jour,’ while the 
children in the 
streets areneat and clean and tidy, asare 
the streets themselves! Such a relief 
after the many aged towns crowning the 
hills of Provence and Italy, wher 
much of the old population has gon 
and many a window or doorway * 
empty of glass or panel, while whole 
streets are silent and echo only to the 
footstep of the visitor. 





—S.H. 
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The sun never sets on the American 
Express travel service. Its chain of 
offices reaches around the world—from 


, Chicago south to Argentina, from 


New York to Bombay and from San 
Francisco west to Singapore. 

Your first link in this great chain of 
travel service is the nearest American 
Express office. The moment you decide 
on a trip you need only to telephone 
the local office. A staff of trained travel 
men will begin to work for you, plan- 
ning the entire trip. All the trouble- 
some details, such as tickets, hotel 
rooms, side trips, steamship, railroad 
and aeroplane reservations, they will 


WORLD SERVICE 


TE ITINERARY 
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Your first Link 
‘ ina Iravel Chain 
| that Girdles the Earth 


arrange for you...saving your valuable 
time. All this will be done to your own 
specifications and according to your own 
ideas as to cost, whether youwish to trav- 
el to Bermuda, Europe, or the Orient. 

Outline your trip—turn the details, 
the worry and shopping over to the 
American Express office. A pathway of 
service will be carved across countries, 
over seas, and through frontiers. 

Near you— wherever you travel — 
will be dependable American Express 
travel offices—all backed by the finan- 
cial strength and travel experience of a 
great international institution. 

Send coupon for travel information. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


FOR TRAVELERS 





American Express Company 


35 








65 Broadway, New York 70 East Randolph Street, Chicago 
Market at Second St., San Francisco 601-606 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Please send me information on a trip to__ 
leaving about_ lasting weeks, 
Name Address _— 
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DURHAM... glorious eleventh 
century cathedral peacefully 
towering above the River Wear 

.. @ magnificent glimpse of 
medizeval splendour — one of 
manythatyou mustn't miss. Trav- 
elling through England's east- 


ern counties is more than a 
journey .. . it's a panorama of 
history and romance . . . Often 
you have heard the names... 
YORK... ancient city dominat- 
ed by its sublime cathedral, 
treasure house of stained glass 
... ELY, PETERBOROUGH, 
NORWICH, LINCOLN, 
FOUNTAINS ABBEY, CAM- 
BRIDGE...and a dozen more. 
Let them be mere names no 
longer . . . make them into 
memories. You will find them 
all on the eastern side of Britain, 
served by the LondonandNorth 
Eastern Railway. 


Cali or write for new descrip- 
tive booklet 14. 
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COMPAUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent 
11 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 230) 


HENEVER anyone announ- 

ces that he is going to the 
Riviera, visions of Monte Carlo, Nice, 
Cannes, Mentone, come into the 
mind, with, perhaps, these days a side 
thought to Juan-les-Pins, or the sum- 
mer season at Antibes. There is a 
picture of gayety, casinos, yachting, 
polo, horse shows, with a continual 
round of luncheons and dinners and 
a great deal of motoring. 

Any thought of a quiet life usually 
means an expensive villa with a 
garden in which one 
sits and views the aah 
activities of others. 

A few years ago, ‘ 
whenever ‘the little 
towns back in the 
hills’ were mentioned, 
someone vaguely 
said: ‘Oh, yes. I’ve 
been to Grasse. It’s the 
place where they make the perfumes.’ 

Gradually, however, the charms of 
those small hill towns, where one can 
still live quietly and informally, and 
yet enjoy the climate and_ scenic 
splendor of Southern France, are 
becoming better known. Painters and 
writers were in the vanguard of dis- 
covery, and they did not, as a rule, 
advertise their find. Quaint old houses 
with terraced gardens built on the 
steep sides of hills, and giving most 
entrancing views of snow-clad Alpes 
Maritimes on one hand, while, across 
slopes of silvery olive trees, a wedge- 
shaped vista of the turquoise sea 
could be had, were remodeled ac- 
cording to the owners’ ideas, and some 
delightful country places evolved. 

These hill towns are almost too 
numerous to mention. Until fairly 
modern times the country near the 
Mediterranean coast was so harassed 
by pirates and brigands that the 
people built their towns where they 
could best defend them; hence the 
most picturesque 
clambering up 





inaccessible, but 
sites, with houses 
steep and rocky slopes, or 
clustering round the chateau 
of the seigneur for protec- 
tion. 

Along the mountain ridge 
from Grasse one comes into 
the narrow and dramatic 
gorges of the river Loup, with the 
village of Gourdon perched at a 
dizzy height at the entrance to the 
gorges; a little path zigzags up the 
side of the precipice, which is known 
as the ‘Chemin de Paradis,’ so steep 
it is and hard to climb. Gourdon has 
its chateau which has been bought and 
made comfortable, and it can be 
reached by a less precipitous route 
than the Chemin de Paradis. It is 
worth the climb, for the view from its 
little place is marvelous. Vance, a 
fairly large town in comparison to 
Gourdon, — though none of these hill 
towns are very sizable,—is a few 
miles further along. 





Coming nearer Nice and the sea, one 
finds Cagnes scrambling up to its 
chateau — the flat-towered Chateau 
de Grimaldi, built solidly on a rock at 
the top of the hill. There are still 
traces of the wall that once surrounded 
the town, and a remnant of the chemin 
de ronde where, in ancient times, the 
watch would makeits rounds tosee that 
all was well on every side of the town. 

The quaint inn, Le Cagnard, made 
by throwing together several old 
houses above the chemin de ronde, 
looks out across the folds of the valley 
to the sea. Sitting on the terrace of the 
inn, at night, one sees, far below, the 
lights of motor cars speeding along the 
toad to Nice or Cannes; the hurrying 
life of the Riviera goes on, but it is 
hard to realize it up here on the quiet 
hill, where the only sound is the liquid 
song of the nightingales in the valley. 

K. W. D. 


F I were to make a list of the most 

interesting streets in the world, 
there would be many more widely 
known, but none more quaint and 
curious, than a certain little street 
which runs along atop a portion of the 
ancient city wall in the delightful old 
city of Prague. It is called the Street 
of the Alchemists, for in the row of wee 
houses built here— no one of which 
is higher than a man’s lifted hand — 
there lived long, long ago the alche- 
mists which the king brought from far 
countries. And here in these tiny 
rooms they carried on their secret 
processes, trying with the primitive 
science of their times to wrest from 
the future the secret of transmuting 
base metals into gold. 

Now, the little houses are let very 
cheaply to humble people, most of 
them very old, who find here, surely, a 
rather happy haven for the end of life. 

An old legend, still told and perhaps 
believed by some in the region, tells 
of a house in this street which is 
visible only in a fog, and then 
only to those who were born 
before dawn on a Sunday. 
It is called the ‘Last Lamp 
House,’ and if one so favored 
by birth goes there at night 
when the mist has risen from 
the river, he may see the house at the 
end of the street, where daytime vis- 
itors see only a great stone. He may 
look through the small-paned, crooked 
windows and see the old alchemist him- 
self, moving about among his retorts 
and phials and brewing strange mix- 
tures over an emerald flame. 

We pictured one of these minia- 
ture houses as an ideal summer studio. 
It has all the essentials— and an 
abundance of artistic material on 
every side. It has come to be a dream 
of ours some day to carry out such a 
plan. Meanwhile, I pass on the sug- 
gestion. Perhaps for someone it may 
come true. ae ee 
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OU may enjoy the luxuries 


of modern comfort, irreproach- 
able service and a world 
famous hospitality. . for a 
pleasingly moderate tariff. . at 


.-- The HOTEL 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


J. M. ROBINSON 


Managing Director 
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A TOURIST 
IN SPITE OF 
HIMSELF 





‘Fut of valuable and help- 
ful hints to those going 
abroad.” 

Boston TRANSCRIPT 


A unique travel book 
showing how the reluc- 
tant male tourist may 
“do” Europe with profit 
and without pain. 






at all 
booksellers 


An ATLANTIC Book 











Published by | 


Little, Brown and Company 
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THE 
LAST 
STAND 


An Interpretation 
of the Soviet 
Five-Year Plan 


‘By 


a. disposition of the 
| LSoviet State is to-day a 
| matter of more concern 
throughout the world than 
at any other time since the 
Revolution of 1917. The So- 
viets came to power at the 
point of the sword, and 
_ during their formative years 
they tried to attain their 
| “World Revolution’’ by 
| joining forces with people 
_ in rebellion. 


Rebuffed in India, driven 
out of China, in 1928 they 
sought other means of per- 
forming their mission. In 
that year they embarked 
_ upon their Five-Year Plan, 
| and by building up their 
| man power, by developing 
their resources, and by or- 
ganizing (with the help of 
American engineers) their 
industries, they would 
| change Russia from an agri- 
| cultural to an industrial na- 
tion—a nation whose 
_ mighty resources would be 
used as a means of beating 
_ down all resistance. 


Undertaken, Father Walsh 
believes, as a last stand by a 
nation destitute of capital 
but rich in crude strength, 
the Five-Year Plan seeks to 
capitalize the present eco- 
nomic depression. 


The record of this giant 
undertaking is set down in 
absorbing narrative fashion 
by Father Walsh, who has 
drawn his material from 
Russian, European and 
American sources, and pre- 
sents it with an authority 
which commands respect. 


8 Illustrations — $3.00 


An ATLANTIC Book 
published by 





“sity BROWN & COMPANY 


| EDMUND A. WALSH, SJ. 
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THE DISTRICT OF 
THE IMMORTALS 


The beauty that held Ruskin will hold you. 
Ruskin was a prophet and lived in a place that 
matched the beauty of his imaginings. 


Wordsworth poet, Coleridge poet, Southey poet, 
De Quincey essayist, all these men lived in the 
English Lake District, walked in its Valleys and 
wrote and talked and built up a school of 
English verse that will last as long as the 
English tongue. 


Go to the Lake District, walk in the footsteps. 


of these Immortals and see for yourself how 
beauty can inspire beauty. 
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LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice- 

President — Passenger Traffic (Dept. 440), LMS ob 

Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Or 
from any LMS Ticket Agent. 






















“Tt is delightful to be in Stock= 
holm’, writes Henry McBride, 
art critic of the New York Sun— 
“Certainly this is one of the most 
beautiful cities of the world. Its 
fascinations are overpowering’. 





ISIT Sweden this summer. 
Go to Stockholm, that 


city of islands, blue water 


and magical “white nights’. 
See its architectural beauties, its 
lovely parks and gardens, its 
theatres, smart shops and gay 
cafes. Enjoy the long sunlit days 
in a motor or go down to the sea 
in a fast motor yacht, perhaps 
to Sandhamn or Saltsjsbaden 
where there is sailing, bathing, 
golf— and every opportunity for 
healthful outdoor sports. 


Within easy reach is Visby, 
city of ruins and roses; quaint= 
costumed Dalecarlia;Varmland, 
country of Gésta Berling; and 


| the Midnight Sun by comfort- 


able electric trains. 


Eight days direct from New 
York by the Swedish Ameri- 
can Line. From London or 
Paris by convenient boat or 
train service—ten hours by air. 
Through trains from Berlin or 
I lamburg. Booklet free from 
any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept. HB 
New York City 


551 Fifth Avenue 
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Of all rooms, the living room must be livable. Conveniently close 
to easy chair and reading lamp, the telephone helps make it so. 
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A telephone in your room or your guest's room is quiet evidence of a well-organized household. It helps in planning each day's 
program .. . in making appointments or issuing invitations. At night, it affords quick communication in case of emergency. 













A telephone in the kitchen speeds household business and helps 
to keep cook or yourself from straying too far from an active oven. 


“cr MANY THINGS room, library and bedrooms, in 

kitchen and service quarters, in 
MAKE YOUR APARTMENT PLEASANT, JOAN’’ fact, in al the important rooms. 
Calls can be made or received 





Modern apartments list telephone convenience among their living comforts anywhere at any time. There's no 
need to run from room to room. 
APARTMENT life is dedicated to the idea of con- There’s full privacy for the personal affairs of all 


venience. Modern apartments are designed within the family and servants. Life is much more 
and without to save time and steps and energy. _— gracious and efficient. 
They provide comforts and refinements undreamed Such telephone convenience costs surpris- 
of two decades ago. ingly little. Your local telephone company will 
Telephone convenience is, quite naturally, an gladly help you plan the proper arrangements 
important part of this existence. Today, the for your house or apartment, large or small. 
better apartments everywhere have telephones th Full information furnished by the Business 
at strategic points throughout. In the living \ ay Office upon request. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BuiLDING, FuRNisHING, EQuipPING, PLANTING, CARE OF PLANTs, 
Sources oF Osjects ILLUSTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 








We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 
of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 
Setts Stock House Puians, Especiatty Designs SMautu Housets, Remove ts Houses, Designs GARDENS, MAKES 

PLANTING PLANS FOR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, Makes CoMpLeETE FuRNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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an apartment designed by Henry Varnum Poor, whose name is associated prin- 
cipally with modern pottery, but who has obtained here most delightful effects. 
The arts of yesterday are treated in articles on lustreware, illustrated by pieces in 
an outstanding collection, and on the feather art of Old Mexico. 

Several pages are devoted to rooms which were designed 
especially by men for men, and an article of unusual interest 
describes a library recently built in Amherst, Massachusetts, a 
building which is included in our pages because it is so full of 
suggestions for other small towns which may be planning simi- 
lar buildings. 

The garden receives due attention in an article on plants which 
will grow in a rock wall, in two more planting plans for the 
house for a business woman, and in an article on the care of city 
gardens. 

Finally the house thar received first prize in the 8-12-room 
group in our last Small-House Competition will be shown, as 
will also the two remodeled houses that received first and second 
prizes. 


N= month will begin a series of articles on the harmonious house which 

will take up point by point the principles and rules to be followed in furnish- 
ing aroom. These are not only explained most explicitly, but they are illustrated 
by drawings which show their application so clearly that the 
oft-repeated words ‘balance, unity, scale, and so forth’ will lose 
their mystery and become definite tools for specific use. These 
articles will be equally helpful for the woman who wants to do 
the furnishing herself and for the one who wants to coGperate 
intelligently with her decorator. 

A comprehensive article fully illustrated, which tells of new 
designs in the textile field, summarizes very completely the new 
trends both in pattern and in color. Another points to the 
popularity of the lace tablecloth for formal and semi-formal 
occasions, and a third takes up th_ work of designers in the fore- 
front of the furniture field in England. Other articles on the use 
of modern block prints and on beds and bedding are filled with 
useful and pertinent information. 

An excellent example of the decorating art of to-day is seen in 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE MANSARD 
ROOF of this house is 
Ludowici Hand Made 
Shingle Tile. Not only is it 
exactly appropriate in type, 
but it obviates all sheen and 
reflection. Instead of forbid- 
ding hardness there is inti- 
mate warmth, And such a 
roof is permanent in beauty 
and protection. Its first cost 
is its last cost and it is an 
eminently sound investment. 
There is a pattern of Ludo- 
wici Lile con genially suitable 
for every type of architecture. 
Your architect can supply you 


with complete information. 
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Home of Thomas R. Coward, Bedford, New York 
Breed, Fuller & Dick, Architects. 2 


Made by 


L U Lo 4p W a Cc I T | L E LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 565 FIFTH AVENUE * CHICAGO: 104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * WASHINGTON: 738 FIFTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
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W. stand squarely behind the 
award of first prize in the five-to- 
seven-room group in the House Beau- 
tiful Small-House Competition to Wil- 
liam Wilson Wurster for the house 
shown in this issue. This house-has, we 
believe, the great merit of originality 
and simplicity. Obviously a copy of 
no other house, it is a straightforward 
attempt to solve a specific problem, 
which it does in the most direct man- 
ner. The result is not only convenience 
of plan but charm of composition in no 
small degree. Although our competi- 
tion last year drew upon as many 
states as it has in past years, — thirty- 
five, to be exact, — still five out of 
eight prizes went to California archi- 
tects. It is true that nearly one fifth of 
all the entries came from California, 
so that the law of chance dictated this 
result to some extent, but it is also true 
that the general merit of the California 
section was highest, taken as a whole. 

In such favoring of California ar- 
chitecture, we have been accused of be- 
ing swayed by the picturesque and 
prejudiced by the beauty of striking 
photography or by the enhancement of 
magnificent trees and luxuriant foliage 
which California seems able to create 
so easily on demand. But, actually, 
there obtain in this West Coast state 
conditions which are predisposing to 
good architecture. Traditions, for in- 
stance, are fewer and less binding, re- 
sulting in a certain freedom of mind 
which allows a fresh attack on a build- 
ing problem. Climate encourages out- 
of-door living, which suggests greater 
flexibility of plan and all kinds of de- 
lightful informal architectural effects. 
There is much wealth, which in many 
instances has been accumulated for 
this later-day spending on a beautiful 
house and grounds, and there is a de- 
gree of leisure which permits a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward experiments 
in architecture. Last, but not least, 
there is a landscape that is conducive 
to an architect’s best efforts. 

Our competition this year will have 
only two large groups: houses east of 
the Mississippi, and houses west of the 
Mississippi. We urge all California 
architects to enter this competition 
again, but we also consider this divi- 
sion a challenge to the many other 
architects in our Western states. 
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| campaign on foot to honor 
the two hundredth anniversary of 
George Washington’s birthday is be- 
ing sponsored by the American Tree 
Association, which is mobilizing an 
army of tree planters whose object is 
to plant ten million trees before Feb- 





ruary 22, 1932. An ambitious pro- 
gramme, but already the first million 
of these living monuments have been 
erected, and in the interests of con- 
servation, as well as in honor of our 
first President, we should all be eager 
to take part in such a practical yet 
symbolic campaign. The American 
Tree Association in Washington will 
send to all who write The Bicentennial 
Tree Planting Book, giving suggestions 
for a programme and telling how to 
plant. In this connection it may be 
well to remind those of our readers 
who still associate George Washington 
with the picture of a hatchet, a pros- 
trate cherry tree, and a smugly virtu- 
ous expression, that this dramatic 
incident has long since been discred- 
ited by trustworthy historians. 
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THoseE who have missed from the 
pages of the House Beautiful 
Frances Lester Warner's disclo- 
sures on ‘The House Confidential’ 
will be amused at this revealing of 
another household's secrets; not, we 
trust, too confidential, since we are 
publishing it without her per- 
mission 
























W: wish that more letters like this 
passed Over the Editor’s Desk, for in 
these pessimistic days we appreciate 
a correspondent who can so cheer- 
fully predict ‘a proud success to eco- 
nomic ends.’ 


I should be very glad to collaborate 
to your review by a rubric of highest 
interest for the stupendous and sug- 
gestive reflex of Italian master-piece, 
graciously inviting feminine public to 
make use of needle with all geniality 
according to the inspirations given by 
Italian artistic visions. 

That very original rubric, the num- 
ber of which should be gatherred 
thence even in a little volume with 
the same rich illustrations of which I 
give the photographs, would be en- 
titled: ‘The art of needle, marbles. 
and mosics of Italy.’ oe 

It seems to me that also the advis- 
able little volume, making use of 
cliches, the material already used, 
should be practically of much pecuni- 
ary resource, yet existing nothing of 
like (a very new idea that I would 
desire introduced by America) while 
Italian art interest and get passionate 
all Nations, therefore publishing in 
several languages we may have a 
proud success to economic ends. 

Awaiting your esteemed reply I 
remain... 














Se much attention and sentiment 
have been lavished on the beauties 
and associations of Mount Vernon 
that few people realize how completely 
neglected has been the birthplace of 
George Washington at Popes Creek, 
Virginia. 

The house itself was burned fifty 
years ago, and though the government 
acquired twelve acres of the estate and 
put up a tall white monument on the 
house site, few ever visited this remote 
and neglected spot. 

Eight years ago a band of nineteen 
persons formed the Wakefield Me- 
morial Association, whose object was 
to restore this place which, as patriotic 
Americans, they felt should be rescued 
and made a shrine worthy of its his- 
toric associations. More land was 
acquired, and the house is now being 
rebuilt of bricks which are made by 
hand from clay taken from the Wash- 
ington lands and burned on the place, 
as was done in the case of the original 
house. The design also follows closely 
both in external appearance and in 
interior detail the one built over two 
hundred years ago by Augustine 
Washington. The old gardens between 
the house and the Potomac River are 
being reconstructed, using old box and 
plants indigenous to the region. 

It is planned to open this national 
shrine in 1932 on February 11 — the 
date of Washington’s birthday ac- 
cording to the calendar then in use. 
In the meantime, anyone interested 
in furthering this splendid patriotic 
work, which is still in need of funds to 
carry out certain features of the res- 
toration, may communicate with the 
Treasurer of the Wakefield Memorial 
Association, Mr. A. M. Nevius, Vice 
President Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
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On Cover Exhibit will be shown 

in the following cities during March 

and April: — 

St. Paul February 27—March 7 
St. Paul Public Library 

Los Angeles March 16-28 


Architects Building Material Exhibit 
Santa Barbara 

Public Library 
San Francisco 

The White House 


April 1-8 


April 13-25 


JAMES BUSH-BROWN, landscape 
architect of Philadelphia, writes in 
this issue of garden pools 





tim itinerary for our Small-House 
Exhibit during the next two months is 
as follows: — 

Pittsburgh February 26—March 9 
The Pittsburgh Architectural Club 
Cleveland March 12-26 

Builders Exchange, ‘The House in 
the Sky’ 
Chicago March 30-April 11 
Builders Exchange 
New York City April 18-25 
Architectural and Allied Arts Ex- 
position 
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‘he widely separated gardens shown 
in this issue were designed by Ellen 
Shipman, Landscape Architect of New 
York, who has planned some of the 
loveliest gardens in America. 

As president of the City Gardens 
Club of New York, Mrs. Frederick 
Crosby Hodgdon has done much to 
stimulate interest in making the most 
of the limited areas available for city 
gardening. 

Doris Patee, having studied horti- 
culture, landscape art, and gardening 
before becoming a bookseller, can ob- 
viously speak with authority on garden 
books. 

Among the outstanding landscape 
architects whose work is shown this 
month, in addition to Mrs. Shipman, 
are James Bush-Brown of Phila- 
delphia, Agnes Selkirk Clark of New 
York, and Mary P. Cunningham and 
Fletcher Steele, both of Boston. 

William Wilson Wurster, who car- 
ried off the first prize for the Lest 
five-to-seven-room house in our Fourth 
Annual Small-House Competition, is 
a San Francisco architect. 
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OUR FIRST-PRIZE HOUSE 


Designed for Mrs. Warren Gregory 


WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT 


‘tm HousE, built in the Santa Cruz Mountains in porch, and play terrace, and a shelter for withdrawal 
California, was planned for week-end use during the fromthe sun during the middle of the day. As servants 
winter months and continuous use during the summer. come from neighboring farms, no provision had to be 
As it is occupied by varying groups of children and made for them. The primary consideration influenc- 
grandchildren, it was desirable to provide bedrooms — ing the design of the house and which is apparent in 
not adjacent. Other considerations in organizing the both plan and elevations, was the desire for simpli- 
plan were an eastern exposure for the kitchen, dining city as an antidote for the complications of city life 
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THE HOUSE Is BUILT of rough vertical 
boards whitewashed; the roof is of cedar 
Shingles, untreated, but now after three years 
already very dark in color; the trim, doors, 
and windows are white and the shutters of 
natural redwood. As there is no rainfall in 
California during the long summer, all 
planting dependent upon water was elimi- 
nated. A most interesting treatment as a 
result of this condition is the use of round 
paving blocks of redwood in the courtyard 


Tue INTERIOR is also finished with vertical 
boards painted with white cold-water paint, 
as is also the fireplace. The floor is made of 
12” x 24" slabs of wood laid in basket 
pattern 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD GARDEN? 


The Garden of Mr. and Mrs. George Meade in Dayton, Ohio 


A GOOD garden must be many things. It 
must be first of all a home for flowers. 
But more than this, it must allure. It must 
have meaning and design. It does not reveal 
itself at a single glance. It holds surprises. 
It is all things to all seasons, and at its best 
for each. Above all, it must be intimate. It 
must be a place of work and rest and recrea- 
tion, as a good house is. And last and most 
important, it must be an expression of its own 
neighborhood and climate. 

It is not often that one finds all these re- 
quirements fulfilled in a way more tempting 
to description than in the garden of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Meade of Dayton, Ohio. But it 
is with reference to the last-named require- 
ment that I wish particularly to write about 
it, because for some reason it is the one which 
Americans most often overlook. Yet it 
should be obvious that in a land so wide as to 
include the climate of nearly every other 
civilized country in the world, there must be 





Answers this Question 


BY HAZEL E. CUMMIN 


ELLEN SHIPMAN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


for each neighborhood a type of gardening, as 
there is a type of dwelling, more perfectly 
adapted to its conditions than any other. 

Mr. Meade was born and brought up in 
Dayton. His garden is a Dayton garden pure 
and simple, and to this fact it owes much of 
its charm and all of its individuality. It was 
not intended as a show place, although it is 
forever being thrown open to groups of people 
as often, and for as long, as these indicate 
their pleasure in visiting it. It was planned 
primarily for the pleasure of his family, and 
has that comfortable air of being always 
pleasantly in use which adds so much to the 
atmosphere of either house or garden. 

The flower garden proper is an intimate 
little semicircular affair of terraces descend- 
ing to a fountain pool, embracing the most 
secluded side of the house and giving directly 
off the living-room and card room by way of a 
main terrace, by means of which it becomes 
literally part of the family living quarters 
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in summer. Two wonderful old hard-wood 
trees shade it, one at the corner of the upper 
terrace near the house, one over that portion 
of the first garden level which is devoted to 
low wicker lounging chairs and settees, and 
to the more formal appurtenances of after- 
noon tea. 

I know of no finer garden building material 
than the creamy yellow limestone of Ohio and 
Indiana. Where it is used as it has been here 
for retaining walls and flagstones in contrast 
to the noble green of box, or for the edging of 
a pool whose color reflects the deep blue of a 
Mid-West sky, a setting is provided for year- 
round color effects which nei ther the droughts 
of August nor the drenching rains of Novem- 
ber can altogether dim. No photograph 
which fails to show the influence of this color 
background upon the seasons’ moods can begin 
to do the garden justice. 

Most of us have known the wish that our 
gardens might retain the month round the 
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Two OLD HARD-woop TREES shade this portion of the garden with 


Photographs by Matthews Photo Company 
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their spreading branches. This view taken from the rose arbor shows 
the charmingly intimate relation between house, terrace, and garden 


witchery which is theirs of a night when the 
moon is full and the sky clear. The Meade 
garden actually achieves this by means of a 
restrained artificial lighting which simulates 
miraculously the beauty of moonlight and 
inexplicably allies garden and terraces to the 
evening activities of the house. Two simple 
inverted lights, one yellow and one rose, are 
hidden in the foliage of two tall trees so that 
their light, filtering through the leaves and 
reflected in the spray of the fountain, has all 
the mysteriousness of moonlight, with none 
of its uncertainty. The only other lights area 
row of carefully shielded bulbs set along the 
base of a semicircular hedge of evergreens 
which forms the outer boundary of the 
garden. These are arranged with reflectors so 
that a diffused light is thrown upward along 
the hedge with an eeriness which suggests the 
fairy ring of myth and ballad. There are no 
doubt dozens of young peopie in the neighbor- 
hood who could testify to the power of its 
magic on a warm and scented night in June. 

Behind the fountain, this hedge opens in a 
gateway which leads down a flight of steps to 
an oval swimming pool overhung with willows 





and banked with roses and sweet-scented 
honeysuckle. Here again, the soft yellow of 
the bordering rocks and the deep blue of the 
pool itself become the keynotes for a color 
scheme as lovely as it is unfading. 

I have spoken of the garden as a semicircle. 
I should perhaps have said a double semi- 
circle. For here outside the garden hedge a 
wandering rail fence describes a wider arc 
embracing swimming pool, the charming 
little iris-bordered stream which feeds it,— 
and which, by the way, you would never 
dream was artificial unless you had been 
told,—and a bit of an old meadow and apple 
orchard. Beyond, the magnificently wooded 
hills and dales of Southern Ohio form a back- 
ground which is rivaled nowhere else that | 
know of in the country. Any of you who are 
familiar with the neighborhood know that in 
May these hills are themselves transformed 
into the most enchanting gardens by great 
masses of creamy dogwood, interspersed at 
intervals with the flaunting magenta of the 
redbud. Dogwood and redbud weeks in that 
vicinity have become festivals, which may 
in the course of years grow to be com- 
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parable with cherry-blossom time in Japan. 

True to its principle of being one with its 
surroundings, the Meade garden, and more 
especially the spring garden, has been planned 
with special reference to this wonderful set- 
ting. A glance at the illustrations will show 
how actually the May garden has been kept 
subordinate to its background. Tulips, ac- 
centing and supplementing the colors of the 
redbud, low-lying primrose and marguerites, 
boxwood borders, and the creamy limestone 
emphasizing the creaminess of the dogwood 
blossoms, all act merely as foils for the beauty 
of the hills beyond. Later tall larkspur and 
Madonna lilies restore the emphasis to the 
garden, while the hills close in as a solid leafy 
wall behind, offering quiet and seclusion and 
the promise of protection from the heated 
winds of August. 

I have sometimes thought that the style of 
house and garden architecture best suited to 
our Middle West is that of the Norman 
countryside. The peach orchard and picking 
gardens on the Meade estate, removed as 
they are from the main garden and the house, 
have just enough of the Norman flavor to 








FroM THE HOUSE one looks down 
descending terraces to a foun- 
tain pool surrounded by flow- 
ers. A semicircular hedge of 
evergreens encloses the garden 
and a gate at the far end 
leads down a flight of steps 
to a swimming pool 
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AN IRIS-BORDERED STREAM feeds the oval swimming pool which is built of native limestone. 
Shaded by willows, the pool itself is a deep blue and the surrounding banks are overrun with 
roses and honeysuckle 
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A PATHWAY WHICH INVITES THE EYE 


FROM THE PEACH ORCHARD ome looks back down this grassy path bordered with 
flowers to the irregular roof lines of the house beyond, which composes well with 
the garden from whatever angle it is seen. Ellen Shipman, Landscape Architect 
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make one wish for more. What lovelier, for 
instance, than a row of peach trees laden with 
ripe fruit espaliered in French style either 
side the gate, against a wall of yellow stoner 
Here again is one of those fine and enduring 
arrangements of color which give the place 
its special charm. Above the wall great ropes 
of white and salmon rambler roses provide 
the seclusion so important for a garden of 
this kind. This, by the way, is almost the 
only part played by roses on the place. Tea 
roses are not at their best through the long 
hot summers of Ohio, and have wisely been 
given a subordinate place in the scheme of 
planting. Rambler roses, on the other hand, 
grow and flower profusely, and have been 
used with stunning effect to top retaining 
walls, about the tennis courts, and for vari- 
ous other screening and ornamental purposes. 

Although the picking beds in this secondary 
garden are usually lovely enough to be fea- 
tures in themselves, attention is deliberately 
drawn away from them by a _ perennial 
bordered path which leads the eye straight to 
a lily pool in the centre of the garden, and on 
past it through the orchard to an arbored 
bench. One is apt to think of the main 
garden in terms of the social life of the house- 
hold. Here one thinks in terms of solitude and 
rest. Since both points of view are indispensa- 
ble, so both gardens contribute, each its share, 
to the life of the family they serve. I should 
be hard put to it to say which serves it best. 





R STANDING on the upper ter- 
race, flagged with Indiana 
limestone, one looks down 
upon the shaded lawn with 
ats inviting suggestion of 
tea and quiet sociability 


PasT A LILY POOL in the 
centre of the picking garden, 
a grassy path leads through 
the peach orchard to an 
arbored seat 
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APPLYING 
OLD CHINESE PAPER 
IN A 


DIFFICULT PLACE 


Skillful Hand Painting supplements 
the original Design in adapting 


this Paper to an existing Space 


Tris PAPER, painted by an English artist in the 
Chinese manner and transferred from an ancient house 
in Stratford-on-Avon, retains the brightness of its 
original painting of green yellow, and salmon figures 
on a soft green background. Although there was 
a sufficient amount of paper to cover the walls of the 
hall, the fitting of the twelve-foot-length panels to a 
sloping base line without destroying the beauty or 
sequence of the design presented something of a prob- 
lem. This was met by painting in a ground line on 
several of the panels, which is made still more con- 
vincing by the waterfall that follows the ramp of the 
wainscot. In the summer house of Mr. Ellery 
Sedgwick 
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BACK YARD OR GARDEN? 


The more complicated and artificial our Cities become, the greater 


the Need for more Oases of Greenery 


BY JEANNETTE R. HODGDON 


Mrs. Hodgdon is President of the City Gardens Club of New York. Because she has 
directed the activities of this club for five years and because this club is a pioneer 
among city garden clubs, this account of its aims and accomplishments should be of 
interest to all clubs organized in other large cities for similar purposes, and may 
perhaps encourage the formation of such clubs where they do not exist. For the next’ 
few months we shall publish other articles on the care and design of city gardens 
and shall welcome correspondence on this subject. 





N a lecture which he gave a few years ago, 

James Sturgis Pray, Professor of Land- 
scape Architecture at Harvard University, 
said, ‘We are coming to recognize more and 
more that one of the greatest needs of man’s 
life is beauty —all possible beauty in his 
daily surroundings, and particularly outdoor 
beauty.’ In no place in the world does this 
need exist more strongly than in the city of 
New York. There are more than six million 


New Yorkers, and where may they look for 
that outdoor beauty which is so essential? 
The parks are not enough. With the ever- 
increasing difficulties of getting about in the 
congested traffic, it becomes an expedition 





of high courage and determination to get to 
apark. Realizing that, unless some concerted 
effort were made, our metropolis would soon 
become in truth a city of steel and stone, a 
group of people, filled with a desire for natu- 
ral beauty in a town where it was rapidly 
disappearing, some ten years ago organized 
the City Gardens Club of New York. 


A LITTLE BRONZE BUDDHA 0” 4 pedestal 
and two old Spanishoil jars make interesting 
accents in the garden above belonging to Mrs. 
Hodgdon, while on the green-lattued wall 
hangs 4 Della Robbia Madonna and Child 
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Although there are many cities in the 
United States which have garden clubs, we 
feel that our organization is unique in its 
scope because of the conditions of life in a 
city which not only is the largest in America, 
but where life becomes increasingly compli- 
cated and artificial. Because of geographic 
and geological conditions, modern New York, 
as it develops, automatically becomes more 
and more the enemy of nature. Year by year 
every foot of land becomes more valuable. 
Down come the old homes; the gardens are 
uprooted. Up goes another skyscraper, busi- 
ness building, or apartment house, but 
without settings or greenery. Perhaps this is 











Privet, English ivy, and evergreens are hardy 
and courageous plants for city gardens. 
This inviting garden shows what may be 
done with careful designing and the use of 
these simple shrubs and vines. Clarence 
Fowler, Landscape Architect 


‘progress’ and an excellent thing, but there 
is another side to the picture. None of the 
members of our Club are reactionaries who 
would turn the clock of progress back; nor 
are we sentimentalists, sighing for the 
simpler glories of the past. We are realists, 
but realists who still believe the unchanging 
truth that man cannot live by bread alone. 
The answer to the question of how to provide 
natural beauty in New York seems to us to 
be the small, individual garden, the com- 
munity garden, and public parks, and the 
desire to increase their popularity is the 
primary aim of the City Gardens Club. 
Within a few years the Club had enrolled 
seven hundred members, when it voted to 
raise the dues and limit the membership. 
Four hundred now belong to the Club, from 
eighty to one hundred of whom meet once 
a month, from October to June, at the homes 
of our members. Once a year we hold an 
exhibition of a city garden, suitable for back 
yard or roof, and each spring make pilgrim- 
ages from house to house to see the gardens. 
The Club holds an annual exhibition of 
garden photographs, both indoor and out- 
door, in which the keenest interest is mani- 
fested. In the city garden there is the added 
zest which comes from combating unusual 
difficulties. Any lover of country gardens 
knows the unceasing fight against insects 
and unfriendly weather conditions; but how 
much more valiantly must the creator of the 
city garden struggle in order to achieve and 














to maintain her persecuted bit of beauty! 

At our monthly meetings we have a talk 
by some authority on gardens or we compare 
notes on our experiences. The Club keeps on 
file horticultural information and sends out 
advice and suggestions to anyone who writes 
for it. As everyone knows who has made the 
experiment, the problems are many. Be- 
cause of the poor soil, poisonous gases, the 
depth of the water table, the constant 
stream of soot, a garden in New York is an 
exciting gamble at best; and one who em- 
barks upon it needs much advice as to which 
plants will survive, what treatment the soil 
needs, and so forth. If an outdoor garden is 
not possible, the Club is ready to help with 
suggestions for window boxes. At our head- 
quarters, at the disposal of members, is 


THIs LITTLE GARDEN 5 4 blaze of color when 
the golden bells of the forsythia bushes are in 
bloom. The inside of the pool is painted a 
brilliant blue, and goldfish add their iri- 
descent sparkle 
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tested information as to dealers in shrubs, 
plants and fertilizers, back-yard garden 
material such as gravel, trellises, pots, garden 
furniture, and the like. The Back Yards 
Committee found, for instance, that the ail- 
anthus tree, the one really dependable city 
back-yard tree, was not purchasable at nur- 
series; so the Committee undertook to give 
seeds of the ailanthus to anyone asking for 
them, and also tried when possible to secure 
young trees. 

We ask our members to write their experi- 
ences, calling attention to anything that has 
been found especially helpful or attractive, 
and these we publish in our Bulletin. From a 
questionnaire which we sent out, we found 


that our members were practically unani- 
mous in recommending as a beginning for 
a city garden four practically ‘fool proof’ 
plantings: ailanthus for a tree, privet for a 
shrub, English ivy for a vine, and bulbs 
when flowers are desired. Next in order of 
recommendation were the wisteria, iris, 
daisy, begonia, magnolia, and forsythia. 
Beginning with these, the courageous city 
gardener may find that with proper cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and five hours’ sunlight a 
day, —if he is so fortunate, —there are 
other plants and shrubs that will bloom and 
repay him a thousand times. 

In my own garden, | faced some typical 
city-garden problems. The first blow fell 





A LITTLE BRONZE FIGURE Stands in a niche in 
the wall of this cool green garden tucked away 
in New York. The interesting wall was 
copied from one in an old New Orleans 
garden 


when a building of twenty-one stories was 
put up adjoining our property and sunlight 
was practically excluded. There was no sub- 
stitute for sunshine, but I prepared to do 
battle with the ugly brick wall. As we all 
know, some sort of architectural background, 
no matter how simple, is a first requisite in a 
garden, so we obtained permission to paint 
arches of sunshine-yellow on the brick wall, 
against which was placed a green trellis, and 
columns of white were painted between. 
Imagine our delight when at once there was 
something of a perspective and sense of 
distance! English ivy climbs bravely over 
the trellis, and privet and aucuba give a 
feeling of riotous green profusion. For a 
ground cover, I use English ivy, wandering- 
jew, and pachysandra, as the most hardy 
growths available, and for the rest, potted 
plants of white daisies, begonias, Geraniums, 
and marigolds supply the note of color. A 
bird cage hangs on one wall, two old Spanish 
oil jars are placed at either side, and in the 
centre is a little bronze Buddha on a pedestal; 
while above, a Della Robbia Madonna and 
Child smile down on the garden. The privet 
and aucuba live on throughout the year in the 
face of all difficulties, but the rest must be 
replanted each spring and the potted plants 
often changed. 

One of our most interesting community 
gardens is the Neighbors Garden, situated in 
the rear of a row of three-story-and-basement 
brick residences on West 158th Street, be- 
tween Riverside Drive and the Hudson 
River. This old street, which was opened in 
1852, formed the northern boundary of the 
property of John James Audubon, the great 
naturalist, whose old home is still standing. 
Of all the woodland in which he delighted, 
only a few of his trees and the Neighbors 
Garden remain to tell of his country home. 
The waters of his little brook are turned into 
a sewer, and the pond is filled in. But the 
Neighbors Garden, at least, carries on the 
tradition of the place, and is a charming sur- 
prise to the visitor who turns into it through 
an unbolted gate covered with climbing roses. 
The eight houses each have the usual tiny 
back yard, but the rear fences have been 
removed, and steps and paths provided with 
attractive gates and archways so that each 
neighbor has a clear view of the garden. 
In a bower of ramblers (Continued on page 305) 


AN UGLY OLD BOARD FENCE in this garden 
is painted horizon-blue, against which is 
placed a white picket fence. With iris of 4 
deeper blue, the tiling of pinkish red, and 

Florentine urns of brilliant blue, the whole 

effect is amazingly tropical . 



























KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


Il. It’s Never Too Late to Insulate 
BY MILTON TUCKER 


PROMINENT manufacturer of insulat- 


ing materials -ow. informs us that our . 


heating systems are‘incomplete if they consist 
orily of a heater, pipes, and radiators or reg- 
isters. At first this seems like a rather star- 
tling bit of news, but when we stop to consider 
the matter we find there is much truth in 
this statement. For after all, why should n’t 








Of all the heat lost more than one 
half escapes through the roof 


there be some method to conserve ail the heat 
generated by our heaters — some means to 
keep it within the four walls and roof of our 
house, where it will make us comfortable 
and warm and at the same time cut 40 to 50 
per cent off our fuel bills? Why burn up tons 
of coal and many gallons of oil each winter 
and permit half the heat to escape into the 
open air, when the use of insulation will pre- 
vent this waste? 

‘But,’ I can hear you say to yourself, ‘my 
house is already finished. I cannot tear off 
stucco, shingles, and clapboards just to in- 


sulate my walls and roof, even though my : 


house is cold and drafty and expensive to 
heat.’ Fortunately you do not have to. You 
can insulate without tearing your house to 
pieces. In fact it is never too late to insulate, 
even though your house has long been com- 
pleted. For by a strange, though very fortu- 
nate, coincidence, insulation does the most 
good where it is the most easily applied — 
in the attic. The attic is the most accessible 
part of the house and at the same time it 
needs the most insulation. This seems al- 
most too good to be true, but authorities 
tell us that of all the heat lost more than one 
half escapes through the roof. Did you ever 
stop to think that warm air in your house 
rises and by the law of gravity is continually 
seeking to find a way to escape upward 
through the roof surfaces? And, at the same 
time, of all the places to insulate, the attic 


is the easiest to reach, if your house happens . 
: 


to be already built. 

Before selecting insulating materials for 
your house it is well to consider all the various 
types, as each one has peculiar advantages. 
For instance, there is the familiar board type 
of insulation, useful for insulating the walls 
and ceilings of finished rooms. Then there is 
a loose fluffy kind sold in bags, ready to be 
spread between the floor joints. This type 





is also blown into the spaces between the wall 
studs. There is also a type which is sprayed 
on to the inside face of the wall sheathing 
in a plastic form, which dries leaving a thick 
insulating coating on all surfaces and sealing 
all cracks and crevices against draughts. 
Slabs of cork insulation may be applied to the 
studs or rafters or fitted in between them. 
A fifth type, known as blanket or quilt insu- 
lation, and made by a half-dozen or more 
manufacturers, is one of the easiest to handle 
and to install. And here is another lucky 
break for the home owner, for this blanket or 
quilt not only is the easiest to install, but is 
also the most efficient. The latter information 
comes from no less an authority than our 
own Department of Commerce. The dead 
air spaces imprisoned in the woolly blanket 
or quilt prevent heat from passing through 
insulated walls and escaping to the outside. 
It is more efficient than the stiff board type 
of insulation, which is more solid and com- 
pact and does not contain such a large per- 
centage of dead air spaces. Of course there 
are places where:the board type ought to be 
used, as we shall see later. 

A great deal of heat loss can be stopped by 
insulating at the eaves where the roof joins 
the walls. This is often a difficult place to 








It is possible to stand in the attic 
and see daylight through cracks 
in the cornice 


reach and therefore is neglected, but it is 
nevertheless a very important place to in- 
sulate. Oftentimes it is possible to stand in 
the attic and see daylight through cracks in 
the cornice. Even if it were not possible to 
find open joints and crevices, cornice material 
is usually only seven eighths of an inch thick 
and is not sufficient insulation against the 
volume of warm air which comes up through 
the flue-like passages between the wall studs. 

If there is no flooring in your attic it is 
advisable to place the insulation on or be- 
tween the floor joists. This requires less 
material than when insulating the -rafters 
and precludes the necessity of heating the 
attic space. You can use the blanket form, 
or the board type, or the loose fluffy sort sold 
in bags. The latter type needs only to. be 
spread between the joists and the job is done. 
The material is fireproof, vermin-proof, and 
an excellent insulator. If the attic joists are 
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FIX I T N O W 


GO OVER the casement windows and see that 
everything is secure and shipshape now before 
the weather man opens up his bag of March 
winds and gales. In no other part of the house 
does a ‘stitch in time’ pay bigger dividends. An 
insecure catch or adjustment, or loose screws 
in the hinges, may result in a flapping window 
on a stormy night and broken glass, and even 
the tearing loose of the window from its frame, 
with the resulting soaked curtains and draperies 
and ruined floors and furniture. 


SEE ALSO to blinds and shutters. Those that are 
not securely fastened are likely to be torn loose 
by the gales and may be irreparably smashed 
against the frozen ground. Keep slat blinds 
which have many surfaces and joints exposed to 
the weather carefully painted. Doubtful blinds 
and shutters are safer if given a chance to re- 
cuperate in the nearest carpenter shop during 
the next few weeks! 


ALL SMALL CHORES, especially repairing and 
rewiring of screens, are best done now, this 
being the slack time of year for builders and 
carpenters. Even if you are planning to do this 
work yourself or to make new screens, now is 
the time to start before early spring chores 
demand attention. Metal screens and roller 
screens are the last word in this type of equip- 
ment, and if you are planning new ones, you had 
better place your order soon, for during the rush 
season it will take the factory several weeks to 
fill it. 








floored over for storage purposes, of course 
the insulation must be placed on the rafters 
—assuming your house is already built. 
And unless a finished room is desired, the 
blanket or quilt type will be found the easiest 
to install and the most efficient. 

If there is no way to get into your attic to 
install insulation, it will be worth your while 
to cut through the ceiling and install a trap- 
door and disappearing stairs, as Was recom- 
mended in last month’s article in this series. 
After the insulation is in place between the 
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Awarm fluffy sort of material is ac- 
tually blown into the hollow walls 





_joists, lay down some flooring or rough boards 


and you have a first-class storage-room with 


easy access up the jadder. 


Of course if finished rooms are desired in 
the attic, the walls and ceilings should be 
lined with an insulating board. Some makes 
have an attractive surface texture which 
can be left exposed or (Continued on page 286) 
















BOOK ENDS§ 


The Good Companions 


of your 


Book Friends 





Photographs by Dana B. Merrii] 










ALMOST EVERY HOBBY can be reflected to- 
day in our choice of book ends, from the 
pastime of the jungle hunter to the pur- 
suits of the Victorian-minded. The ele- 
phant above, whether or not he serves as a 
pleasant reminder of South African ad- 
ventures, makes a very adequate support for 
a row of books and, in mottled gray, brown, 
and green stoneware, a very pleasing one 
as well. Courtesy of Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain, Inc. 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TIBETAN 
BRONZE Buddhas from some pagan temple 
are lovely with their tarnished gold color 
and their delicate detail. Since they are 
well weighted, they are especially suitable 
for large books. Courtesy of Yamanaka 











FROM ESTEEM TO SCORN and now a return 
to favor (in some quarters) is the history 
of such objects as the white bisque hand 
vases on the whatnot at the right. These 
will also do double duty if weighted. 
Courtesy of Bruce Buttfield 
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A PAIR OF LACQUERED LETTER HOLDERS in black 
and gold, if weighted, will serve to support 
books on a desk as well as their original purpose 
of a transient letter file. Courtesy of Jones and 
Erwin 


LikE FIsH OUT OF WATER among the Victorian 
objects on this page are the book ends at the left 
of chromium plate. They will be very much at 
home, however, in the suggested modern setting. 
Courtesy of Rena Rosenthal 
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CACTUS ENCHANTMENT 


The Natural Desert Gardens of the Southwest 


offer Instruction and Stimulation, as well as 


those that are Man-Made 


BY MARTHA FISCHER 


ESCRIPTIONS of outstanding man- 

made gardens are constantly being 
launched into print for our instruction and 
stimulation. And, as we know, they notably 
achieve their ends. It has often, therefore, 
seemed to me a glaring omission that various 
outstanding gardens of Nature’s planning 
should not be given a like consideration. 
Even André Le Notre, that greatest master 
of formal gardening, gave Nature, as a garden 
planner, due recognition. He always in- 
cluded, you remember, even if only for a foil, 
certain pieces of untouched forest in the plans 
of his monumental ‘outdoor drawing-rooms.’ 
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SprinG in the desert garden is a tawny 


enchantress wearing among other jewels the 
clustered ivory balls of the yucca 





The unique and _ breath-taking 
beauty of one of the outstanding 
gardens of Nature’s planning seems 
to clamor for rehearsal at this 
particular time, and that garden 
is the cactus desert region of our 
Southwest. 

The cactus as a decorative plant 
has been in high favor for some 
time now. It bids fair to continue 
so, since the Modernists have 
adopted it fairly as an earmark of 
their creations in decoration, both 
in and out of doors. When intelli- 
gently handled, this fantastically 
shaped, half-unreal-seeming plant 
denizen of the dry places yields a 
unique enchantment achieved by 
few other members of the vegetable world. 
Lacking that intelligence of handling, few 
plants can be more dismal. A renewal of the 
mental picture, therefore, of that place of 
faérie that Nature has created with her cactus 
planting should help us toward greater suc- 
cess with our own — whether the latter be in 
an out-of-door garden or in the restricted 
area of a receptacle suited to the library table 
or the glass shelves of a sunroom window. 

Let us consider the desert region of our 
Southwest, therefore, as a garden. And let us 
consider the whole picture, so that its physi- 
cal beauties and its spiritual quality — an 
understanding of the latter of which is so 
highly necessary for a sympathetic handling 
of its plant life — may be equally felt. 

As we all know, this cactus garden of Na- 
ture’s planning covers an area of hundreds of 
square miles. It comprises mountain and 
mesa lands, and widespread valleys. It lies, 
the year round, in a shimmer of gilding, 
rarely failing sunlight, under a canopy of sky, 
deeply turquoise or sapphire-blue. Across 
this canopy, all day and all night long, 
voyage great fleets of clouds of, visually, 
three dimensions. Their habitual color is, 
paradoxically, the white of sea foam or of 
oyster shells. The floor of the garden is end- 
lessly stretching puma-colored sand. On its 
horizon undulate low mountains. 

This much for the garden’s setting. 

As to its planting, let us begin by saying 
these few things. Never was color in a garden 
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lifted arms like a huge candelabra. Here it is seen at 
about its maximum height of fifty feet 


planned more subtly! Never were plant 
forms more diverse! Never were there more 
telling contrasts of color and form! 

The genius of that portion of Nature’s 
cactus garden which we are considering here 
is the giant saguaro. This is that cactus of 
branched, uplifted arms that gives the effect 
of a gigantic candelabra. It is as thick as a 
birch, in the trunk. In order to see its highest 
tip from below, one must tilt one’s head far 
back. There is about this cactus a stateli- 
ness, a feeling, perhaps unconsciously en- 
gendered by a haunting resemblance to the 
seven-branched candelabra of the Jews, of 
dedication to rites and ceremonies. The sight 
of this cactus, marching up a mountain side 
in solemn squads, the feel of it accompanying 
one always in stately rhythms beside even 
the most recklessly driven automobile, en- 
gender a sensation of insufficiency before 
forces immutable and not comprehendable. 
All the other desert plant forms would seem 
to have been planned to soften a little its 
severe majesty — as graciousness is assumed 
by royalty to mitigate its formidableness. 
They would, further, seem to be planned to 
mitigate the vertical insistence of its lines. 
The tortured grotesqueries of the cholla, the 
uncanny suggestion of motion of the nopal, 
— whose fleshy oval pads seem always to be 
lumbering heavily upward, one above the 
other, —the waving, long whip ends of 
the ocotillo, the seven-dwarf rotundity of the 
bisnaga, the clustered sword blades of the 
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yuccas, the laciness of the creosote bush, the 
sweeping droop of the mesquites and acacias 
—all these would seem to be designed 
toward these two ends. Need it be suggested 
that here lies an important hint for one’s own 
efforts at cactus arrangement? 

There are other forces in Nature’s cactus 
garden working to the same purposes of 
tempering austerity. There is the desert 
wind, engendering constant motion — the 
sweet and ever-present desert wind! It runs 
gentle fingers through the creosote’s hair. It 
playfully causes unexpected flurries among 






wings and in winged gleams of tender color. 
All these latter, extraneous effects we may or 
may not have, in measure, in our out-of-door 
cactus garden, according to our habitat. 
The visualization of them, even in connection 
with our indoor cactus planting, will surely 
help to give a measure of cunning to our 
hands that may lift that planting from the 
state of the dismal to that of the magical, to 
which allusion has been made. 

As to the color of the planting of this 
garden of Nature’s planning, it merits an 
earnest consideration on the part of those who 


THE POPULARITY OF CACTUS GARDENS has spread all over the world. These receptacles, which come in separate 








very different matter. That is the spring. 

Let us take full stock of the spring in her 
desert garb. Thus her necessarily more 
meagre touch in the restricted scope of our 
out-of-door cactus planting, thus even the 
one flaunting blossom that may be her ex- 
pression in our indoor cactus garden, will be 
made the greatest delight for us through the 
resplendent vision they call up of her, step- 
ping free across the wide areas of Nature’s 
similar garden. 

The spring in Nature’s desert garden is not 
the pale and rapt-eyed maiden genius of our 


Photograph by Emelie Danielson 


units, can be fitted together to make an almost endless variety of forms. They are of Gustavberg pottery, varying in color 
from chartreuse, light blue, lavender, to the many other shades of the different varieties of cactus, and were displayed at 
the exhibition at Stockholm last summer 


the ocotillo whips. It kisses the cups, the 
rayed stars, the delicate clusters of the spring 
desert flowers with tenderest lips. It creates 
among the yucca swords, along the height of 
the saguaro, sudden vibrations. And there 
are those great cloud masses that ever sail the 
desert sky to destinations other than the 
desert. Their contribution is the shadows, 
those roving, ever-changing areas of shadows 
that play through all the sunlit and moonlit 
hours, over the saguaro and its satellites, like 
veils thrown by a dancer. 

Also, may not bird notes and bird motion 
have a humanizing influence over a certain 
austerity in the personality of a garden? 
Surely that influence is present in this cactus 
garden in the little chinkings and cheepings 
and full bursts of song, and constantly re- 
peated mourning calls, in soft flutterings of 


would plant cactus. The saguaro being the 
predominating unit of vegetation in it, the 
grayed blue-green of its fluted trunk offers 
strongest relief to the desert sand’s dun- 
golds, rusts, and tarnished coppers. And so 
that grayed blue-green would seem to be the 
basic color to which all the other greens of 
this mammoth cactus garden had _ been 
keyed. These are the whitish greens, the 
yellowish greens, the blue-greens of the other 
cacti, the shellacked dark greens, the white- 
powdered greens of the creosote, the rabbit 
brush, the mesquites, sagebrush, and the 
hundreds of other low-growing desert shrubs, 
perennials and annuals. Beautiful this color 
is, and managed with great genius for half 
tones and overtones. It is the color of this 
desert garden through three quarters of the 
year. The other quarter? That is a 
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eastern and our northern country. Here the 
spring is a tawny enchantress come up from 
the semi-tropics, who has decked herself with 
coffersful of dully gleaming jewels and scarves 
of smouldering richness. The flowers of the 
cacti are the mammoth jewels, surely of 
Thousand and One Nights affiliation. They 
form a diadem of pearl and topaz for the 
saguaro, changing quickly, however, to the 
glowing rubies of its wide-split, ripened fruit. 
On the bisnaga they are a crown of palest 
amber or of amber flushing to rose. It is the 
cholla and the hedgehog cactus that are 
gorgeous with studdings of gigantic jewel 
flowers of topaz, amethyst, and garnet. The 
mesquites and acacias drip pearly tassels 
whose unpretentiousness of appearance 
among this flaunting collection is made up 
for by the sweetest of perfumes. Among the 
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THE yucca, even when not in 
bloom, is an arresting denizen 
of the desert. This photo- 
graph was also taken in the 
neighborhood of Indio 


dark leaves of the creosote shine enameled 
stars of yellow. The yuccas droop clustered 
bells of ivory. 

Below this sumptuousness of display the 
desert floor is embroidered richly, colorfully, 
with smaller flowers. There are the coral 
cups of desert mallow and wild hollyhock, 
the blue and pinky-mauve racemes of lupines. 
There are buttercup-hued daisies, lilac sand- 
verbenas, Persian-blue wild heliotrope, with 
further hundreds of varieties of desert wild 
flowers. In appearance these smaller con- 


tributions to the glory of the blooming desert 
are of an almost ephemeral delicacy. They 
spring, however, from a forbidding desert 
soil and successfully do battle with the 





desert drought. Picture to yourself myriads 
of California poppies flung for miles like a 
deep golden scarf across this desert garden’s 
bosom! Or visualize the same quantity of 
mariposas, like a burnt-orange mantle in area 
numbering square miles, dropped down 
upon its floor! There are yet two plants 
whose flowering adds its portion of splendor 
to the ensemble. These are the ocotillo, each 
of whose long whip ends burns, in the spring, 
as with a Pentecostal flame, and the palo- 
verde along the washes, whose mass of 
bloom, in flowering time, lights up at in- 
tervals this garden of Nature’s planning, as 
with veritable splashes of the spilled essence 
of sunshine. 
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THE SLENDER WHIP ENDs of 
the ocotillo swaying in the 
wind suggest tropical deep- 
sea life. Here the plant is 
strikingly silhouetted against 
one of the cottages of La 
Quinta at Indio in the 
California desert 










There is a contradiction in the personality 
of this cactus garden of Nature’s accomplish- 
ment that endows it with the piquancy a like 
condition gives to a human personality. It is 
well to let the remembrance of this haunt the 
background of our mind when we are strug- 
gling with our cactus-planting problems. 
For instance, if you have an imagination that 
is in working order, there is that about the 
planting of this driest of gardens that will, at 
times, from certain angles, give you the feel- 
ing that it might indeed be the bottom of a 
tropic sea. There are, in the first place, the 
rolling pale sand stretches, the unevenness of 
the garden’s pebbly floor, so like the sea’s. 
Also there is the (Continued on page 283) 





















In June, at the height of its bloom, this gar- 
den is replete with iris, peony, daylily, colum- 
bine, and Harison's yellow rose. It is a garden 
where details count because it is so intimately 
connected with the house. Recently the garden 
has been remodeled to make this connection a 
closer one. Where formerly eleven steps led from 
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the first floor piazza to the ground below and 
there was no direct link between living-rooms 
and garden, now a shorter flight leads to a 
flagged terrace which is brought into the garden 
area by prolonging a side path and placing the 
steps from the terrace on axis with this. The 
garden of Mrs. Brackley Shaw in Chestnut Hill 
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Photograph by Burr A. Church 


A MASSACHUSETTS GARDEN AT THE HEIGHT OF THE SEASON 


MARY P. CUNNINGHAM, Lanpscape ARCHITECT 





Books WILL MAKE YOUR GARDEN GROW 


Old Reliables and Several Newcomers are among the Indispensable 


A HOUSE full of books and a garden of 
flowers’ has always expressed perfection to 
one who loves both gardens and _ books. 
To any serious gardener a library of garden 
books is essential. In the spring at the brink 
of the planting season he reads the garden 
manuals for practical information. During 
the summer he refers to his garden library to 
solve everyday problems and to check his 
own results with those of others. As the 
actual garden season passes he finds in his 
books explanations of this year’s successes or 
failures and suggestions for the new season. 
During the winter a garden library is a 
delight. Then the busy gardener has more 
time to follow out trails of special interest and 
to explore further into the backgrounds of 
gardening. 

Mrs. Francis King, one of America’s fore- 
most gardeners, has said, ‘Let us beg the 
gardener to fill his shelves with fine garden 
publications as eagerly as he would furnish 
his garden beds with plants, that his borders 
may reflect a well-stocked mind, and his 
pleasure in his flowers increase a thousand 
fold.’ There is a great array of garden litera- 
ture to-day. Many publishers issue sets of 
garden manuals which promise all the neces- 
sary information to the amateur gardener 
for the cultivation of his home grounds. 
Well-known authorities write books on in- 
dividual flowers and special types of gar- 
dening. Enthusiastic and successful gardeners 
offer stories of their gardens full of suggestions 
which the reader can carry out in his own 
plot. Someone has said, ‘The time has come 
when to have a garden and not write about it 
is to be notorious.’ It is more unusual to-day, 
however, to have a garden and not read 


Books for the Garden Lover 


BY DORIS S. PATEE 


about it. A good garden library is as essential 
equipment as hoes, rakes, and fertilizers. 
These garden implements are needed only for 
a few months in the year, but the library is 
useful the year round. 


i choosing a garden library, just as in 
building a personal collection of books, one 
selects a certain number of background 
books, the framework of the library, and 
then adds to that the books which meet his 
individual interests. The reference shelf is 
bound to change as the art of gardening 
progresses. Each year books appear based on 
recent experiments in gardening which must 
replace certain other volumes heretofore 
invaluable. There are the entertaining books 
for a garden lover’s recreational reading as 
well as the more serious books — the scientific 
studies of plant varieties and the develop- 
ment of garden design. To every gardener 
who respects his profession a representative 
selection of all of these types of garden litera- 
ture is a constant source of information, 
inspiration, and pleasure. 

In this discussion it is possible to mention 
only a few of those books which may be 
termed ‘old reliables’ — some which have a 
special appeal to the writer — and to em- 
phasize the outstanding new publications. 
Many prescribed lists begin with L. H. 
Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 
and certainly these volumes are a mine of 
useful information and the set is quite essen- 
tial to any complete garden library. How- 
ever, for a more modest collector, at the start 
a first book might be Mr. Bailey’s Manual 
of Gardening, which includes most necessary 
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information for the amateur. This book is a 
general introduction to gardening; it gives the 
basic principles of garden design; it deals 
with plant materials — shrubs, flowers, vege- 
tables; its suggestions are practical, definite, 
and reliable. This book of sound knowledge 
combined with Colour Schemes for the Flower 
Garden, a book of beauty and color in the 
garden, by Gertrude Jekyll, the well-known 
English writer on gardens, makes a perfect 
keystone for a garden library. 


A FEW books on landscaping the home 
grounds come next, for dividing the garden 
area, arranging plantings for mass effects, 
relating house to grounds — all this is the 
first consideration of the home owner. 
One of the most complete books on this 
subject, with information adapted to plant- 
ing conditions from Florida to California, 
is The Complete Garden, by A. D. Taylor. 
The first part of this book is given over to 
the main principles of landscape gardening; 
the second half has plant lists with selections 
for various landscape uses. Much more 
simple and informal, but equally valuable 
for one who does not plan elaborate schemes, 
is Mrs. Francis King’s The Little Garden, 
which treats of the whole home grounds in 
language as entertaining as a novel, but 
offers at the same time just the needed infor- 
mation. Among the new books, Landscaping 
the Home Grounds, by L. W. Ramsey, is an 
excellent one. It is full of concrete sugges- 
tions and valuable ideas for home plots of 
every size and situation. An older book, but 
one which has proved its usefulness over a 
period of time, is (Continued on page 288) 
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Photographs by Dorothy Jarvis 
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: ay VARIETY OF FORM AND 
ABUNDANCE OF BLOOM WITHIN A SMALL AREA 


| The Garden of Mrs. Henry V. Greenough, Brookline, Massachusetts 


: ELLEN SHIPMAN, Lanpscare ARCHITECT 





Looxmwe toward the house from the peren- of bulbs. This view was taken in midsummer 
nial garden. Cedars accent the entrance to this when such annuals as gladiolus, heliotrope, 
garden from the walled terrace, as do also the petunias, and zinnias had replaced the early 
: old English lead peacocks on the low posts. summer perennials. In the background there 


In the spring this garden is filled with a mass are fall asters and boltonia for later bloom 
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LEAD AND STONE FOUNTAIN IN THE PERENNIAL GARDEN 


Ax one end of the perennial garden is this beautiful lead and stone 
fountain against a vine-clad wall which is here marked by a flat arch. 
Around the fountain is a graceful planting of two accenting cedars, with 
bulbs, peonies, lilies, and gladiolus in spring and early summer, and 
asters in the fall. The flower beds are bordered by a low yew hedge, and a 
walk of irregularly laid paving leads to the fountain 
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LOW POOL ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE HOUSE 


On the north side of the house is a small evergreen garden which is 
separated from the street by a high wall and from the neighboring lot 
by a thick planting of evergreen trees and shrubs. Here are planted 
juniper, large bush euonymus, pachysandra, small-leaf euonymus, yew, 
plantainlily, standard Buddleia, and small rhododendrons 
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WILD GARDEN AND RILL SKILLFULLY SCREENED 


Wet screened from the more formal gardens as well as from the street 
and adjoining lot, this wild garden is an unusual feature to find in the 
heart of a well-settled community. Mountain-ash, arborvitae, hemlock, 
dogwood, laurel, rhododendron, and viburnum serve as the screen, while 
bigleaf saxifrage, calla lilies, waterlilies, iris, eupatorium, Shortia, and 
other native creeping wood- and water-loving plants grow in the rock 
crevices and by the pool 











Photographs by James Bush-Brown 





THE DESIGN AND 














CONSTRUCTION 


OF GARDEN POOLS 


Ranging from the Simple to the Elaborate 
there is an Appropriate Pool 
for Every Garden 


BY JAMES BUSH-BROWN 





ATER is the symbol of life. It is sidered a paradise, water is indispensable. with the older and mure artistic civilization 
what makes all life possible. And The very sound of a trickling fountain is of the East. And even in the comparative 
next to the flowers themselves water is the music to senses accustomed to the barren dampness of England and Scotland the foun- 


a element which contributes most to the en- dryness of the outer world. tain idea has persisted, although with less 
a joyment of the garden. Indeed, in Persia and The idea of a fountain or a pool asa garden __ elaboration and emphasis than in Italy and 
: in Northern Africa, where a garden isahighly _ feature was brought to Europe by the return- Spain. 

developed oasis in an arid land and is con- _ ing crusaders after their intermittent contacts Besides the original function of providing 


refreshment in hot weather and cooling the 
air, the garden pool fulfills a distinctly deco- 
rative purpose. Set in a frame of stone, the 
gleaming mirror of its surface becomes an 
object of attention. It is a fitting foreground 
for a piece of sculpture; it is a dominant ob- 
ject as the central feature of a garden, and 
it may also be used as a terminal motive for 
a major or minor axis. Moreover its useful- 
ness and charm can be heightened by making 
it the habitation of fish and of water-loving 
plants. 

The decisions which are of primary im- 
portance in the design of a garden pool are 
the size, the shape, the material to be used 
for coping, the depth of the water, and the 
color of the bottom. Whatever its function, 
the size of the pool should be in scale as a 
detail of the garden design, and it should 
harmonize with its surroundings. Its setting 
























THIs SMALL POOL (above) in the garden of the 
author is an excellent example of an inex- 
pensive form of this garden feature. The 
construction details shown on a following 


page are of this pool 









TWO POOLS ON DIFFERENT LEVELS enhance 
the beauty of this delightful vista in a 
garden near Philadelphia. The upper one, 
most plainly seen in the illustration, 15 
simply but satisfactorily planted and has 
a low figure which does not interrupt the 


view. Oglesby Paul, Landscape Architect 
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‘ Photograph by Harold Donaldson Eleriein 
est oc er A POOL WITH A COPING OF FLAGSTONEs /ike 
oe : ; : 

: the one at the left is attractive with potted 
plants placed along its edge. The garden 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. Pope Barney, Rose 
Valley, Pennsylvania. W. Pope Barney, 
Architect 





































interesting and attractive as a coping than 
most other materials. It has become quite 
the fashion within recent years to paint the 
bottom and sometimes both the bottom and 
the sides of garden pools. If the bottom is 
painted black, it gives an appearance of 
much greater depth. Blue, which gives a 
reflection of soft spring skies, is probably the 
most popular color, and the effect is often 
very lovely. Care must be taken, however, 
not to use too harsh a tone. 

Fortunately for the small-home owner a 
garden pool need not be an elaborate or an 
expensive thing. A pool of small size can be 
constructed for a very modest sum and much 
of the labor can often be done by the owner 
of the garden. The pool shown in the illus- 
tration at the top of page 263 measures four 
by eight feet and was constructed for a total 
cost of twenty-four dollars. This sum in- 
cluded both materials and labor. And when 
one is considering the construction of a pool 
it must be borne in mind that the first cost 
is usually the last. A pool is a very permanent 
feature requiring little or no upkeep, and it 
is something which, when it is once finished, 
will be a source of joy and satisfaction for 
years to come. 





The primary considerations of construc- 
tion are water-tightness, stability, drainage, 
water supply, and the control of inlet, outlet, 
and overflow. The pool must be so con- 
structed that it will hold water. It must be 





Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
in patterned paving or in turf and its relation ‘ 
to the trees and flowers about it should be 
carefully studied. The shape will depend 
very largely upon the general plan of the 
garden and upon the personal preference of 
the owner. In some gardens a round pool 
would be the only logical thing, while in 
other gardens a square or oblong pool would 
be more in keeping with the general scheme. 
The material to be used for the coping is, 
again, largely a matter of choice. A simple 
flagstone coping is always pleasant and is 
particularly suitable for small gardens of 
somewhat informal character. For the more 
formal and elaborate garden a coping of cut 
stone might be preferred. Colored tiles are 
very decorative and lovely, and they may 
also be used as a complete lining for the pool. 
Concrete may be used, but it is decidedly less 








































APPROPRIATE FOR A LARGER and more formal 
garden is this round pool with a coping of 
cut stone unadorned with planting. In the 
garden of Mr. and Mrs. Isaac T. Starr, 
Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania. Charles A. 

Platt, Landscape Architect 
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made so there will be no heaving due to the 
action of frost, as this might crack the shell 
or throw the coping out of level. The walls 
of the pool are essentially retaining walls and 
as such should be built strong enough to 
withstand the soil pressure and the pressure 
of frost when the pool is empty. The ground 
surrounding the pool must be absolutely 
level. This is a point of considerable impor- 
tance, as when a pool is constructed on ground 
that is only slightly uneven the result is very 
unsatisfactory. In a case of this sort it is 
necessary either to raise the coping on one 
side or to allow the surface of the water to 
have the appearance of being in a tilted dish. 

Concrete is the best material for the con- 
struction of pools, being used for both the 
sides and the bottom. The floor of the pool 
should be five inches thick and the walls 
eight inches. For very large pools these fig- 
ures should be slightly increased. It is not 
necessary to reénforce the sides of small 
pools. In the construction of a pool more 
than fifteen feet in length, however, steel 
rods should be used in order to maintain 
the concrete in a monolith against varying 
pressures. 

The soil should be excavated to a depth 
of from twelve to eighteen inches below the 
proposed floor level of the pool. The sides of 
the excavation should be vertical and in line 
with the outside wall of the pool. A layer of 
cinders should be spread over the bottom of 
the excavation and tamped firmly into place. 
If they are sprinkled with water it will help 
the mass to settle. The cinders will act as a 





Phosograph by Jdtes Bush-Brown 





THIs ROUND POOL is an appropriate centre for a circular sunken garden. The stone copin 
is especially interesting. The garden of Mr. and Mrs. George Willing, Jr., Chestnut Hill, 


Pennsylvania 


drain and will keep the ground water away 
from the under surface of the concrete, thus 
reducing the risk of heaving due to the action 
of frost. In light sandy soil only a few inches 
of cinders will be necessary, while in soils of 
a heavy, clay texture a layer twelve inches 
in depth is none too much. 


After the excavation has been completed, 
the wooden forms should be constructed. 
They must be built in such a way that no 
part of the form is in contact with either the 
sides or the floor of the pit. This is done by 
suspending the framework from beams ex- 
tending across the (Continued on page 303) 
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PLAN AND CONSTRUCTION DETAILS of the small oblong pool shown at the top of page 263 
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Photographs by Richard Averill Smith 


A GARDEN THAT STARTS WITH 


THE EARLY SPRING 


The Garden of Mrs. A. N. Ladd, Greenwich, Connecticut 


BY LILIAN C. ALDERSON 


os a rectangular area of some three 
acres, with no particular interest or 
character other than a natural slope from 
north to south, miraculously converted into 
a fairyland of enchanting loveliness. Yet this 
jewel of a garden has not sprung into being 
overnight, but is rather the result of several 
years of imaginative thinking and planning. 
Originally intended for a bird sanctuary, 
the broad outlines of the planting of this area 





were laid down with the basic idea of shelter 
and seclusion. Tall sugar maples along the 
boundaries block out the road, and in front 
of them irregular groupings of spruce and 
pine fill in empty spaces and form a back- 
ground for the many flowering trees and 
shrubs. A winding path of stepping-stones 
leads through the centre of the planting, and 
from this diverging side trails wander off 
further into the secret recesses of the garden. 
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A VIEW FROM THE RUSTIC SUMMERHOUSE 
toward the open space under the cherry trees, 
carpeted with daffodils. Pictured in early 
May, only spring flowers are in evidence 
against a background of shrubs and evergreens 


Fastened to the trees are houses to suit the 
most fastidious feathered visitor: small, 
pent-roof shelters with tiny openings for the 
wrens, hollow tree stems for downy wood- 
peckers, and flat covered trays for robins. 

In spring the white blossoms of the flower- 
ing plum, cherry, and pear fill the air with 
fragrance and the early perennials are 
glimpsed through the snowy lacework of 
their branches. A variety of shrubs and 
summer flowers follow after, and in autumn 
the same shrubs offer a feast of berries — 
white clusters of panicled dogwood, luscious 
red and yellow berries of the bush honey- 
suckle, and the juicy blue-black fruit of the 
Oregon hollygrape. Even in midwinter the 
scarlet berries of the barberry, rock coton- 
easter, and Japanese yew shine through the 
snow. 

When the house was built it settled down 
cosily into the picture, providing the human 
touch needed to convert this lovable tangle 
into a garden. The house is of the old 
Gloucestershire type found in the Cotswolds, 
long and low, with a flowing roof line and 
several large units of casement windows. 
Some of the windows have blue shutters that 
blend with the soft tones of the flagged 
terrace. The chimney pots are clustered into 
tall brick chimneys that add height to the 
picture and serve to unite the varying roof 
levels. From the living-room windows, the 
branches of the cherry trees seem to meet 
and form an archway over the entrance 
to the garden. 

Stepping-stones lead from the stone terrace 
across a restful greensward. The rustic 
summerhouse under the old apple tree and 
the massive stone seat under the mulberry 
are the only architectural features. From 
here, one may look further into the details of 
planting and envisage the beauty of the 
garden. 

The foreground is treated as a rock garden 
with masses of double white Arabis, blue 
Veronica, and gray cerastium growing be- 
tween the stones. The open space under the 
cherry trees is carpeted with daffodils, while 
the shady places are covered with periwinkle 
and pachysandra. Between them the inquisi- 
tive green tips of the Hosta are peeping 
through. The rose-pink clusters of the 
daphne are fragrant on the air, and their 
dark green leaves contrast with the lighter 
shades of Sedum found here in variety. 

The general scheme reminds one of a 
valley with the planting graded down to the 
walk running through the centre. All over 
the garden the rocks play a prominent part, 
yet the effect of different levels is rather 
the result of planting. 

The photographs shown were taken the 
first week in May when some of the perennials 





were barely showing and the picture was com- 
posed of bulbs and spring flowers against a 
background of shrubs and evergreens. 

On either side of the walk runs a border of 
alternate pansies and English daisies backed 
by solid ranks of sturdy little Muscari, the 
grape-hyacinth, heavenly blue. This wavy 
line is further emphasized by a belt of iris and 
peony, the latter barely showing at the time 
of taking the photographs. The space be- 
tween the iris and border planting is filled in 
with a gold and white garland of narcissi, 
bound together with clusters of giant daffo- 
dils, Emperor and King Alfred, their yellow 
trumpets heralding the coming of the summer 
flowers. Sprays of yellow forsythia, silhou- 
etted against the dark green of the Mugho 
pines, intensify the effect of sunshine. 

Waadering down a side trail, we happen 
upon an exquisite bit of color displayed by 
the drooping Spiraea vanbhouttei, Murillo 
tulips under cover of the flowering peach 
above, and the rich yellow Empress daffodil. 

After the radiant beauty of the spring flow- 
ers has faded there follows a brief pause, just 
long enough to give the early perennials time 
to open their flowers, and for the devoted 
gardener to put out his annuals. Now the 
soft shades predominate, pastel columbines, 
blue and white lupines, and pink chrysan- 
themums against a band of dark purple iris, 
broken by clumps of pale bluish peony. These 
are followed in turn by a riot of summer 
flowers of uncommon color value. The rich, 
dark red of B. Comte phlox enhances the 


sparkling salmon-pink of Elizabeth Camp- 
bell, while Veronica longifolia subsessilis 
acts as a foil for both. Lemon-hued calen- 
dula and dark blue verbena, with the intense 
purple Verbena venosa, crowd one an- 
other along the (Continued on page 314) 


FiraccGep patuways bordered by 
flowers wander through the garden, 
and on either side irregular group- 
ings of spruce and pine fill in the 
empty spaces and form a back- 
ground for flowering trees and 
shrubs 
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PLANTING THE HOUSE FOR THE BUSINESS WOMAN 


Tus house designed for a business woman by the House Beautiful Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau was illustrated in our last issue. Here are shown | 
two planting plans for the area immediately about the house, the one on | 
this page showing a very simple scheme which, while it can be carried out 
inexpensively, yet will give the house an adequate and effective setting. 
A hedge-enclosed lawn with shrub planting at one corner and at the side 4 | 
AN INEXPENSIVE PLANTING PLAN of the house, foundation planting, and a higher hedge bordering the drive : 
constitute this setting. For the hedge around the lot Japanese barberry is ’ 
used, one of the most dependable shrubs for this purpose. Buckthorn ] 
makes an effective screen at the left boundary, and hawthorns, Ilex, and 
dogwood at the right. At one corner of the house is a hemlock tree, at the 
AND A other flowering dogwood. At each side of the door are junipers for accents : 
with specimen Euonymus radicans vegetus to fill in at the base, and ink- 
berry, a small-leaf evergreen, to provide a more neutral effect. The shrubs : 
at the end of the house are selected with special thought of the birds. Under ; 
the shrubs such spring bulbs as crocus and Scilla may be naturalized. The ’ 
total cost of the plant materials for this scheme, based on small to medium 4 


MORE ELABORATE ONE sizes, is slightly over $150. q ' 
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In this planting as well as the first one it is assumed that the house faces 
north, so that the principal effects are obtained with evergreens. Here a 
small dooryard garden is planned, enclosed by a picket fence against which 
is a euonymus hedge. Cotoneaster, rhododendrons, leucothoe, Andromeda, 
myrtle, and other shade-loving evergreens are planted in the borders and 
in the two central beds, which are hedged with Taxus canadensis stricta, 
a new variety of Canadian yew. Dwarf Japanese yew gives formal ac- 
cents each side of the door and standard forsythia in each of the central 
beds. The driveway is bordered by a lilac hedge, while the area at the right 
of the house, which is also separated from the street by a picket fence, has 
such spring-flowering shrubs as laurel, azalea, and blueberry. Under these 
shrubs are planted Maianthemum, heather, pachysandra, and partridge- 
berry as ground covers. The total cost of the plant material for this scheme 
is $677. This includes $189 for the yew hedge. This plant, a rich deep green 
in color, evergreen, and entirely hardy, makes one of the loveliest low 
hedges possible. It is slow-growing and so superior to Japanese yew. Only 
box can be compared to it. It is well worth the cost if it can be included 
in the budget. If it cannot, California privet can be substituted. This is 
almost evergreen and will make a dense growth if kept clipped. Next month 
two schemes for the same house assumed to face south will be given. 
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WHAT WE ACCOMPLISHED IN THREE YEARS IN OUR 


GARDEN IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





‘ a ate ». 
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BY ANNE GALLI 


Photographs by Hiller 





AT THE END OF THE GRASS PANEL és a small pool set in a circle of brick paving. This pool has a simple rim one foot 
high on which are set pots of pansies, primroses, and stock in winter, and in summer Geraniums, petunias, and verbenas 


tured as the gardener’s paradise, which in 
so many respects it is, presents nevertheless 
several problems which are the direct result of 
its unique character. Prolonged summer con- 
ditions, with a corresponding lack of a rest 
period, mean certain difficulties in the growing 
of perennials and even of annuals that must be 
taken into consideration. 

But trees and shrubs in infinite variety do 
grow with marvelous rapidity and luxuriance, 
and after all, there is much to be said for 
a climate where one can sit under one’s own 
vine and fig tree and pick the fruit too — 
apricots, peaches, nectarines, persimmons, and 
avocados as well, in less than three years from 
the day they were planted as little whips of 
green. In this short length of time the pepper, 
acacia, sycamore, have attained such height 


acer ERN CALIFORNIA, so often pic- 


and such spread of branches as are incredible. 
One of the heaviest, most incessant tasks we 
have is keeping these rampant growers cut 
back so they will not entirely smother us 
and the smaller occupants of the garden. 

The garden, on a city lot 75 feet x 220 feet, 
was begun the spring of 1927 soon after the 
house was built. One of the pleasantest things 
about it all is that we have n’t finished it yet, 
and there are still many possibilities for more 
work, more planting and construction, still 
bare places that can later be made into small 
garden spots. 

It is impossible to write impersonally of 
this garden, and the reader must excuse the 
ubiquitous ‘I’ and ‘we,’ for we have done 
with our own hands every bit of the planting 
and almost all the construction work, such as 
bricklaying for paths and walls, grading, 
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erection of the pergola, pool, and endless 
other odd jobs. We keep the garden going 
too, without any help. 

The lot, without a tree or bush of any 
kind, seemed to be level, but a slight slope 
toward the rear made it possible for us to do 
a little grading and thus create somewhat 
the effect of a sunken garden in the patio. 
The front yard we will hastily pass over, as 
there is nothing of special interest there 
except the really lovely and unbroken view 
across the street and into the valley of the 
Arroyo Seco. Tall native sycamore trees, as 
crooked as we could find, now shade the front 
of the house from the western sun, and a row 
of Pittosporum tobira across the lot gave much 
privacy from passing cars. Various other ev- 
ergreen and flowering shrubs are planted here, 
the great pale blue mounds of Ceratostigma 
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THE PLAN shows an orderly arrangement of the 
lot into various pleasure and service units, and 
is planned for its greatest use during all 
months of the year and with some concessions 


to the Scotties 


THE Poo as seen from the small formal garden 
opening from the east bedroom. The pepper 
tree which overhangs the pool has grown from 


a mere sapling during these three years 
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plumbaginoides being especially nice 
throughout the hot summer. 

The patio and cutting garden 
are of course at the back of the 
house. We wanted an enclosed 
place where meals could be served 
all summer and on sunny days in 
winter, where we could have com- 
plete privacy and seclusion, and 
where various activities connected 
with the duties and pleasures of 
housekeeping could be carried on. 
So we built the one-story house in 
the shape of a letter U, with the 
living-room opening on a terrace 
in the middie. One bedroom is in 
the left wing, and the service part 
in the other. The terrace is brick- 
paved and awning-covered, and 
level with this part of the garden. 
A spreading sycamore shades the 
breakfast table from the morning 
sun, and wicker and canvas chairs, 
potted shrubs and cut flowers, 
make this a livable spot all the 
year round. A grass panel, box- 
edged, is flanked by wide brick 
paths which lead to the pergola 
fifty feet away. This arbor, brick- 
paved like the paths, is covered 
with grapevines, and now in 
summer great bunches of Muscats, 





Black Hamburgs, Tokays, and others hang 
ripening overhead. In the three-foot-wide 
beds between paths and house walls are 
evergreen shrubs on the right, in the shade, 
with red and purple fuchsias giving some 
color. The left bed is a mass of purple helio- 
trope that has been in constant bloom for 
three years, with no apparent lessening of 
vitality. Behind them a yellow rose, the 
almost-ever-blooming William Allen Richard- 
son, is being trained over a trellis around a 
bedroom window. Here is a bright salmon- 
scarlet Hibiscus, and Geraniums in pots of a 
shade of salmon that blends with the Hibiscus 
and heliotrope are set among the latter to 
add color from time to time. 

A billowing Acacia longifolia floribunda 
is a mass of fragrant yellow bloom off and 
on all through the year, and on the other side 
of the grass panel is the pepper tree, cool and 
refreshing in appearance on the hottest day, 
which has grown into a really large tree in 
these three years and casts waving shadows 
over the pool. 

The grass panel ends in a concave curve, 
and a small pool with a rim one foot high 
is set in a circle of brick paving. Yellow 
waterlilies and goldfish thrive in it, and about 
the rim are set succulents of curious shape 
and color, some now with amusing flowers 
of coral, yellow, or green. They grow in 
crude Mexican pots of picturesque shapes. 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





In winter there are pots here of pansies, 
Primula malacoides, stock, and so forth, and 
in summer Geraniums, lavender petunias, 
and verbenas make a bright spot of color. 
A small formal garden, which opens from 
the east bedroom through wide French doors, 
adjoins the patio on the left, its centre, with 
a bird bath, on the centre axis of the pool. 
This little garden is one step higher than the 
patio and separated from it by a clipped 
hedge of privet, three feet high. Brick posts 
are on either side of the step, topped by 
aloes in Italian pots of terra cotta. Within 
the small garden are four beds, edged with 
dwarf box, around the bird bath, each 
centred with a Los Angeles rose tree and 
filled in winter with pansies, huge Swiss 
Giants of every hue, and in summer with 
dwarf ageratum. The narrow surrounding 
border: have snapdragons in winter and 
zinnias in pastel shades in summer. Shrubs 
screen the whitewashed fence which is the 
enclosure on the side facing the step and 
pool, and we intend to replace this with a 
brick wall with a fountain in it, later on. 
Here’ are .red and pink flowering peach 
trees in opposite corners, in bloom in April 
with the wisteria vine on a trellis over the 
bedroom doors; and salmon-pink oleander, 
var. Mrs. Rhoding, yellow daylilies, blue 
Statice perezii, yellow lantanas, and blue 
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Tue House, which stood out naked and forlorn at first, soon 
became shaded by the heavy foliage of two sycamore trees 


agapanthus, with chrysanthemums of all 
shades for fall, give some color during the 
entire year. 

My idea at first was to keep the patio 
planting entirely green, a cool retreat where 
we could rest without having to rise up con- 
tinually to minister to the dying needs of 
some plant crying for water. But we soon 
found that the place needed brightening up 
with color, and so more and more flowering 
plants, in pots and in the ground, are being 
added. There are several bushes of salmon- 
pink flowering quince, so much lovelier 
than the red, tall, bearded San Gabriel iris, 
with huge lilac flowers on five-foot stems, 
clumps of lemon daylilies and of royal lilies 
raised from seed, and a few Lilium auratum. 

Much experimenting has been done with 
annuals and perennials in pots, but the 
combination of my ignorance of the subject 
and the intense heat in summer has not 
produced very good results. Chrysanthe- 
mums have been the only really successful 
pot plants, and in the fall, when several 
dozen big pots in full bloom are moved here 
from the cutting garden where they have 
been all summer, the patio is indeed a riot 
of color. 

Beyond the pergola which encloses patio, 
little garden, and pepper tree, one goes up 
four steps to the higher ground of the cutting 


eos 





garden. The steps are under the pergola and 
on the axis of the centre of the patio, and lead 
to a path one hundred feet long which runs 
to the back of the lot. This long vista should 
be — we hope in time it will be — one of the 
features of the garden, but alas, it leads now 
only to a back entrance, a gate into a neigh- 
boring yard, and instead of a_ triumphal 
ending one sees only the side of the house 
next door. This will all be changed later — 
just give us time! It should have been, | 
know, our first work to make a tall screen 
and background for the garden. Across the 
end of the lot are planted avocado trees 
which are rapidly doing their part to screen 
out the views beyond the fence. 

This difference in the levels of the two parts 
of the garden does much to add interest to the 
place. Looking from the higher ground, 
through the pergola and down into the patio, 
one gets the impression of a little sunken 
garden lying close to the low spreading house. 

Brick posts, again topped with aloes in 
pots, flank the steps up to this long path, 
which is bordered on the right with a fine 
row of bearded iris, the cream of recent intro- 
ductions. Behind the iris, peach trees are 
planted at intervals of twenty feet, and 
farther to the right, behind peaches and iris, 
making a nice background, is a clipped hedge 
of Arizona cypress, (Continued on page 294) 




















THE CHARM OF CHINESE PEWTER 


This Little-Known Art of the Orient Offers a 
Fascinating Field for Investigation 
BY LORAINE E. KUCK 


RIENTAL pewter, like the Oriental 

side of so many other subjects, has 
been ignored in the recent revival of interest 
in pewter. Or if not ignored, it is passed over 
with vague statements that the Chinese and 
Japanese ‘also made pewter.’ Since some 
of the finest — quite possibly the finest —- 
pewter craftsmanship in all the world is 
Chinese in origin, it appears that a fascinating 
field is being neglected. Examples of Chinese 
pewter are neither rare nor expensive, and 
usually they are quaint and charming. To 
anyone already collecting pewter, the possi- 
bility of adding a few Oriental pieces should 
prove stimulating. 

In China, as in Europe, pewter has been 
used almost exclusively to make household 
articles. It has never been a poor man’s 
material, but rather is held in the highest re- 
gard by families of wealth and taste. There 
are plates and saucers, teapots, tea caddies, 
wine jugs, incense burners, candlesticks, 
dressing boxes, and, most numerous of all, 
serving dishes, usually spoken of as ‘chow 
dishes’ by the dealers. Some information 
about these pieces and their uses constitutes 
a glimpse into the intimate daily life of an al- 
most unknown, but distinguished and so- 
phisticated people. 

It does not seem possible that a piece of 


Oriental pewter could pass unrecognized for 
what it is, since it is so characteristic in form 
and decoration. In the first place, practically 
every piece, except the oldest, is decorated 
with Chinese characters, the ornamental 
value of which their craftsmen have long 
appreciated. These characters vary from a 
few which are simple and archaic to great 
numbers of them, often conventionalized into 
geometric designs and used as borders, bands, 
and medallions. Their significance, of course, 
is always a wish for good luck, longevity, 
many children, and other felicitations. 





Two OLp TEApPoTs with spouts and 
handles of white jade are shown above 


AN ALTAR SET (below) to use before 
the family tablets — candlesticks at 
either end, incense burners or vases 
next, and in the centre a handled con- 
tainer to hold sticks of incense or 


offerings of food 











Four teapots of widely differing decoration. 
The one on the right has a gilt overlay on 
the design 


Two uNusUAL TEAPOTS, the one on the left a 
double one, the outside intended to hold hot 
water. The handles of the quaint duck tea- 
pot are of brass and the bill of copper. The 
serving dish below is of pottery set in a 
pewter base and with a pewter top 


ae 
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Other decorations are as unmistakably 
Oriental as the characters. Dragons figure 
prominently, and the little Fu dogs. A 
Westerner can never quite decide whether the 
latter are amiably grinning lions or Pekinese 
pups. Fantastic little fish serve as handles, 
serpents obligingly twine up into knobs, and 
there are rabbits, salamanders, and even a 
cicada, emblem of rejuvenation, which in- 
evitably reminds a Western housekeeper of 
cockroaches. There is scarcely a handle or a 
casual bit of decoration that is not discovered 
to have somewhere about it a grotesque little 
face of some animal. 

Humor, it has often been pointed out, is the 
fundamental emotion found in all-Chinese 
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A cHow DiIsH in three parts —the base, 
for holding hot water, the serving platter, and 
the ornamental cover 


art, even as tragedy is of the Occident. 
Pewter being in nowise exceptional to the 
other Chinese arts, there is much about its 
decoration that is thoroughly and delight- 
fully funny. 

Two of the most whimsical expressions of 
Chinese humor are found in the pewter chow 
dishes designed to serve duck or fish, and 
created in the form of these animals. All 
chow dishes consist (Continued on page 207) 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Photographs by Paul J. Weber 
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A DOORYARD GARDEN WITH INTIMATE PLANTING 


The House of John S. Ellsworth 


Simsbury, Connecticut 


H. E. ELLSWORTH, Architect FLETCHER STEELE, Landscape Architect 
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IN REMODELING THIS FARMHOUSE the old highway which was removed was kept as a 
drive, and the picket fence restored to define the dooryard garden and give it more privacy. In olden 
times such dooryard gardens were planted with useful herbs. Here flowers have been used instead. In 
accordance with tradition no verandah has been added to the house, but a grape arbor provides a 
sheltered out-of-door place for meals 











WISE ECONOMY IN BUILDING 


II. Factors Increasing the Value of a House 


without Increasing Its Cost 


BY WALTER F. BOGNER 


HE common belief that beauty in a 
T house has to be bought is wrong. 
Beauty is given the house by its architect. 
He takes the elements of the house, the 
rooms, stair halls, attic, and cellar, — as- 
sembles them, and moulds them into shape, 
exactly as a sculptor creates his work. In- 
deed he has to go farther than this, for not only 
is the outside given a form that will appear 
pleasing from all sides and angles, but the 
inside also is made handsome to the last de- 
tail. The house is a complicated structure. 
There are layers of compartments, entwined 
and interlocked, and each of these must be 
well proportioned, well lighted, pleasing in 
decoration, and attractive in its furnishings. 
All of them must be in harmonious relation 
to each other. They must be fitted in such a 
way that the envelope enclosing them gives 
the desired beauty from the outside. And 
this outside mass, in turn, must be so fitted 
to the land as to become a part of it. 

To do all of this is one of the architect’s 
jobs. He will go through a process of fitting 
together a building on paper, until finally all 
conditions are complied with and the client 
has been satisfied in every one of his demands. 
Through him, this complicated honeycomb 
structure will be oriented and adjusted to the 
land, so that the front door is on the approach 





side, the service will not disturb the owners 
and guests of the house, bad neighbors are 
shut out, and the sun and the views add cheer 
to every minute spent in the building. He 
must also consider wind and weather. A 
summer house must be exposed to cool 
breezes, a winter house protected from them, 
and an all-year house designed so as to meet 
both requirements. 

Besides this, the architect will safeguard 
all practical requirements, such as cost, size, 
and construction of the building, which con- 
stitute the basic elements of a good house as 
outlined in a previous article. In this he will 
be guided by his clients’ demands and pocket- 
book, primarily the latter. He will do his ut- 
most to satisfy every whim and desire and 
will make the money go as far as possible; 
but when the limit of the building dollar has 
been reached he cannot give any more in that 
direction. The maximum size and quality of 
structure have been determined. 

Fortunately, it is different with the beauty 
and the setting of the house, for which the 
architect is responsible. He will create these 
out of himself, through his ability, efforts, 
and study, aided by his training and experi- 
ence. They will not increase the contractor’s 
bills, but will materially add to the value of 
the house. They will bring a greater return 
















































SECOND FLOOR PLAN 




















GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


BECAUSE THIS HOUSE ?s 
built on a hillside it was 
possible to obtain a sports 
room and bedroom on the 
lower floor, which is en- 
tirely above the ground 
level at the rear 


THIS USE OF THREE FLOORS 
allowed the development 
of an exceedingly compact 
plan, which is adjusted 

not only to the topography 

but to the view as well. 

The house of C. H. White. 

Walter F. Bogner, Archi- 
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THE CAPE COD HOUSE Zs 


still one of the most de- 
lightful types for a sum- 
mer cottage, but its plan 
must be modified for mod- 
ern conditions of living. 
Here, as is permissible in 
a summer house, the door 
opens directly into the 
living-room, dormers have 
been added for comfort, 
and a porch has been 


skillfully incorporated 
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than the money invested, for they will be the 
factors of lasting jov and pleasure, and also a 
greater revenue in the case of a sale. 

Houses are built for a long life. They are 
too expensive, too personal, to be discarded 
after a short period, like worn clothes. Hence 
their character and appearance should not be 
governed by a passing fancy or the pattern of 
the moment. They should be given a beauty 
that will blend with the surroundings, that 
will be so sincere and wholesome that it will 
hold a distinguished position and lasting 
value for an indefinite period. Unfortunately, 
the majority of houses appearing in our cities 
and suburbs render a picture of chaos. The 
buildings of the past decades appear with all 
their knickknacks and jig-sawed patterns to 
be ridiculed by the present generation, which, 
in turn, is building houses with false gables 
and turrets which will be laughed at in the 
future. The very few exceptional houses, 
which have held their position of beauty and 
dignity, serve as examples of what gemains 
lasting, and are thus worth studving. 

We find that untrue design and construc- 
tion — fakes — die first. There is no limit 
to the variety of form in which they might 
appear. Usually thev do not even suggest be- 
yond a caricature what they are supposed to 
simulate. Small houses will never look like 
castles, nor will pieces of tar paper look like 
slates. 

The next to go into oblivion are houses of a 
character that is unsuited to the surround- 
ings. This pertains, for example, to Moorish 
palaces appearing on the rock-bound coast of 
New England, or similar offenses in other 
parts of the country. The landscape and 
climate of this country will always stand in 
direct contradiction to the charm these im- 
portations might have on their native soil. 

Following this, bad designs are assured of a 
very short life. Be they ever so simple, and 
ever so free from (Continued on page 202) 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 















































Un ess a house designed for a particular bird is in ac- 
cordance with his or her specifications, it will remain 
unoccupied. The most important requirements are as 
follows: wood to be used throughout; metal under no 
circumstances to be used on the roof, as it makes the 
compartment; too warm; paint, although it may be 
applied to the outside, not to be used inside 










































BIRD-HOUSE 
ARCHITECTURE 


A Bird’s-Eye View of the Comfortable 
Well-designed House 


DESIGNED AND DRAWN 
BY 


VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 
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BLUEBIRDS AND WRENS demand at least two compart- 
ments, since they raise two broods a year and must have 
a new nest for the second family. If this is not pro- 
vided, they will leave in the middle of summer. Robins 
like to build their nest more or less in the open and will 
not enter a house through a hole. Also they prefer their 
nests near dwellings 
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THE DIMENSIONS of these houses have been care- 
fully worked out according to family preferences. 
Thus a titmouse must have a floor space of at 
least 4'' x 4", a cavity 8" to 10"' deep, an 
entrance 11''. in diameter and 8"' above the 
floor, and the entire house 6’ to 15’ from the 
ground 
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OrHER POINTS .to be taken into consideration in 
building these houses are: small holes for ventila- 
tion should always be placed in some position 
sheltered from the weather, but in no case below the 
entrance — a small drainage hole, however, may be 
placed in the bottom if there is danger of the nest 
becoming wet; means should be provided for cleaning 
these houses at the end of the season; they should be 

placed out of reach of cat or snake; when placed on a 

pole it is advisable to protect against enemies by 

Sheathing to at least two feet from the top 
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In architecture he (Samuel McIntire) excels any person in our country, &8 in his executions as a carpenter, or cabinet maker. 


at 


— Dr. Bent ey’s Diary, October 8, 1802 
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HAVE several times had occasion to call at- 

tention in this department to the fallacy of 
supposing that every piece of early pressed glass 
which turns up must have been made at the 
Sandwich factory. Now comes a scholarly and 
thoroughly readable little book by Mrs. Lura 
Watkins, on Cambridge Glass, or The New Eng- 
land Glass Company, which lays the last ghost of 
any such idea. In the following paragraph taken 
from the book, Mrs. Watkins states her con- 
clusions concisely. 


General Photographic Co., Inc 






Fig. 1. Marked pressed-glass  saltcellar 
from the New England Glass Company. 
Courtesy of George 8S. McKearin 


‘It is true that The New England Glass Com- 
pany paid less attention to the cheaper pressed 
ware than its sister rival at Sandwich, especially 
in the late period . . . but it is making a con- 
servative estimate to say that fully one third of 
the pressed glass of the mid-nineteenth century 
now to be found in antique shops in New Eng- 
land came from Cambridge.’ 

Furthermore, I am willing to hazard the guess 
that even more than one third of the engraved 
glass now attributed to Stiegel in New England 
also came from Cambridge, and no doubt a por- 
tion of the ‘Irish glass’ as well. It is said that 
Irish workmen blew and cut glass for many years 
at the New England glass factory exactly as they 
had done earlier in Ireland. 

While Mrs. Watkins’s book makes little pre- 





tense of ensuring the identification of these Cam- 
bridge pieces in all cases, the careful information 
which she has brought together should go far 
toward establishing the importance of Cambridge 
glass for all time in the history of American 
glassmaking. 








Mrs. Hawthorne's Pattens 


T 


to them of certain writers would lead us to sup- 
pose, it seems strange that more of them have not 
survived. As a matter of fact I, personally, have 
never seen another pair than this one from the 
collection of the Concord Antiquarian Society. 
Little is known of their origin beyond the fact 
that certain examples found in this country are 
said to have been imported from England, where 
they were certainly common from the beginning 








VENTURE to say that there are dozens of 
small towns in New England to-day whose 
older inhabitants can remember the advent of 
the first sidewalks ever built there. Perhaps some 
of them may remember too when the outlandish 
footgear pictured here was part of the everyday 
equipment of the busy housekeeper, forced to 
fare forth in all weathers through mud and slush 
on errands for the household. But for the benefit 
of those who may be as mystified by the photo- 
graph as I was the first time I ever saw the orig- 
inals, I shall explain at once that these queer 
combinations of clogs and stilts are pattens, and 
that they were worn by Mrs. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne in the best society of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, no longer ago than 1866. It is to be 
hoped that the good lady was what my housemaid 
calls ‘light on her feet,’ else we may guess that 
donning them would have involved a rather diffi- 
cult choice between two evils. The soles are 
made of wood, none too light in weight, and 
painted black, and the tips are coarse black 
leather laced together at the top. To the bottom 
of each sole is fixed a wrought-iron ring set upon 
iron supports about an inch and a half high, and 
nailed to the sole with hand-wrought nails. This 
contraption was warranted to raise the feet of 
the wearer above the mud of ordinary byways, 
and to make the navigation of even the worst 
morasses comparatively possible. Bearing in 
mind the mincing gate imposed upon ladies by 
the fashions of the sixties, one need not suppose 
that it impeded progress beyond the customary 
limits of endurance. 
If such footgear was as common in this country 


between the forties and sixties as the references | 








of the nineteenth century. I do not believe that 
they can have been worn here much later than 
the sixties, or earlier than the thirties, but this 
I admit is largely a matter of guesswork. If any 
readers of the House Beautiful know of a pair 
| which can be dated, I should be glad to hear of it. 











esome ‘Documented Salem Furniture 





N view of the rather sweeping attributions 
which have been made during the past winter 
in connection with furniture of the so-called 
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Fig. 3. The carved ribbed moulding about the top of 
this bureau appears on several Salem pieces wa 
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Fig. 2. Pattens 
worn by Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne in 


1866 
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Salem type, the group of documented Salem 
pieces illustrated here, and never before pub- 
lished, will be, I think, of special interest to 
students of the subject. 

All of these pieces (Figures 3-9) were inherited 
by Mrs. Warren Stearns of Billerica, Massa- 
chusetts, from her great-grandmother, Lucy 
Hill Foster, also of Billerica, and have never been 
out of the possession of the family since they 
were shipped there from Salem in February 1810. 
The story of their purchase to be part of the 
wedding outfit of Miss Lucy, soon to become 
Mrs. Foster, is told in a series of charming letters, 
in Mrs. Stearns’s possession, to Lucy Hill from 
the various members of her family, and from her 
great friend Sally Hemenway, wife of Dr. Samuel 
Hemenway of Essex Street, Salem. 

Dr. Bentley, Salem’s famous diarist, gives us 
several amusing glimpses into the ups and downs 
of the Hemenway family fortunes, from the 
year 1786 when he mentions Dr. Hemenway as a 
Paul J. Weber 
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Fig. 4. Sofa carved by 
Samuel McIntire and 
billed to Lucy Hill of 
Billerica in 1810. Be- 
low is shown a detail 
of the carved back 
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Fig. 5. 4 mahogany dressing table, one of the 
pieces mentioned in the bill shown in Figure 10 


delegate to an important convention, through 
1803, when he is named as a member of the first 
Salem school committee, to September 1811, on 
which date he is recorded bankrupt through 
speculation. 

In August 1816, Dr. Bentley characteristically 
dismisses his unfortunate fellow townsman with 
a curt announcement of his ‘departure from bed 
and board, leaving his wife and children for 
her relatives.’ 

None of this, however, appears in the cheerful 
letters which Sally Hemenway wrote to Lucy 
Hill throughout the years previous to and 
immediately following the latter’s wedding in 
1810. How much the bankruptcy of Hemenway 
had to do with his commission to purchase 
furniture in Salem for his wife’s best friend one 
can only guess. There are accounts in Lucy’s 
letters of various visits to her Salem friends from 
1806 until 1810, after which date, having become 
a proper New England matron, she no doubt 
devoted herself primarily to Billerica and the 
manifold duties which claimed her there. 

We learn, however, that she was visiting in 
Salem in October 1809, and it was no doubt on 
this occasion that she chose the styles and 
patterns for her furniture. On November 26, 
1809, she received the following letter from 
Sally Hemenway: — 


‘TI receiv’d yours of the 17th Inst. which states 
that you have made up your mind to have a 
dozen cream colored chairs for your parlor but 
have not determined upon chamber ones. Should 
you conclude to have any from here, you must 
write particularly the form color and ornamental 
painting. 





‘Your cabinet furniture comes on rapidly. 
R. Cloutman has got some very handsome cream 
colored and gilt waters, of the newest fashion if 
you should not find any in Boston, to suit per- 
haps those may. I have been very busy since you 
left Salem, but shall be happy to execute any 
commands for you — I have enquired about red 
damask but did not find any. I have seen an 
elegant brocade allcolorsthe price is 9/1 per yard. 
Should you prefer damask I have no doubt but 
that I can find some, but I think the brocade 
would be very suitable. If you think it will be 
profitable for you to come to Salem to make any 
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Fig. 6. A work table, also included in 
Samuel Hemenway’s bill 


purchases, I shall be happy to see you. . . . The 
price of the best snuffers is 2/3 the other 1/6 if 
you wish me to put a pair in the Bureau drawer 
give me a hint in your next letter. . . .’ 


Lucy, however, evidently chose to buy her 
silver in Boston, as there is a receipted bill for 
table silver among her papers from one Davis 








Brown of that city. Her looking-glasses also 
came from Boston, as witness a bill for three gilt 
and two mahogany ‘glasses’ from Paul Mondelly, 
‘Looking-Glass Manufacturer, No. 73, Cornhill.’ 

Whether ‘the dozen cream colored chairs for 
your parlor’ are those of the set now in Billerica 
(Figure g) is uncertain. The Foster inventory 
lists the following items: — 


9 Black spring back chairs (dining) 11.20 — 
3 arm do. 4.50 

12 white spring back fancy chairs 30.00 6 do 
Chamber 12.00 


So that Miss Lucy evidently did ‘determine 
upon chamber ones’ (Figure 8), unless indeed the 
term ‘spring back’ refers to some kind of up- 
holstered chair, in which case it would be difficult 
to account for the designation ‘fancy.’ 

From Sally Hemenway’s reference to cabinet 
furniture as distinguished from the chairs, one 
may, I think, assume that these were ordered 
from a different shop. 

By January 1810 the work is finished, and 
Samuel Hemenway sends his bill to Billerica 
ahead of the furniture. | 

Evidently the ‘cornishes’ (Continuedon page 302) | 
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Fig. 7. 4 mabogany card table showing typical | 
Salem features | 
| 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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HOMES 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Housekeeping in Holland, where the Kitchen 


25 of Paramount Importance 


BY 


ADALINE D. PIPER 


N entering Holland for the first time 
QO one is oppressed by its monotony, its 
miles of flatness which are only slightly re- 
lieved by the black and white cows scattered 
about like animals from a Noah’s ark. Inter- 
sected by shining ribbons of canals and 
punctuated with winged windmills, it is a 
country of distances, with little towns shining 
on the horizon like oases in a green desert. 
Nowhere are the winds so fierce as here, 
bending the trees into crooked fantastic 
shapes; nowhere does the rain beat as de- 
terminedly, and nowhere else are the cold 
and damp more penetrating. And yet, what 
a mise en scéne for the colorful gabled Dutch 
house, with its interior of such charm and 
comfort that one feels deep in one’s heart 
that here is a shelter worthy of the name of 
home. In this land where cleanliness comes 
before godliness, the Dutch housewife finds 
her occupation ready to her hand. 

I have sometimes wondered, when we are 
planning the interiors in the homes we are 
building, why we do not more often strive to 
simulate the character of Dutch rooms. For 
their merits are manifold: they have an air of 
completeness without the barrenness some- 


times found in Colonial houses of purest _ 





type, without the over-ornateness seen in 
many Italian or Spanish rooms, where the 
furniture is often meretricious, and without 
the fussiness of finery characteristic of most 
French interiors. 

Here, in fact, is a sturdy, masculine genre 
of room, where dignity of purpose is apparent 
to the most casual observer. Here is a race 
of men and women priding themselves on 
their ability to make and maintain an es- 
tablishment. No amount of labor has been 
too great for the builders, as the thickness of 
the walls, the solidity of the Dutch doors, 
the strength of the gabled roofs, bear wit- 
ness. To this sturdiness of construction the 
painters have added pure color in the red 
and white, vivid green, or brilliant blue dia- 
mond squares of the heavy shutters, which 
bring a gay note to the more sombre bricks 
of the facade. 


a. Dutch house, like a fine lady, is 
proud of its comeliness, and always 
rests beside a canal in which to mirror its 
loveliness. These houses, even in the large 
cities, are narrow with gabled roofs, which 
give to each an individuality. They number 
also among their delightful features old glass, 
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IN THIS TYPICAL KITCHEN are blue delft tiles 
against which is an iron fireback. In a pot 
are briquettes of peat that supply the heat, 
and kettles hang from the crane 


which dates back to a time when it was such 
a luxury that only the rich could afford it. 
The violet and green windowpanes of shin- 
ing brightness are charming against the red- 
dish-purple bricks. But it is the wonderful 
brass knockers in the old oaken doors that 
finally focus your attention, for they shine 
with such a radiance that one hesitates to 
touch anything so precious, even to gain 
entrance. Perhaps after all the back door is 
the open sesame for an eager explorer, for the 
kitchen in Holland is of far greater impor- 
tance than any other room in the house. It 
is an interesting fact that kitchens in cold 
countries have an air of homely comfort that 
those in warmer climates never possess. 
Much of the life of the people is spent 
in this, the only comfortable, livable room in 
the house, and the New England kitchen and 
the Dutch kitchen are proverbial for their 
cosiness. 

Outside, on the bricks around the low 
doorstep, the Dutch klampen, or wooden 
shoes, proclaim that the family is at home, 
for even the tiniest child never enters the 
kitchen except in its stocking feet, and it 
seemed desecration for an outsider to pre- 
sume upon the good nature of the house- 
wife. Fortunately the happy thought of 
removing my rubbers gained the approving 
nod and smile of the Dutch cicerone, and my 
eager interest and approving eye gave me a 
welcome. 

The end of the long low kitchen (and in 
describing Juffrouw Kraakman’s kitchen | 
give a composite picture of many) reveals 
the fireplace built of old delft tile, blue or 
lavender; against the tiles is an iron fire- 
back, most interesting in motif and design. 
There is no stove visible, and no logs such as 
the American fireplace has; instead one sees 
a few briquettes made of peat that burn and 
glow in a receptacle that holds them. There 
is the crane on which the pot is suspended 
with its daily meal of steaming potatoes. 
Over the fireplace is a long low shelf with a 
narrow valance of gay orange calico or some 
bright material. Beside the fire stands a 
copper and brass doof-pot that the thrifty 
one uses to keep the briquettes she takes 
from the smouldering fire at night to rekindle 
the fire next morning. Various copper and 
brass utensils hang at the side of the fireplace. 
There is a long-handled flat ladle, square in 
shape and pierced with holes, that is used to 
dip the fish from the hot oil in which it is 
cooked. There are numerous spoons and long 
pronged forks, each having a special use, a 
fine bellows of brass, copper braziers, foot 
warmers called Stoofjes, and on a low table 
near by stand numerous earthenware bowls 
of a warm brown tone very like our early 
slip ware, or of a vivid green, both with a high 
glaze. These are filled with briquettes, and 
a wire holder is placed over them to toast the 
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THE DINING-ROOM paneled in old 
Flemish oak contains a choice 
collection of delft plates and 
pieces of furniture worthy of a 
museum. Among the latter are 
a characteristic cupboard and an 
organ with carved musical in- 
struments picked out with gold 


THIs DELIGHTFUL BEDROOM has 
walls and paneling of blue and a 
recessed bed with chintz curtains 


great brochen, —a huge roll that the baker 
brings every morning for breakfast, — for 
even the poorest peasant buys his bread. 
The black loaves or the white brochen, ac- 
cording to his means, makes a delicious meal, 
especially if a slice of Edam cheese is added. 

Another interesting custom is the cere- 
mony of the midday dinner, which consists 
of potatoes, a vegetable that reaches perfec- 
tion in the sandy soil of Holland and which, 
though small, is very dry. A huge bowl of 
them is placed in the centre of the table and 














beside it a smaller bowl of bacon fat. Piercing 
with a two-pronged fork one of the succulent 
tubers, the oldest member dips it into the 
fat, each one following suit in the order of his 
age and standing. But woe to the unfortu- 
nate member who drops a potato in the 
process, for he loses his turn for three rounds, 
and if he is hungry it seems a long time be- 
fore the privilege is restored to him again. 
In the kitchens of the wealthy burghers a 
custom obtains which must be most flatter- 
ing to the cook and to her mistress as well, 
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for after a good dinner the guests visit the 
kitchen, complimenting the cook and leaving 
a substantial tip with her as a token of 
appreciation. 

It is the painted walls that give such a 
cheerful appearance to the kitchens. They 
are the color of sunshine, a buttercup-yellow, 
a soft old pink, or a fine hard blue, and the 
floor is covered with strips of clean coarse 
matting. In this particular kitchen an old 
cheese press, elaborately carved and picked 
out in garish colors, serves as a bench, and 
there is a child’s high chair painted an old 
rose, in form rather like a low barrel with 
high back, with shelf for toys and round 
wooden wheels or rollers. Some brass milk 
jars, several hanging candlesticks of brass, 
and a row of blue plates over the mantel 
were some of the unusual features that my 
unaccustomed eye caught with pleasure. 
For ‘where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also,’ and there is no doubt about 
the heart of the Dutch vrouw being in her 
kitchen. 


that the women of Broek (which is said 
to be the cleanest town in the world) neg- 
lected their religious duties for the pleasure 
of scrubbing their already clean floors. The 
village pastor, after trying every means of 
turning them from this virtue, which had 
become a vice, preached a sermon in which he 
promised that every house vrouw who had 
fulfilled her duties toward God would be 
given in the next world a house stored with 
furniture, brass, copper, and precious arti- 
cles of use and ornament, and not being dis- 
tracted by other occupations she should 
brush, wash, and polish for all eternity. 
It is said the (Continued on page 300) 


| oe so great is their love of cleaning 





PLANT GROUPS FOR THE SPRING GARDEN 


A FEW warm days in early spring urge the 
uncovering of the garden, and the test of our fall 
planting is now at hand. Regardless of the 
patches of snow that may remain in shady cor- 


ners, we must already begin to enjoy and perhaps consider changes 
in the pattern we have achieved. Unless we add new varieties of 
tulips, edging plants, dwarf evergreens, or flowering shrubs each 
year to our garden; unless we make the changes we thought un- 
pleasant the year before or move the shrubs or flowering trees which 
have grown beyond our anticipations, we are hardly true gardeners 
at heart. The garden notebook, that most important of all garden 
accessories, can never be idle if we are to have a definite pleasure 
in our gardens. In choosing groups of plants for the spring garden 


by 


careful consideration must be given not only to 
the color but to the form and texture of the 


AGNES SELKIRK CLARK _ pjants and their suitability later on in the sea- 


son. If our spring garden is composed entirely 


of bulbs we may use annuals to cover the space for summer bloom, 
or if we use a ground cover such as English ivy it would be well 


to keep it in pots so that the roots will not form an impenetrable 


mass for next spring. If we use Vinca, pachistima, or daphne, it 


would be well to keep them in groups, using the bulbs in drifts 


and not between each plant. The arrangement of the various com- 


binations depends on the type of garden where they will be used, 


but the following groups of plants offer great possibilities for 


attractive arrangements. 





1. Azalea amoena (amoena azalea), tulip, var. Zwanenburg or 
Carrara (white Darwin tulips), in front of Clematis montana 
on field-stone wall. 

. Azalea ledifolia with a foreground planting of lily-flowering 
tulip White Duchess, Scilla bispanica, variety Excelsior, and 
Pachistima canbyi. 


ip) 


. Buxus suffruticosa (English Specimen box) with the white 
intermediate Ingeborg iris and Sutton’s Giant White Viola. 


ww 


4. Daphne mezereum, Helleborus niger (Christmas-rose), with 
Juniperus horizontalis douglasi (Waukegan juniper). 

5. Enkianthus campanulatus with a foreground planting of the 
Darwin tulip Buff Beauty and yellow Munstead primroses. 

6. Espaliered pear tree trained on a white painted brick wall with 
Early Surprise narcissus, Cheiranthus allioni (wallflower), 
and Teucrium chamaedrys in the foreground. 

. Hydrangea petiolaris (climbing hydrangea) on the wall; a 


Ina 


Walled Forecourt 


or 


Intimate 


Walled Garden 


group of yellow /zalea mollis hybrids, Prince of Bismarck 
pansy, hyacinth, var. King of the Blues, in the bed below. 

. Ilex crenata (Japanese holly) with a great drift of the Breeder 
tulip Pink Pearl, the blue Scilla nonscripta, and Vinca minor 
(common periwinkle). 

. Magnolia stellata, the dainty Tulipa clusiana, Aspasia nar- 
cissus, and Hedera helix baltica (small-leaved English ivy). 
10. Pieris japonica (Japanese andromeda) in combination with 
several plants of J/ex glabra (inkberry) and a drift of the 

yellow Narcissus barrii. 

. Taxus brevifolia with a foreground planting of Daphne 
cneorum (rose daphne) and the white-flowering Saxifraga 
lingulata, var. Leichtlinii. 

. Taxus baccata repandens, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi (bearberry), 
with snowdrops. 

13. Wisteria sinensis (Chinese wisteria), the soft yellow Cottage 

tulip Ellen Willmott, and Ruth Fischer Myosotis. 


o 
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1. Arabis alpina florepleno (double Alpine rockcress) with Iris 
ensata (Russian iris) and Fritillaria meleagris alba (checkered 
fritillary). 

. Kurume azalea, var. Avalanche, Exquisite, and Pink Pearl, 
with Violas, var. Lady Haslemere and G. Wermig. 

. Abelia grandifiora with a foreground planting of pink and blue 
forget-me-nots (Sutton’s Gem Myosotis). 

4. Berberis julianae (wintergreen barberry), Pieris floribunda 
(mountain andromeda), and Mahonia bealei (Leatherleaf 
hollygrape). 

. Doronicum magnificum (sunflower leopardbane), the creamy 
yellow intermediate Halfdan iris, and Hypericum reptans. 

6. Kolkwitzia amabilis (beautybush), Dictamnus albus (gas- 

plant), with Ballerine iris. 

7, Leucojum vernum (spring snowflake), lilies-of-the-valley, and 

Taxus brevifolia (Pacific yew). 


v 
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Ina 


Small Terrace 


or 


Window Garden 


8. Lonicera nitida, Scilla italica (blue squill), and the early 
yellow Primula denticulata. 

. Lavandula vera (lavender) with a large drift of the pink- 
flowering Darwin tulip Rosa Bella. 

10. Phlox divaricata, var. Laphamii, as a ground cover for a 
planting of Darwin tulips Duchess of Hohenburg, Helen 
Eakin, and The Bishop. 

. Rhododendron ovatum (dwarf rhododendron), for foliage with 
Narcissus odorus rugulosus (yellow jonquil). 

. Syringa persica (Persian lilac) with a foreground planting of 
Deutzia gracilis and the Darwin tulip Anton Mauve. 

3}. Trollius hybrids (globeflower) with Myosotis dissitifiora and 
Aubrietia deltoidea purpurea. 

14. Thymus serpyllum citriodorus (lemon thyme) with Camassis 

guamash, 


© 
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. Anchusa myosotidiflora with a planting of Darwin tulip Mar- 
garet, Bleu Celeste, and Faust, and one plant of Viburnum 
carlesi in the background. 

. Aquilegia long-spurred pink hybrids with Ambassadeur iris 
and the purple pansy Lord Beaconsfield. 

3. Iris germanica with the foliage of Heuchera hybrids and the 
Darwin tulips Dream and Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

. Princess Beatrice iris, Mrs. Scott-Elliot aquilegia hybrids, and 
Santolina as a foreground planting for Lonicera korolkowi 
floribunda (broad blueleaf honeysuckle). 

. Mertensia virginica (Virginia bluebells) with Doronicum clusi 
(downy leopardbane) as an underplanting for Syringa 
microphyila. 

6. Myosotis dissitiflora, dwarf iris Statellae, Dicentra formosa, 

and Cottage tulip Golden Spire. 
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Ina 


Perennial 


Garden 


. Prunus sieboldi (Siebold cherry) with an underplanting of 
Polemonium reptans (creeping polemonium) and the Cottage 
tulip John Ruskin. ; 

. Pyracantha coccinea (scarlet firethorn) with a foreground 
planting of Breeder tulip Louis XIV, Darwin Duchess of 
Hohenberg, White Duchess, and Mrs. Pierre DuPont pansy. 

. Prunus triloba (flowering plum) with the early white tulip 
Lady Boreel and purple pansies. 


~s 
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10. Prunus tomentosa (Nanking cherry) with a drift of the Cot- 
tage tulip The Fawn and Maggie Mott Viola. 

. Standard wisteria with an underplanting of Myosotis victoria 
and the Single Early yellow tulip Moonbeam. 

. Standard hybrid lilac Marie Legraye, the ideal Darwin tulip 
Lilac Wonder, and Sutton’s Primrose Viola. 


~ 
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1. Azalea vaseyi (pinkshell azalea), Amelanchier canadensis 
(downy shadblow), with drifts of Sea Gull narcissus. 

2. Anemone pulsatilla, Iris oristata (crested iris), with the yellow 
Primula florindae. 

3. Viola pedata, snowdrops, and ferns. 

4. Cornus mas (Cornelian-cherry) with an underplanting of 
Eranthis byemalis (winter-aconite) and Sanguinaria cana- 
densis (bloodroot). 

. Caltha palustris (marshmarigold), Mertensia virginica (Vir- 
ginia bluebells), and Narcissus poetaz. 

. Cercis canadensis (American redbud) with an underplanting of 
Trillium grandiflorum and Mrs. Langtry narcissus. 

7. Erythronium revolutum (mahogany troutlily) with Polygona- 
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Ina 


Naturalistic 


or 


Woodland Setting 





tum commutatum (great solomonseal) and Taxus canadensis 
(Canada yew). 
. Muscari botryoides album (white grape-hyacinth) with Saxi- 
Sfraga cordifolia and Mertensia virginica. 
g. Narcissus triandrus albus (Angel's Tears daffodils) with a 
ground cover of Linaria alpina. 
10. Thalictrum minus adiantifolium (maidenhair meadowrue) for 
foliage with Tiarella cordifolia and Scilla bispanica, var. 
Excelsior. 
Vancouveria bexandra as a ground cover for Iris reticulata 
(netted iris). 
. Viola cornuta papilio with ferns and Ornithogalum umbellatum 
(common Star-of-Bethlehem). 
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One sees in this splendid Schumacher production much of the etched-like 
beauty and rare shading of an Aubusson. The seat and back depict flowers in 
warm tones clustered on a neutral ground. Embroidered motifs, too, ornament 
the arm strips. A richly distinguished tapestry to suit the fine, supple contours 
of a Louis XV chair... or to grace an occasional chair in various decorative 
schemes of character and charm. « « « Schumacher Fabrics are sold only through 
decorators, upholsterers or the decorative departments of department stores. 


Send for complimentary booklet “Fabrics—the Key To Successful Decoration,” 
Dept. E3, 60 West 40th Street, New York. Offices also in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 


F-SCHUMACHER 


AND COMPANY 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Combining 
Lasting Comfort 
and Economy 


New country house in Penn Valley, Pa. Builder, Frank H. Mancill, Philadelphia. 
Cabot’s DousLe-Wuite, Old Virginia White, and Green Gloss Collopakes on all 
exterior woodwork. Insulated with Cabot’s Quilt in walls and roof. 


ae year round comfort this beautiful new home has been 

insulated throughout with Cabot’s Quilt. A Quilt-Insulated 
house is always warm in winter and cool in summer. This is 
because of the high insulating power of Quilt, (the highest of 
any commercial home insulation material by U. S. Bureau of 
Standards tests.) 


And Cabot’s Quilt is unusually economical. Its low first cost 
is often saved by reductions in size of heating plant and radi- 
ators, and each year it will show notable savings in fuel 
bills. Moreover, Quilt is rot-proof, vermin-proof, and fire- 
resistant, and it will never pack down or otherwise lose its 
insulating power. 


Mail the coupon below today for a valuable 
and interesting free book on Cabot's Quilt. 


Cabot’s 


Heat-Insulating, Sound-Deadening 











141 MILK STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new 
Quilt Book, “Build Warm Houses.” 
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KEEPING Your House In STEP 
(Continued from page 251) 


painted or stained. The joints 
can be filled with cement or cov- 
ered with neat mouldings to form 
panels if desired. If a more fin- 
ished room is desired, plaster may 
be applied directly to the boards 
without the use of lath. Another 
method is to finish the board itself 
with any of the popular plastic 
paint finishes. Or the room may 
be insulated with a smooth type 
of insulating board and, after the 
joints are filled flush with cement 
and further concealed with strips 
of paper, wallpaper may be applied 
directly to the insulation. In fact 
there is no limit to the methods of 
finishing..the-insulated .reem..- Al- 
most any effect is possible, from 
a rustic ship cabin for the boy to a 
prim Colonial room for the girl. 


F the attic rooms do not occupy 

the whole of the area under the 
roof, the spaces under the eaves 
behind the partitions should be 
sealed with insulation. This can 
be applied to the joists or the 
rafters as described above. It is 
important, however, that all por- 
tions of insulation on roofs, walls, 
and ceilings be connected and 
continuous so as to form an un- 
broken barrier against the escape 
of heat. 

It may seem a bit out of place 
to be writing about insulation at 
this time of year when the worst 
of winter’s fury is spent. Insula- 
tion, however, is of immense 
value in keeping our homes cool 
in summer, as well as warm in 
winter. Once again good fortune 
is with us, for insulation is most 
effective against the broiling sum- 
mer sun where it is most easily 
applied — in the attic. The sun’s 
rays beating down on the roof 
are of course what make our attic 


rooms or second floor bedrooms : 


so unbearable in the summer. 
Insulation applied to the attic 
floor or rafters will do wonders 
toward preventing these upstairs 
rooms from resembling bake ovens 
on the hottest days of the year. 
You can force your heater to the 
limit if necessary on cold winter 
nights and warm up cold rooms, 
but remember, you can’t reverse 
the operation in summer and turn 
on the refrigeration! In summer, 
heat must be kept out, and this is 
accomplished only by the proper 
use of insulating materials. 

If you want to go a step farther 
in your work of making your house 
more comfortable in summer as 
well as in winter you can make use 
of a form of insulation which is 
blown into the spaces between 
the studs and the outside walls. 
It is a warm fluffy sort of material 
which is actually blown into the 
hollow walls by a powerful blower 
which the contractor has mounted 


on a truck. Clapboards, siding, 
and shingles are carefully te. 
moved where necessary, and holes 
are cut through the rough wall 
boarding to permit insertion of the 
blower pipe. After all the spaces 
between the wall studs are filled, 
the clapboards or shingles are re- 
placed and painted and you can 
cry, ‘Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind!’ 

If your house is of stucco, your 
contractor may offer to insulate 
its walls in the manner described 
above, but it hardly seems wise 
to have several rows of holes cut 
into your stucco on all sides of the 
house. Patching of stucco is a 
very difficult job; never once have 
I seen patched or repaired stucco 
which matched the original wall 
and which was not highly con- 
spicuous. It simply cannot be 
done unless unusual precautions 
are taken, and even then the 
difference in the aging of the origi- 
nal stucco and the patch may 
make the latter quite conspicuous. 
| should even hesitate to have 
brick veneer walls broken into in 
order to insulate the stud walls 
within. The replaced bricks and 
patched mortar joints seldom 
match the original weathered 
masonry. 


OOMS such as sun_ porches 
which have no cellar beneath 
them can be made more comfort- 
able in winter by applying insula- 
tion to the underside of the joists. 
The blanket or quilt will again 
be found the most efficient, but 
other types may be used to help 
retain the heat. If your cellar 


is much colder than the rest of | 


the house, it will be to yout ad- 
vantage to insulate the cellar ceil- 
ing to prevent loss of heat, cold 
floors, and draughts. Here the 


board type of insulation should be | 


used, as it makes a neat tight 


ceiling which can be plastered or | 


painted as desired. 

Even in the garage benefits are 
derived from the use of insulation, 
especially in the early fall and late 
spring when sudden cold snaps 
catch us without a fire in the heat- 
er. A blanket of insulation tucked 
in between the studs and rafters 
may be the means of holding 
enough heat in the garage till the 
mercury climbs out of the danger 
zone. Moreover the natural heat 
retained in an insulated garage 
is often sufficient to carry through 
a very cold night — a night when 
one would ordinarily have to start 
a fire — till the sun starts warming 
up again in the morning. And of 
course when real cold weather re- 
quires a fire in the garage heater, a 
large percentage of the fuel will 
be saved if the walls and roof have 
some form of insulation. 
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portland cement stucco 


=| are long-lastin 


ce 


laid. Look at our concrete bridges, and 
dams— monuments to coming generations. 


trouble-free 





Make sure that any stucco used is made 
with this same portland cement. 
Whether in the walls of a home, or in 
the arch of a bridge, portland cement en- 
dures through generations with little if any 





Two attractive Tennessee residences with portland cement stucco exteriors: upper home built 
by Briggs and Rankin, contractor; lower home by Martin and Warlick Contracting Co. 


attention. Should the walls be of 
concrete masonry the portland 
cement stucco will bond per- 
fectly — become part of the wall. 

Look into the superiorities of 
portland cement stucco. It pro- 
vides a choice of several textures 
and many delightful color tones. 
Itis easily and quickly applied and 
—no matter what you may have 
heard about “ordinary” stucco— 
is long-lasting and trouble-free. 


“= {PORTLAND CEMENT C‘ssociation—- 


33 WEST GRAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


have | 








Concrete for permanence and firesafety 
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Cactus ENCHANTMENT 





IRGINIA 


CRAFTSMEN 
REPRODUCTIONS 





COLONIAL TREASURES 


4 











Vircinia Crartsmen, Inc. 








Reproduced by Craftsmen 


I. marked contrast to the changing styles 
of the modern furniture, the Colonial treas- 
ures of the ‘‘golden age of furniture’’ de- 
signed by Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Sher- 
aton and others, continue to grow in pop- 
ularity and, because of their beautiful de- 
sign, will endure for many years to come. 


Unfortunately many so called ‘‘Colonial 
reproductions’’ have been so conventional- 
ized, a result of mass production, they have 
lost the character and beauty which the 
originals possess. 

Quite distinct in character, are the authen- 
tic, hand made Colonial reproductions from 
the studios of the Virginia Craftsmen, ac- 
curate copies cf the old masters, each pos- 
sessing individuality and charm. 


Not only are these copies accurate in de- 
sign and finish, but their sturdy construc- 
tion insures a lifetime of service. 


You can now make your home more beau- 
tiful, more comfortable, increase the at- 
tractiveness of every room, by selecting in- 
dividual pieces or groupings from the wide 
assortment of Virginia Craftsmen Reproduc- 


tions, 


The Craftsmen Blue Book 


Send today for a copy of the complete cata- 
log, describing these beautiful and most 
unusual Colonial reproductions. We will 
also tell you where you can buy them lo- 
cally or, if not sold by dealers in your local- 
ity, we will fill your order direct. Use 


coupon below. 


VIRGINIA 
CRAFTSMEN, INC. 


75 DAYTON PIKE 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


75 Dayton Pike, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Please send me a copy of your complete catalog. 











(Continued from page 256) 


usual general shadowy aspect of 
the vegetation. The tortuous 
shapes of the cacti bear a striking 
resemblance to tropical deep-sea 
life. Might not the slender whip 
ends of the ocotillo, swaying in the 
desert wind, be tentacles of sea 
creatures, weaving, weaving be- 
neath fathoms of salt water? The 
way some of the smaller, roundish 
cacti have of seeming to lie, root- 
less, on the surface of the sand 
is the way of certain similarly 
shaped mollusks on the ocean’s 
floor. The shapes of the curiously 
jointed cholla of both the deer- 
horn and the ‘old man’ varieties 
recall forests of rose coral and of 
gray. The ovals of the nopal, the 
needle-like leaves of the palo- 
verde, are duplicated in shape 
upon the tropical ocean’s floor. 
The detail of those protective 
spiny coverings of the cacti — 
those silvery networks, those star- 
like pinkish repeats, those fish- 
hook-shaped, rose-colored spines, 
even the pulpy vegetable sub- 
stance they protect — have an 
uncanny affinity to deep-sea vege- 
table and animal detail of form 
and color and to both deep-sea 
animal and vegetable substance. 
Even the feathery, blowing creo- 
sotes — which are, of course, not 
cacti at all — might be sea mosses 
moved by a hardly perceptible 
wave motion. 

That, as has been suggested, is 
one of the most pertinent qualities 
of this desert garden to keep in 
mind when we do our own cactus 
planting — it stimulates the im- 
agination. If, for instance, we re- 
gard for a long time, through half- 
closed eyes, this vast-stretching 
cactus garden, in the dazzle of the 


P southwestern sunlight or under 


the green-blue washes of the 
moonlight, we are fairly sure, 
presently, to behold, dodging 
from saguaro. to saguaro, copper- 
colored shapes. They are lithe, 


naked, human shapes. They trail 
suggestions of tom-tom rhythms, 
of cruel warfare, of secret, strange 
religious rites. Under the same 
conditions of contemplation we 
may further see across yonder 
mesa, keeping progress with the 
march of the saguaro among the 
swaying creosote and_stubbier 
cacti, a straggling procession of 
pedestrians and horsemen. The 
sun glints on sixteenth-century 
Spanish helmets and lifts into re- 
lief, against the steel of mail, the 
brown Franciscan habits. We 
people this garden, through our 
imagination, with such shadows, 
because we know their prototypes 
made passage through it long ago. 
Unhampered by our knowledge we 
would populate it in fancy even 
more romantically. Its denizens 
would be, in that case, strange 
creatures, such as might be met 
with on the moon, or in a pre- 
historic phase of this world’s 
being. They would be frankly 
fairy-tale, wholly fantastical, to 
match that other-world quality 
which is this garden’s essence. 
The great triumph in our own 
cactus planting — indoors or out 
— would be, I should say, to 
achieve what one possibly could of 
this quality of faérie mentioned. 
A knowledge of grouping, and of 
color and form contrast, accom- 
plishes for such planting undis- 
putable beauty. Such knowledge 
is, of course, a necessary funda- 
mental with it as with any other 
sort of planting. It seems to me, 
however, that a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the soul of Nature’s 
desert garden, gleaned through a 
familiarity with all its various as- 
pects, would be the touchstone 
that would assist us to such meed 
of perfection in our cactus plant- 
ing as it is possible for humans to 
reach with anything so essentially 
goblin in personality as is the 
desert’s intriguing plant life. 





Booxs WiLL Make Your GARDEN GROW 
(Continued from page 258) 


R. B. Cridland’s Practical Land- 
scape Gardening. Both this book 
and the new one by Ramsey have 
helpful charts, plans, and photo- 
graphs. For special assistance in 
landscape work a book on shrubs 
as important plant materials is al- 
most required. A book with defi- 
nite and concise information to fill 
exactly that space on the shelves 
is the latest book by Katharine 
M-P. Cloud, The Cultivation of 
Shrubs. 

For the flower plot itself there 





are a host of important and 
delightful books. A source book 
for all is that glorious tome, The 
Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers, 
by Richardson Wright, beautifully 
illustrated and conveniently in- 
dexed. From the preparation cf 
the soil through to the design of 
borders and the consideration 
of special types of gardens, its 
suggestions are detailed and help- 
ful. The author is one who has 
the gift of presenting scientific 
truths in a style that has conta- 
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Linen DAMASK on the breakfast table salutes the 
spirit of the hour which celebrates our reunion 
with the world. In the morning sunshine, hospitality 
is as cheerful as the aroma of coffee...as artless 
as the golden brown harmonies of muffins and 
marmalade. Among the superb patterns of Linen 
Damask made on Irish and Scottish looms, there 


GLASSWARE BY FOSTORIA SILVERWARE BY COMMUNITY PLATE 


F are many especially designed to be used on the 


Many lovely designs in Linen Damask for all occasions are pictured in a new booklet — “New 
Beauty in Linen Damask Tablecloths.” Send ten cents to cover mailing, addressing Dept. 


VD-3 The Irish and Scottish Linen Damask Guild, Inc., 260 West Broadway, New York. table when the day is young and hearts are light. 
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OW that you have looked at the 

lovely bathroom above, let me 
tell you just what was done to pro- 
duce this charming result. 


It was not a brand-new bathroom. Of 
course, it looks refreshingly new now 


The only thing really old-fashioned 
was the toilet seat. And right there 
was where I started modernizing— 
selecting a beautiful Church Sani- 
Seat in old rose. 


What an improvement this one change 
made! Out went the ugly, old, worn 
seat, and in ten minutes I had the 
lovely new Church Seat in place. You 
can put Church Seats on yourself, you 
know. It’s so easy. 


And equally interesting is their low 
cost. A Church Regal Seat can be had 
for as little as $5.00. Church De Luxe 
Seats in Sani-White from $9.00, In 
lovely pastel tints from $10.00. In rich 
——— colors—from $15.85.* Allare 
modern, sanitary, guaranteed. Plumb- 
ing dealers everywhere have them in 
the style and color you wish. 


CnurchSeatswill 
never fade,crack, 
ortlosetheir 
original lustre. 
Sea Pearl seat 
(right)$21.50.1n 
pastel, $13.75. 
In Sani-White 
$11.75. Regal 
Seats from$s.00. 
*Above Prices 
are approximate 
—and do not 
include installa- 
tion. 


MODERNIZE AND 


—but it was just an average bathroom. 


CHURCH san-SEATS 


BEAUTIFY YOUR BATHROOM 


THE HOUSE 
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An easy, inexpensive way to make your 


bathroom Beautiful and Modern 
by Sarah Stevens 


For the walls I selected a waterproof 
paper in salmon pink and gold. Then 
—a shower curtain striped in coral, 
green and lavender, a soft bath rug in 
shrimp pink and sea green and cream 
towels bordered with green dolphins. 


By the tub went a sturdy little Church 
Bathroom Stool—only $10.00.*Add, 
if you wish, one of those useful Church 
Bathroom Chairs. These soon pay for 
themselves in daily service and com- 
fort—and they do add so much beauty 
and charm. 


In any case, remember, new beauty in | 


the bathroom can now be had with- 
out breaking the budget. And, of all 
the things you might do, none is so 
effective, so modern, or expressive of 
your good taste, as a lovely new 
Church Sani-Seat. 
Miss Stevens has just completed an un- 
usually helpful book in which she gives 
you complete plans, ideas and color 
schemes for modernizing and beautify- 
ing your bathrooms. The coupon be- 
low, and 10ctocovermailingcosts, will 


bring you “Modern Bathrooms for Old.” 
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Sarah Stevens, Dept. H1, C. F. Church Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Booxs WiLL Make Your GARDEN Grow 
(Continued from page 288) 


gious enthusiasm and charm. As 
a handy reference book of the most 
dependable perennials, there is 
none more useful than The Garden 
Bluebook, by L. B. Holland. Its 
clear full-page photographs of 
each plant make identification 
simple, and the concise cultural 
information is just the amount 
needed for quick reference. The 
graded chart at the back of the 
book, giving color, height, and 
season of bloom, is alone worth 
the price. The Garden Month by 
Month, by Mrs. Mabel Cabot 
Sedgwick and Robert Cameron, 
is a garden book in tabular form 
in which one can find in an instant 
the characteristics and culture of 
any hardy plant. The Garden 
Bluebook of Annuals and Bien- 
nials, by H. S. Ortloff, deals very 
satisfactorily with these garden 
friends which we choose anew 
each year and which contribute 
notes of variety to the yearly 
scheme. And then for color in the 
garden we shall probably want 
Louise Beebe Wilder’s Color in 
My Garden, rich in suggestions 
for adapting schemes or planning 
definite effect. 


ARDEN biographies are as 

numerousas the flowers them- 
selves, and each gardener chooses 
his own special group. In this field 
of individual flowers the Little Gar- 
den series edited by Mrs. Francis 
King offers some concise and 
important contributions. Peonies 
in the Little Garden, by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harding, has most of the in- 
formation included in her larger 
volume, but of course excludes 
the lovely plates. Roses in the 
Little Garden, by G. A. Stevens, 
and Iris of a Little Garden, by Ella 
P. McKinney, cover very com- 
pletely the characteristics and 
cultivation of these favorite flow- 
ers. Another series of useful 
biographies is the Home Garden 
one including slender monographs 
on Gladiolus, Dablias, Iris, Ever- 
greens for the Small Place, and 
the latest one, Roses. There are 
many more exhaustive books on 
all these flowers, but the offerings 
are too numerous to cover in a 
short discussion. Garden Cinder- 
ellas: How to Grow Lilies in the 
Garden, by Helen M. Fox, gives 
a great deal of expert advice on 
the growing of these lovely flowers 
which is not found elsewhere. 
Among the many books on bulbs, 
the recent one by F. F. Rockwell, 
The Book of Bulbs, might be the 
most helpful for general direc- 
tions. For iris enthusiasts there is 
a beautiful new book, Rainbow 
Fragments: Garden Book of the 
Iris, by J. Marion Shull. The 
author is a very distinguished 
painter of iris portraits as well 


. garden. 


as a grower and breeder. Azalias 
and Camellias, by H. H. Hume, 
is another recent publication, a 
complete discussion of the culture 
and use of these increasingly 
popular plants. With the very 
great interest to-day in the cactus 
as a decorative plant, many will 
be glad to see the new publication 
by A. D. Houghton, The Cactus 
Book, a reliable guide with infor- 
mation sound and scientific. 


MONG garden styles the vogue 
of the rock garden is surely to 
the fore. What a glorious contribu- 
tion to this field is the new book, 
Rock Garden and Alpine Plants, by 
Henri Correvon, known the world 
over as ‘the greatest alpine flower 
grower.’ He discusses very thor- 
oughly individual plants, their 
culture and adaptations for garden 
use, basing all his information on 
years of experience with these 
plant materials and a careful 
checking up of American garden- 
ing conditions. The book is very 
generously illustrated with line 
drawings, photographs, and color 
plates. For those who plan just a 
simple garden the little handbook, 
Rock Gardens, by F. F. Rockwell, 
will be useful, and for those who 
are continually looking for new 
suggestions (and also charming 
reading), there is Adventures in 
My Garden and Rock Garden, by 
Louise Beebe Wilder. The new 
lists give Garden Pools, by L. W. 
Ramsey and Charles H. Law- 
rence, a book which shows how to 
use water attractively in the 
garden, an important considera- 
tion for rock gardeners. 

Some of us want quite appropri- 
ately to enhance the attractiveness 
of our homes of Colonial archi- 
tecture with an_ old-fashioned 
Unfortunately there is 
not a great deal of literature 
available to guide us, but Grace 
Tabor’s Old-fashioned Gardening 
gives ways and means of securing 
charming effects, and also includes 
a fascinating discussion of the 
origin and development of these 
Colonial gardens. There is much 
to delight as well as to inform 
in Old Time Gardens, by Alice 
Morse Earle. In this connection 
we might add A Garden of Herbs, 
by Eleanour Rohde, a_ book 
‘filled with the fragrance of an 
old-world garden, the hum of 
bees, and mellow sunshine.’ We 
are urged to preserve our native 
plants from extermination by 
bringing them into our own gar- 
dens and making their surround- 
ings so congenial that they will 
thrive and propagate. Herbert 
Durand in his book Wild Flowers 
and Ferns: in Their Homes and 
in our Gardens (this book had an 
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earlier title, Taming the Wildings i 
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IT IS FINISHED SO 


QUICKLY 


AND LASTS SO LONG, 


THAT IT’S REALLY THE SENSIBLE WAY 





Tuis is a message to those who are still 
postponing the building of a vacation 
home because they dread the very word, 
‘building.’ If you are one of them, and 
the only bar to the fulfilment of your 
wish is your dislike of the litter, fuss, 
delay and exasperation of home-con- 
struction, we urge you to investigate 
Hodgson Houses. 

The quiet charm of a Hodgson House 
comes from architectural “‘fitness’’ and 
good taste . . . simplicity of line, and a 





blending quality in harmony with any 


This is a floor-plan, slightly revised, of the 


Hodgson House shown here. Our book also 
pictures and prices furnishings and lawn and 
garden equipment—bird houses, dog kennels, 
arbors, picket fences, etc. 











background. It is well arranged, spacious, 
comfortable. But over and above all that is 
the quickness and ease with which it is erected. 

You choose a floor-plan from our book- 
let; we build your house in sections and 
ship it to you ready to erect. With a 
little local help you can have it up in a 
few days. If you prefer, we will send a 
construction foreman to handle the job. 

The sections fit tightly together, held 
rigid by heavy key-bolts, and the finished 
house is sturdy and durable. You will 
have no repairs for years. Selected cedar 


and Douglas fir are used in construction. 
Walls, roof and floors are insulated 
against heat and cold with Celotex. 

Write today for our book J-3. It 
gives you a great variety of pictures, plans 
and prices. E. F. Hodgson Co., 110% 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., or 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





You can see a complete Hodgson House, full-size, at our new 

New York exhibit—730 Fifth Ave. at 57th St. Similar ex- 

hibit at 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Outdoor exhibits 
at Dover, Mass., and Sudbury, Mass. 








Your Hodgson House can be enlarged at any 
time without spoiling the plan. Details are 
carefully finished. Solid brass hardware, glass 
doorknobs, spacious closets. 






















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








N the spring of the year we bring the fascination 

of the out-of-doors into the home. Then we de- 

light in forsythia sprays, pussy willows, and the gay 
and scented beauty of flowering bulbs. 

Roseville Pottery provides the perfect setting for 
spring flowers. Its lovely texture and exquisite coloring 
blend with a wide variety of blossoms; and the wealth 
of designs offered by Roseville makes graceful display 
possible with all sorts and types of growing things. 

Because of its beauty of form, texture and color, 
Roseville Pottery is appropriate as a permanent part of 
your decorative scheme. It is “livable” pottery, and has 
the true distinction of a charming and usable creation. 

Bowls, jars, vases and candlesticks of many sizes 
and shapes are fashioned for you by Roseville 
craftsmen. You may see them at leading gift shops 


and department stores. Ask for them by name 


so you may be sure of genuine Roseville quality. 


W rite, and a copy of the interesting, illustrated booklet," Pottery,” will be sent you free. 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY COMPANY, Zanesville, Ohio 


ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY 
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Booxs WiLL Make Your GARDEN Grow 
(Continued from page 290) 


which was much more descrip- 
tive) tells exactly how to secure 
this happy transformation. 

For city dwellers there are 
some charming new books. How 
many have longed to make a gar- 
den plot out of a few yards of 
tin or gravel roof space! Roof 
Gardening, by Ida Mellen, tells 
how, and makes her suggestions 
possible and practical by quoting 
personal experiences. Another 
fascinating new book which brings 
gardening indoors is Patten 
Beard’s Adventures in Dish Gar- 
dening. This book interprets for 
our use the old Japanese art of 
Hachi-niwa or dish picture, 
and shows how lovely bits of 
miniature landscape may be cre- 
ated by using growing plants. 
Indispensable to the garden lover 
who is deprived of an outdoor 
garden, as well as to everyone 
who uses his garden offerings for 
beauty and repetition inside, is 
E. A. White’s Principles of Flower 
Arrangement, and another, Flow- 
ers for Cutting and Decoration, by 
Richardson Wright, gives bou- 
quets for spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter. 

For professional and specialist 
there are two important new 
books. Modern Roses is a uniform 
and descriptive catalogue of all 
rose varieties, prepared by J. 
Horace McFarland for the Amer- 
ican Rose Society. Hortus: A 
Concise Dictionary of Gardening, 
by L. H. Bailey, is a complete 
reference book in one volume. 
Its publishers assure us that the 
information included does not in 
any way replace the Cyclopedia, 
but is compiled from fresh and 
original sources. It gives brief 
descriptions, correct botanical and 
common names, and notes on 
culture and propagation for every 
plant known to be in common cul- 
tivation in the United States and 
Canada to 1930. It is bound in 
waterproof fabrikoid so it can go 
with the gardener into potting 
shed and greenhouse. 


There remains a miscellaneous 
group. Among the books which 
are not new but are almost indis- 
pensable to many is a little unpre- 
tentious volume called soo: Gar- 
den Questions Answered, by A. C, 
Hottes. In convenient form jt 
solves the many problems of the 
amateur, and is a book of daily 
reference by many who all 
themselves experienced garden- 
ers. Glancing on in the list of new 
books for gardeners, California 
Gardens, by Sydney Mitchell, 
will be of interest to all garden 
lovers who appreciate the charm 
of these Western gardens and 
want to catch some of _ their 
magic for their own landscape. 
Italian Pleasure Gardens, by Rose 
Standish Nichols, offers new in- 
spiration always found in these 
villa gardens. This new book, like 
the others by this same author, 
Spanish and Portuguese Gardens 
and English Pleasure Gardens, is 
illustrated with gorgeous photo- 
graphs. Mrs. King’s latest book, 
From a New Garden, is as charm- 
ing as all her books, and has 
many new suggestions resulting 
from her new experiments in 
garden plans and pleasures. These 
informal books have a real place 
in a garden’ library, for are not 
favorite ‘story books’ choice 
possessions? Garden lovers who 
have not read Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden, by ‘Elizabeth,’ or 
The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife, 
by Mabel Osgood Wright, do so 
at once. 

Every season brings its dona- 
tions to the garden library, and 
each collection must be sorted 
and appraised with the individ- 
ual gardener in mind. Whatever 
brings new stimulus to our garden 
enthusiasms and new knowledge 
to supplement our experiences is 
worthy of place. We look for- 
ward to all the new garden pub- 
lications, for the art of gardening 
is a live, growing subject, full of 
possibilities as rich and as wide 
as the great field of Nature itself. 


Wise Economy IN BUILDING 
(Continued from page 277) 


faking or unsuitable character- 
istics, unless their proportions are 
good and they are of a mass 
pleasingly arranged and well tied 
to the setting, they will not hold 
any lasting merit. 

At the end of the list of houses 
assured of an untimely death are 
placed those that are carelessly 
executed. Their faults may be in 
a variety of things. Their detail 
may be unrefined, their construc- 


tion may be of materials that will 
not live or will show cheapness, or 
they may suffer through wear and 
weathering. After their newness 
has worn off, they will not have 
any distinguishing marks. 
These factors will serve as guiu- 
ance in determining the appear- 
ance of the house. No style should ; | 
be chosen unless one is assured 
that it will live. For that reason, 
it is safest to use a native style, 
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Eugene Schoen, Architect. Carpetfurnished by F. Schumacher & Co. 


MIRACLES STILL COME TO PASS! 


a oo seemingly 


Tus Is NEWS—not only of a 
new carpet—but of a new idea 


in carpets. An idea so revolu- 

tionary that all preconceived 

notions about carpets are 

changed overnight. For the 

new Collins & Aikman Carpet, 

selling at the price of ordinary narrow 

carpet, is seemingly seamless when laid! 
To avoid the marring effect of stitched 

seams, broadloom carpet, until now, has 

been the choice of “the fortunate few.” 

But the use of carpet woven on a wide 

loom has been limited because of the 

added cost. Now comes the new Collins & 

Aikman Carpet, apparently seamless when 

laid in a room of any size or shape—and 

the cost per yard remains as low as that 


amless 


of narrow-width carpet with 

unsightly welt-sewn seams. 

Collins & Aikman Carpet 

comes in 54-inch widths. It is 

a beautiful pile carpet, with 

a new kind of back. The back, composed 
of a resilient material, locks the pile, pre- 
vents it from pulling out, and allows the 
carpet to form its own selvage when cut. 
No binding is needed. It is laid by pushing 
edges together, and joining them on the 


back with a tough web of strapping. On 


This actual color photograph, showing the library of a home 
on Park Avenue, New York City, gives you some idea of 
the beautiful, unmarred surface of Collins & Aikman 
Carpet. All sorts of individual color patterns are possible 
with this new idea. You can even design your own carpets! 


the face, the thick pile meshes, and covers 
the place where one width meets another. 

Even in these times, we can conceive of 
people who wouldn’t be excited over the 
money to be saved by this idea. If there be 
such, they will be interested in Collins & 
Aikman Carpet for the reasons that have 
made decorators receive it with enthusi- 
asm. Individual color combinations! Spe- 
cial designs, made up to harmonize with 
the decorative scheme of a room! Consult 
your decorative adviser, who probably 
knows all about Collins & Aikman Carpet. 
Or write for our free illustrated booklet— 
which will give you some carpet-ideas 
you never dreamed of before. . . . Address 
your letters to Collins & Aikman Corpora- 
tion, 25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CARPET 


SOLD BY LEADING STORES AND 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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You can have miles of beauty in a few acres 


— put up any longer with a neglected 
woodland full of unsightly dying trees 


where a few sparse wildflowers struggle 
among impassable briars? Let selective cutting, 
the Bartlett Way, prepare your woods for a 
perfect wild garden. 


Here Nature’s intimate masterpieces of beau- 
ty will grow and change through the seasons 
in a shifting pattern of constant charm. Here 
are values which go far beyond “dollars per 
acre” —values which add incomparably to the 
richness of living and to the completeness of 
your personal setting. 


Even within a small acreage Bartlett dendric- 
ians contrive miles of winding paths with 
unexpected vistas disclosing beauties which 
exist in every woodland; perhaps a stream, 
pool, huge moss-covered boulders, or giant 
tree trunks with a riot of colorful wild- 
flowers—a veritable sanctuary for songbirds 
and woodland creatures. 


No other country in the world can boast the 
wealth we have in our native trees and shrubs. 
Rely on Bartlett to disclose the utmost your 
trees can offer. 


Safeguard your home’s setting with a service 
which is backed by the famous Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratories. 


BARTLETT 


EXCLUSIVE BARTLETT FEATURES —VICKS NUWUD. BARTLETT HEAL COLLAR 


Many orchids and rare ferns may thrive in 
your own woods. Perhaps holly, rhododen- 
drons, kalmia, wintergreen and partridge 
berries, intermingled with wild azaleas at one 
time grew beneath your splendid trees, and 
may be restored—Bartlett men know. 


If you will ’phone the nearest office a rep- 
resentative will gladly discuss at your con- 
venience and without obligation the 
possibilities offered by your woods. 


Attractive literature on selective cutting the 
Bartlett Way supplied on request. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT 
TREE EXPERT COMPANY 
Home Office : Stamford, Connecticut 
Branch Offices: 
Wilmington, Del. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Richmond, Va. 
Box 8 
West End Station 


Bay Shore, L.I. 
Box 118 
Washington, D.C. 
Box 3103 

a\ a 


The BartlettWay 
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Philadelphia 
White Plains 
Boston 
Westbury, L.I. 
Orange, N.J. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chicago 
(Evanston) 
Danbury, Conn. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
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Wise Economy IN BuILDING 
(Continued from page 292) 


such as the Colonial. But as this 
type of architecture has certain 
limitations, and as ‘divine dis- 
content’ demands variety, other 
styles are used with good results 
and show greater imagination. 
Allof them, excepting the modern, 
are based on precedent, which 
should come, to be good and last- 
ing, from a country that has stmi- 
lar standards of taste, climatic and 
social conditions. For that reason, 
importations from England and 
France have been most successful 
throughout the United States, and 
Spanish and Italian houses have 
been built to good advantage in 
sections blessed with a warmer 
climate. In adopting a style, it 
should be remembered that native 
charm and quaintness, if they go 
against sound reasoning and prin- 
ciples of good design, have no 
lasting value. Too many times 
quite ugly motives are used be- 
cause they seem amusing or ‘differ- 
ent’ or have sentimental appeal. 


N the case of every building the 

necessities of its functions must 
be fully and squarely dealt with. 
If large and plentiful windows are 
the requirement of a room, no 
style can be used in which the 
dominant characteristic is few 
and small openings. For such rea- 
sons, all adoptions have their 
limitations. In some cases, the 
clever architect will succeed in 
skillfully fitting a style to modern 
demands; in others, he will design 
a truly up-to-date building in 
which he portrays his understand- 
ing of everything good and worth 
while in the periods gone by, with- 
out following any one in particu- 
lar. The latter will result in a 
house of individual character in 
which the architect has expressed 
the demands and personality of his 
client in his own language. 

To go beyond this means to in- 
corporate modern materials, light- 
ing, and mechanical equipment. 
It means building a house for the 
present and future. This demands 
new forms, developed out of the 
new devices. This is by no means 
easy. Many efforts in the so- 
called ‘modernistic’ mood have 
been unsuccessful. Only if we 
consider the theories expressed can 
we obtain the truly modern house 
of lasting value. We have to 
understand the causes of the 
esthetic doom of houses, and, in 
designing them, take advantage of 
every new medium of sound value. 


In modern architecture lie great 
possibilities; in it the requirements 
of comfort and convenience will be 
better met and there will be a 
greater freedom of design and ex- 
pression. To create it is a difficult 
task, which should not be tried 
without skill, practice, study, and 
taste. 


NE other factor increases the 

joy and value of a house with- 
out increasing its cost — namely, 
the setting of the house in relation 
to its site. There are several angles 
from which this must be consid- 
ered. The house must draw its 
biggest advantage out of the posi- 
tion it holds on the lot. In the 
city block it must overcome as 
much as possible the difficulties 
and limitations of the site. On an 
open lot, it must, in addition 
thereto, turn to use every factor 
that will be beneficial. There are 
always preferred exposures, be- 
cause of sun, view, wind, and 
streets. A garden of good shape 
should be made possible, and no 
land should be wasted. The to- 
pography of the site should be used 
to the greatest advantage of house 
and garden. In all cases, the 
neighborhood, possible encroach- 
ments, and shifts in real-estate 
value should never be lost sight of. 
These factors should be consid- 
ered before the lot is bought. The 
trained person, if consulted, will 
also examine the conditions of the 
soil, the relation to the public 
services, such as water, sewer, gas, 
and electricity. He will investi- 
gate the building laws and re- 
strictions of the deed. All these 
considerations have a direct bear- 
ing on the value of the house, and 
some of them on its construction 
cost. 


HE house is our most lasting 

companion. It is our friend if 
we enjoy it. It is dear tous, if we are 
proud of it, if it inspires us, gives 
us happiness, and commands the 
respect of our friends and neigh- 
bors. These qualities are ex- 
pressed in usefulness, beauty, and 
setting. 

They are within the reach of 
everyone, even if the budget is 
limited. Wise economy will then 
govern the building programme, 
will result in an ingenious plan, 
and get the maximum out of the 
factors that will not increase 
building costs, such as beauty of 
design and charm of setting. 
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. GENUINE Ozite 
tramping across my rugs ? Rug Cushion now 
in bears the name im- 
No, not actual elephants — but p enaiidiins 


if they did tramp through your house, you could 
see how their crushing weight would destroy 
your rugs. Yet you and your family pound—pound 
—pound across your floor coverings, each foot- 
step a hammer blow with the weight of the body 





of the fabric! For 
your own protec- 
tion, be sure you 
look for the name 






























































behind it — grinding the fabric against the floor! 


Science has perfected Ozite Rug Cushion —a 
shock absorber for rugs that defies even the tramp 
of elephants. Ozite cushions the fabric . . . elimi- 
nates wear... doubles the life of your rugs. At the 
same time, Ozite gives any rug the rich softness 


give 





GUARANTEE 
Ozite is sold under an iron- 
clad guarantee. 


It will 
you a lifetime of satis- 
factory Service. 


of an “oriental.” Lay your present rugs over oS 
: : “a 
Ozite. Enjoy today the luxury and economy that o A 
: ‘ : “ores 
Ozite brings to your home. Or. OF Sie 
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Ozite is a cushion of felted hair, like a thin hair ows? Say 
mattress. Never wears out . . . always stays soft. © oe oD eS 
Mothproof. OZONIZED. Made inall sizes. Ree 4B gory? 
quires no fastening. Buy it wherever rugs are sold wy Says 
D QE GF 
Sept. 9, = *. Pe S.. 
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3D = The clock above'is LYNN, with Westminster tubular chimes and gold dial. Price, $325 €€ 














































HOSTESSES’ nerves are calmer now. 
Servants are seldom disgruntled. Roasts 
don't come to the table overdone. 
Dinners planned for eight o'clock be- 
gin at eight. All because Telechron 
electric time has made it almost 
unpardonable to be late for a social 
engagement! 

A Telechron Clock keeps its 
owners on time. It owes its uncanny 
accuracy to the Telechron Master 
Clock in the power house. By check- 
ing generator speeds to keep them 
constant, Telechron Master Clocks 
assure accurate time service to the 
alternating current electric outlets in 
your home and office. Simply “ plug 
in’’ a self-starting Telechron Clock and 
this modern necessity is yours! 


Telechron Clocks and Master 






“Late again! We'd better get 


a Telechron” Clock” 


Clocks were made for each other. 








Only clocks marked ‘’Telechron’”’ on | 
the dial can bring true Telechron | 


service. 

At a nearby dealer's (listed in the 
classified telephone directory) you'll 
find a host of interesting models. Stately 


grandfather's clocks for hall or stair- | 


| 
| 
| 


way. Graceful tambours for the mantel. | 
Quaint banjos for the wall. Attractive | 


uprights for desk or dressing table. All 
built for beauty and precision. 
Telechron Clocks are priced most 
moderately from $9.75 to $55. The 
Revere Clock Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, manufactures distinguished 
chiming clocks with Telechron motors, 
priced from $40 to $1200. 
*Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in the 


United States Patent Office, of the Warren 
Telechron Company. 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY, ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 





Left: Banjo—Mahogany case. 20/2.” high. $19.75 
Below: Hostess—F or thekitchen. Mouldedcase. $9.75 





Wuat WE AccOMPLISHED IN THREE YEARS IN 
Our GARDEN IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 272) 


now ten feet high in spite of con- 
stant pruning. This hedge com- 
pletely screensa service path which 
leads from the back yard down 
into the patio, with a gentle slope 
so that a wheelbarrow can be 
taken into the patio when planting 
is going on. The hedge also com- 
pletely hides garage, drying yard, 
lath house, and trash yard with 
compost heap and _ incinerator, 
which lie one behind the other 
on the right-hand side of the lot. 





hundred hybrid Transvaal daisies, 
—Gerberas, —which thrive in spite 
of much water and liberal fertiliz. 
ing — treatment quite the oppo- 
site of that usually recommended, 
In winter there are sweet peas on 
a trellis, Dimorphotheca hybrids 
as well as that new variety Eck- 
lonis, centaurea, annual larkspur, 
candytuft, godetia, and many 
more. Each year new things are 
tried out, many to be discarded 
if they can’t stand the heat and 
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THE HOUusE before the garden was planted 


On the left of the long path is a 
plot 35 x 100. Peach, nectarine, 
and persimmon trees are planted 
along the boundary line, and the 
open space is given over now to a 
cut-flower garden, where plants 
grow in neat, if prosaic, rectangu- 
lar beds. 

A four-foot border runs_ be- 
side the path, and here, facing the 
iris, are White pinks, that fine 
new variety Bristol Purity which 
blooms from March to May, and 
with it pansies, Alyssum saxatile 
citrinum, and blue Agathaea; all 
these as an edging, with, behind 
them, stocks and snapdragons 
in winter, zinnias and salpiglossis 
in summer, and dozens of chrys- 
anthemums for fall. 

There are thirty-six rose bushes 
in a plot by themselves, many 
carnations and pinks, some scent- 
ed-leaved Geraniums, — lemon, 
rose, nutmeg, and so forth, — and 
lemon-verbena, to pick with bou- 
quets. There are pentstemons 
of all shades, gladiolus (primu- 
linus hybrids only), some of the 
new Charm or Miniature dahlias, 
scabiosa, both annual and peren- 
nial, straw-colored  gaillardias, 
Salvia patens and S. azurea grand- 
iflora, hybrid Delphiniums, and 
a fine variety of belladonna so 
good for cutting. There are a 


drought. We depend mostly on 
annuals for cutting, and there is 
not a day in the year when there 
is not something to cut for the 
house. Some day this cutting 


garden will be made over into a | 


really pretty and well-designed 


garden, but it gives me an infinite | 
amount of pleasure as it is, and | 


affords me an opportunity to try 
new plants each year. Coonara 
poppies tried this year have come 
to stay, as an annual, and | am 


trying now Verbascum phoeniceum 


and Sidalcea, but I fear it is too 
hot for them. 

All these annuals and most of 
the perennials and royal lilies 
are raised in flats in the lath house, 


only a disreputable makeshift at | 


present. This part of the garden 
work gives me more pleasure than 
any other, and when hundreds, 
even thousands, of plants can be 
raised from seed, the expense of a 
garden can be greatly reduced. 
It has taken us three years of hard 
work to arrive at the present stage 
in the garden’s development — 
three years without summer vaca- 
tions and winter theatres that 
might have been, with scores of 
golfless Sundays, while our ward- 
robes are reduced to the point 
where we are hardly decently 
covered. But we have only (0 
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THE COMPETITION for House Beautiful cover 
designs has become an institution of no small di- 
mensions, as is evidenced by the increase each year in 
the number of entries from all parts of the country. 
More gratifying than numbers, however, is the distinct 
raising of the level of quality in the designs submitted 
—a condition which has been at once a satisfaction 
and a problem, for we have found all too frequently 
that designs of outstanding merit are disqualified 
because they are more suited to other types of maga- 
zine than to the House Beautiful. In order, therefore. 
that many really excellent entries may not be elim- 
inated from the group from which the covers are 
finally chosen we make a special plea that contestants 
in the current competition bear in mind the following 
considerations: — 

The House Beautiful is a magazine devoted pri- 
marily to Building, Planting, and Furnishing. There- 
fore the cover should be in some degree a reflection 
of its purpose. 

The issues for the year beginning with September 
1931 (at which time the first of the covers entered in 
the Ninth Competition will appear) will be devoted 


to special subjects* as listed in the next column. 


* Although the order of the titles may be changed, the subjects 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





It should be found helpful to keep these in mind in 


making your designs. 


SOORUOMIE S56 a ice dis vale Fall Building 
ROI 55 5s Soo bs sthere eis Fall Decorating 
November. ..... City House and Apartment 
| Dt 1 -,  ee eDire iacie er Christmas 
January......... Furniture and Equipment 
PGMOUANY «5.02 5 cde eten Spring Building 
NEBIONG A xieniicc ca kee Spring Gardening 
PRES. sate ar users ee Spring Decorating 
WENN sc Sivvcles wheacseeh eres House Planning 
1 oe Summer Home and Furnishing 
WRN alo se Oa Seashore Houses 
LT) Saar geese age Bs Bre Remodeling 


Contestants should bear in mind that our covers 
must have display value and that this end is best 
achieved by a simple design worked out in large scale 
and effective colors with the elimination of elaborate 
or fine detail. 

Briefly stated, the designs will be judged on 
the following basis :— 

1. Effectiveness of colors 

2. Directness and simplicity of design 
3. Appeal of idea expressed 
4 


4. Originality (not eccentricity) 


uw 


- Degree to which the design expresses the 


9th COVER 


COMPETITION 





First Prize $500 





Second Prize $300 





Student Prize $250 





In addition we hope to pur- 


chase several other designs, 





for each of which we wiil 
pay $200 
CLOSING DATE Way 1, 1931 





This competition is open to all artists everywhere 
whether or not they are subscribers to the House 
Beautiful, but if any are unable to procure a 
copy of the magazine for study, we are offering a 
special rate to those whose names appear on our 
competition mailing lists. If you desire to take 
advantage of this offer, please indicate your choice on 


the coupon below and mail with your check to the 














listed will be treated at some time during the year. 


CON DI 


TIFON Ss 


The submission of a design in the competition will be 
taken as an acceptance of the conditions as set forth below. 


1, Cover designs must be exactly 103 x 13 
inches, mounted or rendered on a stiff board 
14x18 inches, with top and side margins equal. 


2. Neither lettering nor background is to be 
supplied by the artist, but he is requested to 
send with each design a sample of the color he 
would suggest using as a background. The 
color suggested should be of a value which will 
serve to display the name House Beautiful in 
black letters. 


8. Designs may be rendered in any medium, 
but those chosen for covers will be reproduced 
by four-color process plates — the usual meth- 
od for magazine-cover reproductions. 


4. All student designs should be identified «s 
such by the word ‘student’ written on the 
back of the mount. 


5. The artist’s name must not appear on the 
face of the design; but on the back before 
mounting and on the back of the mount of 
each design must be drawn a pseudonym 
or device, which is again put on a card 3x 5” 
in size, on which the artist’s name and address 
ate typewritten. This card should be placed in 
an envelope, which should then be glued to the 


back of the mount. If more than one design is 
sent, it should be so stated on each card. Any 
characteristic signature may later, at the re- 
quest of the artist, be added to designs ac- 


cepted, before they are reproduced as covers. 


G. If the owner of a design wishes it returned, 
the card which he sends with each entry 
should so state, and postage should be enclosed 
in the envelope with the card, or a request 
made that the design be returned express 
collect. A design returned by mail will be in- 
sured only if postage is sent to cover it; designs 
returned express collect are automatically 
insured for $50.00. If higher insurance is de- 
sired it should be so stated on the card. If no 
mention of the return of a design is made, it 


will be destroyed. 


7@- No more than three designs may be sub- 
mitted by one person. 


§. Approximately 100 designs, including 
those to which prizes have been awarded, will 
be selected for exhibition in important cities 
from the east to the west coast. Our experience 
has proved that it is of distinct advantage to 


the artist to have his work so displayed, and 


character of the House Beautiful magazine 


unless a contestant states to the contrary on 
the card enclosed with the design we shall con- 
sider that we have his consent to exhibit his 


design. 


9. Designs must be securely wrapped in 
heavy, stiff cardboard. Corrugated cardboard 
has been found unsatisfactory. They must be 
sent prepaid or delivered to the Competition 
Committee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Canadian and 
foreign entries will be accepted only if sent 


prepaid from some point in the United States. 


LO. All designs entered in the competition 
are submitted at the risk of the owner. We 
will not be responsible for the loss of, or dam- 
age to, designs through fire, theft, or other 


cause while in transit or in our custody. 


LE. Designs will not be acknowledged unless 
a self-addressed postcard inscribed with a 
statement of the receipt of the cover is en- 
closed with the design. These will be mailed 


as soon as the designs are opened after the 


House Beautiful. 


closing date, May 1, 1930. Designs will be 
returned as soon as possible after the awards 
have been made, but some delay, due to the 
large number of covers received, is inevitable. 
If a contestant desires to call for his design, he 
should so state on the card containing his 
name. He will then be notified when his design 
is ready for delivery. It cannot be collected 


before this notification is sent. 


A. The prize designs and those which are 
purchased will become the property of the 


House Beautiful Publishing Corporation. 


13. Allentries must be labeled ‘Cover Com- 
petition’ and must be received at the address 


given below on or before May 1, 1930. 


\4 re - . . - 
NOTES Ifa student is awarded either first 
or second prize the Special Student Prize is 


automatically canceled. 


The results of this competition will be an- 
nounced in the August 1931 issue of the 


House Beautiful. 





Gentlemen: As ed in 
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Name and Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H., or 8 Artington St., Boston, Mass. 


ion with your Ninth Annual Cover Competition please 
send me the House Beautiful Magazine. 
I enclose $1.00 for 5 months, $3.00 for 15 months, $4.00 for 24 months. 
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YOUR clever hostess appre- 
ciates instinctively what miracles of 
flattery to hair and eyes and com- 
plexion are held within the tiny flame 
of a well-chosen candle. Her preference 
for Waxels but parallels her taste for 
Spanish linens and Stiegel glass and 


Wedgwood china. 


WILL & BAUMER 


waxels 


. the correct candle 
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Shirland Quinn’s 
DARK HERITAGE 


A First Novel of Power 
and 


A story of Wales and America, 


and espe 


This is essentially a novel of 
space and character. A gripping, 
vital story of the struggle in a 
man’s heart when old loves and 
faiths war with new. 


Intense Interest 


An ATLANTIC Book 
Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 


ially of the passionate 
attachment every Welshman feels 


for his country 
) 
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Wuat WE AccoMPLISHED IN THREE YEARS IN 
Our GARDEN IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 294) 


look back on the pictures we took 
the first winter, when the garden 
was a sea of mud, plantless, tree- 
less, and shadeless, heaps of 
brick, piles of sand, and what 
looked like destruction, not con- 
struction, in every direction, to 
get a great thrill out of all we have 
accomplished with our own hands. 


HE general plan has worked 

out satisfactorily, but we have 
made some mistakes in plant 
material, not realizing, in our ig- 
norance of California conditions, 
how large shrubs would grow. 
The first work was to level and 
grade the ground in the patio and 
make sure that a second flood, 
such as we experienced a month 
after moving into the house, 
would not again fill our cellar 
with six feet of water. Then 
was begun the laying of brick 
paths, so that we could get into 
the house without tracking in mud 
and gravel. The brick was laid 
on hard, perfectly leveled ground, 
then sand was brushed over it 
with a broom, and now the paths 
are as hard as if they had been set 
in cement. The pepper tree and 
the acacia were the first things 
planted. I remembered the acacia 
as first seen years ago in Rome, 
great bunches for sale on the Span- 
ish steps. Then for many years | 
knew it not, for acacias do not 
thrive in Minnesota, and what a 
joy it was to find | could have .jt 
here in my California garden! 
These trees were about three feet 
high, in gallon cans, and can 
scarcely be seen in the first photo- 
graphs taken. The pepper is now 
a foot in diameter. I remember 
they cost fifty cents each. How 
better could one spend a dollar 
and receive such dividends in 
contentment? The small box 
edging for beds and borders went 
in next, bought in flats of a 
hundred plants at $1.75 a flat. 
The Arizona cypress hedge was 
planted from a flat of one hundred 
tiny cuttings and cost, | think, 
about $2.50. Many shrubs and 
plants in California come from the 
nursery in gallon or five-gallon 
cans, and opening these cans is 
one of the meanest, most provok- 
ing jobs | know of. The trick is to 
get the plant out whole without 
entirely chopping it, as well as 
your fingers, to pieces. Your 
temper is, of course, entirely 
destroyed by the operation! How 
| should like a penny back for 
each of the cans | have opened! 
The little formal garden we 
decided to make a foot higher 
than the patio, and soil from 
another part of the yard was 
laboriously wheeled in a barrow 


until we had the desired level, 
Then were built brick steps and 
the pillars beside the steps. 

Setting the eucalyptus posts 
for the pergola was the worst job 
of all. We had to hunt some time 
before we found a place where 
trees of a suitable size were being 
cut. Eucalyptus wood hardens 
so rapidly after being cut that it 
is soon impossible to drive in nails, 
and in order to erect the pergo- 
la quickly we had to call for out- 
side help. The posts were almost 
too heavy for one man to handle. 
They are set in rocks and con- 
crete, two feet deep, and where 
the rocks project above the soil 
so that moisture cannot settle 
around the posts, they are as solid 
as ever; but where they do not 
project, decay has already set in, 
and some day these posts will 
have to be replaced. 

Planting went on every day, 
but construction work was done 
on Saturday afternoons, Sundays, 
and precious bank holidays. For- 
tunately for us the State of Cali- 
fornia seems to be blessed with an 
unusual number of these lucky 
days. Our enthusiasm knew no 
bounds, and I blush now to re- 
member how we called in our 
friends to admire what must 
have seemed to them a hopeless 
and pathetic chaos. 


ONSTRUCTING the pool was 

anotherlong and difficult piece 
of work, as a hole eight feet deep 
had to be dug and filled first with 
large and then smaller stones, so 
that a pipe with a plug for drain- 
age could be placed in the con- 
crete bottom and run down into 
the stones in case we wanted to 
drain the pool. This of course 
could all have been obviated if 
proper drainage pipes had been 
laid in the beginning, before all 
the brick paths and planting went 
in. 

If the pots around the pool 
seem rather to have gone into a 
huddle, it is because we had to 
place them close together to 
prevent our Scotties from diving 
into the water and killing the 
goldfish. They always chose the 
beautiful fan-tailed ones, and 
although dead fish are sad, a 
drowned Scottie would be a 
tragedy. 

The grass panel was put in 
partly as a concession to the com- 
fort and happiness of our five dogs. 
Grass is not appropriate or suc- 
cessful in Southern California, 
but the dogs tell us quite plainly 
that they much prefer to lie on 
gtass, however inferior in quality, 
rather than on hard bricks of 
stone paving. We have been 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Afternoon and evening hours slip by unnoticed in such a quiet retreat, where soft 
light dancing across the textured floor is the only reminder of passing time. 
A friendly floor, time-mellowed—yet quite new—it’s Embossed Inlaid No. 6140. 
PLAIN INLAID - EMBOSSED «: +: JASPE PRINTED 











SEU 


Old World 
Slooreraft 





aster craftsmen might have laid this 
floor many years ago. Architects say it 
has all the mellow charm of ancient handwork, 
all its rugged simplicity. Yet this floor is quite new 
—but one of many new textured floor effects now 
offered in Armstrong’s Embossed Inlaid Linoleum, 

These floors, so friendly to fine furnishings, per- 
mit you to carry out any type of 
decoration for any type of in- 
terior. Some, like that shown at 
the right, follow a broken flag- 
stone effect (No. 6180). Others 
spread before your feet a magic 





carpet that softly catches the 





play of light and shadow. Even Design No. 6180 
modern motifs take on a decid- 

edly mellow atmosphere such as the design below— 
which brings back all the beauty of fine old French 
Carré floors (No. 3221). 

Local stores are displaying these newest Armstrong 
Embossed Inlaid Floors. And a letter to Lancaster 
brings you a whole bookful of rooms that show how 
wéll they look in fine homes. It also tells all about 
the good housekeeping features 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum —the 
spot-proof, stain-proof Accolac- 
Processed surface, and how eas- 
ily and quickly your new floors 
can be installed. Just send 10¢ 
for ““New Ideas in Home Deco- 
ration.” This book, by Hazel 
Dell Brown, also brings you an 





Design No. 3221 


offer of free decorating services. Address your fe- 
quest to Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 
939 Pine Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.  Armsignts 


(Makers of cork products since 1860.) Prodest 


Armstrong's 


_Sinoleum floors 


for every room in the house 


and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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Wuat We ACCOMPLISHED IN THREE YEARS IN 
Our GARDEN IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 296) 


patient with them and now they 
have learned to keep in the paths 
and out of the flower beds, if the 
plants are big enough for them to 
see; but a newly dug bed, warm 
with fertilizer, is a terrible tempta- 
tion. They do their digging in the 
trash yard, which is a veritable 
menagerie of mice, gophers, moles, 
toads, and small lizards, enough to 
occupy an industrious dog every 
day in the year. 


There is much labor connected 
with the upkeep of a place even 
as small as this. But fortunately, 
since my husband and | do every- 
thing ourselves, we enjoy the work 
as much as we do the finished re- 
sults. Finished, however, is a 
word that can seldom be applied 
to a garden, certainly not to this 
one, which we expect will afford 
us pleasant and interesting work 
for many years to come. 





THE CHARM OF CHINESE PEWTER 
(Continued from page 273) 


of three parts —a base to hold hot 
water as a warmer, an inner bowl 
to hold the food, and an orna- 
mented cover. The covers of the 
type of dish in question are in 
the shape of a duck or a fish, 
and are incised with lines indi- 
cating feathers or scales. Some- 
times waves of water are carved on 
the base dish. Green glass eyes add 
a realistic note to the creature. 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
characteristic of Chinese pewter is 
its frequent combination with 
other materials. Examples show 
the use of other metals, pottery, 
semiprecious stones, and, most 
unusual of all, varnish and lac- 
quer. 

Other metals used in combina- 
tion are brass, copper, and gold. 
The chow dishes often show nar- 
row inset bands of brass used along 
the main lines of construction, 
probably to give a suggestion of 
extra strength. Handles on these 
dishes are almost invariably of 
brass. Copper is used somewhat 
similarly, if not so extensively. An 
old opium burner, with bits of the 
opium still clinging inside, is 
heavily decorated with copper 
and gilding. A pewter teapot is 
arranged to stand on a filigree 
charcoal brazier of copper, and 
there is an incense burner of cop- 
per on top of the teapot, all quite 
architectural. 

Gold is used as a thin film of 
gilding over the incised outlines of 
flowers or other designs, creating 
an unusual effect. This gilding is 
often partly worn away in old 
Pieces from much polishing. 

_ Pottery appears usually as a 
lining. A white porcelain bowl has 
a thin pewter shell on the outside. 
The teapots almost always have 
Pottery inside. What a refined 
palate they had, those gentlemen 
of Marco Polo’s day, to distin- 
guish between tea brewed in pot- 
tery and that which had been in 
contact with even as inert a metal 


as tin! No doubt, too, the thick- 
ness of the pottery and pewter 
served to keep the tea hot when it 
was brought to them for cere- 
monial sipping. 

A modern combination of pot- 
tery and pewter is found in the use 
of a heavy filigree of the metal on 
the outside of reddish pottery 
jugs. The origin of this, it is told, 
is that a favorite jug of the em- 
peror’s, which had become cracked, 
was preserved in this way. 

Semiprecious stones, such as 
jade and carnelian, are used in two 
ways. A bit of carved reddish 
stone, like carnelian or onyx, is 
frequently used to form the fruit 
or flower portion of an ornamental 
knob or handle. A cicada, used 
for a knob, has a piece of green 
jade for wings. White jade is 
used very often on small old tea- 
pots of the Ming period as 
handles, spouts, and knobs. It is 
usually discolored by age and hot 
water. 

Pewter was a favorite material 
to use for teapots, and the forms 
are extremely varied. It appears 
in the usual round and cylindrical 
shapes, and in addition there are 
some that are very odd. One, for 
instance, is like half a cheese box; 
another has a demountable spout, 
coming out of the top, which can 
be twisted around and the whole 
thing shut under a separate cover. 
Square and rectangular forms are 
also found, these usually having 
an applied medallion as decora- 
tion on each surface. 

Another teapot, quite different 
in design and undoubtedly of an 
earlier period, is in the form of the 
sacred peach of longevity. There 
is something quaintly pleasant 
about drinking from the symbol of 
long life, and the peach motif is 
frequently used for this purpose 
even in porcelain. In one teapot, 
the fruit forms the body and is but 
little larger than natural. A twist 
of stem creates a base and handle, 
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Draperies... colors guaranteed sun 








Das a 


If the lovely colors you 
prefer seem too fragile to 


endure, remember, every 


ORINOKA 
SUNFAS! 
DRAPERY 


is guaranteed not to fade 








Tre cannot touch these lovely colors . 








An interesting treatment of French win- 


dows, as shown in the Orinoka booklet 


. . nor sun nor wind nor 


water. They are as enduring as the very fabric into which they are 


woven. However subtle, or brilliant, their tints . . 


. the cool pale 


green of Marie Antoinette, the rose and gold of a fine Directoire 
damask, the carnival colors of Sardinian cloth . . . they will not fade. 


And Orinoka draperies are not only fast to sunlight. They are 


washable . . 


. from the heaviest brocatelle down to the sheerest 


gauze. You, the purchaser, are assured of this by the famous Orinoka 
guarantee attached to every bolt: “These goods are guaranteed ab- 
solutely fadeless. If the color changes from exposure to the sunlight 
or from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized to replace them 
with new goods or refund the purchase price.” 


In the Orinoka booklet, “Draperies and Color Harmony,” are 
shown twelve rooms, period and modern, planned and executed in 
color by a well-known decorator, using appropriate Orinoka Fabrics. 
These same fabrics, you may see in all their real beauty in the 
drapery departments of leading stores. Ten cents in coin or stamps 
will bring you the booklet and the name of store nearest you. Use 
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and tubfast 


Name 


the coupon below. The Orinoka 
Mills, 183 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 





Tue Orinoxa MILis 


183 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: I should like a copy of the 
Orinoka booklet, “Draperies and Color 


Harmony.” I am enclosing 10 cents. 
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Benjamin Franklin 
Can Help You 
Make Heat Savings 


OU recall it was Benja- 

min Franklin who made 
the first stove. He made it to 
prevent so much heat from 
going up-chimney. For ex- 
actly the same reason Burn- 
ham Boilers are made the 
way they are made. Admit- 
tedly, the usual talk about 
this or that fuel saving point, 
of that or this boiler, is as 
boring as it may be difficult 
to understand. So let’s not 
talk about them. 

However, there’s just one 
thing that will be of help. 
It’s that @ long fire travel 
makes a short fuel bill. Which 
undebatable statement, 
brings us to Hither and Yon. 
An informing booklet. One 
filled with just the under- 
standable heat saving facts 
you want to know, to heat 
save, whether it’s with coal 
or oil. Besides such, there 
are ample help hints on vari- 
ous phases such as radiators, 
making one boiler do two's 
job. Even to why a chimney 
should be so high, and a coal 
bin made a certain way. 
Send for Hither and Yon 
Booklet. Admittedly, an odd 
name. But you will agree it’s 
right when you get it. 
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THE CHARM OF CHINESE PEWTER 


(Continued from page 297) 


and several applied leaves dec- 
orate it. There is no carving on 
this piece. 

A somewhat similar peach de- 
sign is used for an ancient wine 
jug. It is double-walled and 
filled through a hole in the bot- 
tom. The handle and base are 
also formed from a twist of stem, 
with applied leaves as decoration. 
A third piece of this type — that 
is, with applied design and no 
carving — is a serving dish in the 
shape of lotus pods, with unroll- 
ing leaves and flower buds form- 





A TEA CADDY of pewter covered 
with lacquer — the effect being a 
deep amber. Paintings are set 
behind glass in the sides 


ing the handle and legs. Under- 
neath is a place to hold a small 
lamp to keep the water hot, a 
Chinese forerunner to the chafing 
dish. 

Lacquered or varnished pewter 
is probably very old. Several 
coats of brown varnish, covering 
the metal surface, gave a deep 
golden-amber color to the entire 
piece. Twin tea caddies finished 
in this way are further orna- 
mented by incised carvings of 
characters and chrysanthemums, 
and the lines are filled with gilt or 
colored paint against the varnish. 
Another caddy has different num- 
bers of coats on different parts, 
giving a light and dark gold effect. 
An incense burner, lacquered on 
the outside, is equipped with a 
tiny shovel and pusher to pick up 
powdered incense, and a scraper to 
clean the grate on which it is 
burned. 

Miscellaneous articles of plain 
pewter are too numerous to men- 
tion in detail. Candlesticks vary 
in size from several inches to a foot 
in height. They are intended to 
hold a light before the family 
tablets. One complete altar set is 
made of pewter, consisting of two 
incense burners shaped like small 
urns to hold burning sticks of in- 
cense, two candlesticks, and a 
central urn to hold chunks of in- 
cense. 

Pewter saucers show an ad- 
vanced sophistication. They are 


made like a doughnut with a hole | 


in the centre in which the small tea 
bowl rests. A high base protects 
a polished table surface from being 
injured by the hot cup. Highly 
ornamented pewter lids fit over 
the porcelain tea bowls and keep 
the beverage warm. 

Dressing boxes, with tiny draw- 
ers to hold cosmetics, are made 
in the form of harps with gilded 
decorations. Copies of these, not 
at all cleverly done, may be found 
side by side with the originals. 

China evidently has craftsmen 
working in pewter to-day, with 
practically as much skill as any 
have ever had, but they are not 
designers. Modern pieces may be 
found in abundance, but there is 
no difficulty in distinguishing 
them from the older, finer ones. 
The metal is of a poorer, softer 
quality, for one thing, and for an- 
other they are usually without the 
chop or ‘touch mark.’ | doubt if 
the demand has vet stimulated 





AN OLD WINE JuG in the form 
of the peach of longevity. It is 
double-walled and filled through a 
hole in the bottom 


any effort really to fake antiques. 
When copies are made, it is usually 
only because there is a lack of 
good new designs and not an at- 
tempt to pass off something made 
yesterday as something three 
hundred years old. In the chop of 
some of the newer pieces, it is 
stated outright, as if it were a mat- 
ter of praise, that the piece is 
copied from an earlier design. 

Descriptions given above are all 
of pieces found in several collec- 
tions in Honolulu, where, as might 
be expected, there is a strong in- 
terest in Oriental art. Chinese 
pewter, however, is not particu- 
larly rare in shops in the eastern 
part of the United States, and a 
lack of general interest has served 
to keep prices moderate. 

The beauty and interest in- 
herent in the Honolulu collections 
have caused me to try to find out, 
if possible, something about the 
history and background of the 
craft in the Orient. 


But search | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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No. 9 
IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 





On. architect is your professional ad- 


viser in such matters as the following: The 
drawing up of proper contracts; the taking 
out of necessary permits; the proper time 
and amounts of payments to contractors: 
the covering of the work by insurance while 
under construction, not only against fire 
but against personal liability for accidents 
to workmen or to passers-by ; the provision 
for connection with public utilities; the 
proper guarantees from contractors as to 
durability, tightness against weather; the 
innumerable questions as to which sub- 
contractors’ province covers certain work; 
as to who pays for water, heat, and light 
used during the construction of the build- 
ing; PAA Wid of responsibility for pro- 
tecting adjoining buildings. It is easy to see 
how, without the architect’s aid in such 
unfamiliar matters as these, it would be in- 
evitable that the layman should find him- 
self involved in a veritable morass of 
technical and legal entanglements. 


We have put some facts of this kind into a 
little booklet, ‘“This Man the Architect,” 
which we shall be glad to send upon re- 
quest, without charge, to any one who is 
interested. Please enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


<n Ae 


publishers of 
ARCHITECTURE 
—the professional journal—and 
of books on architecture 


A member of the National Shelter Group, the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please send without charge a copy of 


“This Man the Architect” 


in the enclosed self-addressed 
stamped envelope 


(Booklet measures 3% x 5¥% inches) 
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HERE... 


IS THE “LAND OF 
HEART'S DESIRE” 


SPREAD before you, on these pages, 
are advertisements. Take a few mo- 
ments, and let their words and pic- 
tures reveal what life can hold for 


you, if you but choose! 


Longer days of lighter tasks... 
appointments for your home of more 
deeply satisfying comfort, beauty, 
usefulness .. . devices, methods, that 
save anxiety, and effort, and time... 
others that offer new economies... 
things to delight you, from far cor- 
ners of the world... once rare and 
fabled objects that are now within 
your reach... all these and more 
are in that treasure house to which 


advertisements give you the key. 


No magic formula, no ‘‘open ses- 
ame,”’ could profit you so well as this 
certain knowledge of what is new... 
what can bring you pleasure, leisure, 


security ... what is yours to possess! 
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™ Terman [Nelson 


Lnosstble Ea 


adiator 


Is an luvestment ‘That Wi// Lindure 








© 1931, T. H. N. CORP. 


Pion E BUILDERS have discovered a totally practical way to 
solve ‘‘the radiator problem’’. 

They have turned to a radiator that is not only small enough to fit 
within the wall but sturdy enough to last the life of any building, The 
Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator! 

This compact heating unit requires no floor space. It never inter- 
feres with the placing of furniture, the hanging of draperies or the 
carrying out of a tasteful color scheme. 

Once installed, it never requires the slightest attention. It has no 
joints of any kind to fail and leak— no parts that can rust or get out of order. 

The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, moreover, provides instant 
heat control. You simply turn a tiny knob at the grille and the heat 
flows into the room—in the quantity you desire. Reverse the turn and 
the heat flow stops. 

If you are planning a home, consider the Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator—from the standpoints of decorative beauty, space economy 
and security of your investment. It is designed for steam, hot water, 
vapor and vacuum heating. 

Consult your architect or heating engineer, or get in touch with 
our nearestsales office. If you prefer, write for our descriptive catalogue. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Factory at Moline, Ill. . . . Sales and service offices in all principal cities 
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CHAMBERLIN 


weather strips 


and IN-DOR-SEALS 


This year, and forever, bar from your 
home the faintest breath of fierce 
March winds and dank April show- 
ers—and the colds they breed! Put 
Chamberlin Weather strips on every 
door and window. Then, as long as 
your house stands — through all the 
seasons— it will be draft proof, drier, 
much more healthful. Chamberlin, 
made by World’s largest weather strip 
company, permits even, comfortable 
temperatures in every room— saves 
fuel, saves money! 


CUT FUEL BILLS 20% TO 40% 


Chamberlin Weather Strips will save 
enough fuel to pay for themselves 
within 2 to 5 years. And these savings 
continue undiminished for the life of 

your building. | 


INSTALLED BY EXPERTS 
Skilled Chamberlin mechanics install 
Chamberlin Weather Strips. What- | 
ever the weather, there is no inter- | 
ference with your comfort while they 
are working. Only Chamberlin with 
its 100 factory branches gives a 
nation-wide, expert, factory-direct-to- 
consumer service. 


LOW COST—EASY TO PAY 


Bear in mind that Chamberlin Weather Strips 
are really an investment and they can be 
purchased on convenient terms. 


Telephone your local Cham- 
berlin branch,or mailcoupon 
directto factory. Doittoday. 












| CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER | 
STRIP COMPANY, INC., Detroit, Mich. | 

| Send booklet “Better Homes and Weather 
Strips” —and FREE Chamberlin estimate 























for doors windows. 
Mr. 

| Mrs. ; 

| Address FC414 
ciciabbeidaiienesnmieniniaiacelasaaianihiaie ascovenial | 








THE CHARM OF CHINESE PEWTER 
(Continued from page 298) 


through a rather comprehensive 
bibliography of Chinese art has 
failed to bring to light a single 
really definite word on the matter. 
It seems quite possible, therefore, 
that practically nothing has been 
written on it, at least in English. 

This lack of specific book in- 
formation immediately throws the 
matter into the difficult, if stimu- 
lating, realm of original research. 
Much can be gained by a study of 
the pieces themselves, their form 
and usages. Almost any well- 
educated Chinese can translate 
the characters and chops, and 
these serve to date the pieces and 
give something of their back- 
ground. It may be that a little 
study will disclose styles and 
guilds, master craftsmen and de- 
signers of the Orient, even as such 


things are now known about 
European pewter. 

Whether there has ever been 
any connection between these Eu- 
ropean pewterers and the crafts- 
men of the Orient is unknown 
to me. But this at least is a 
fact: China was in direct touch 
with the Roman Empire during 
the Han dynasty (200 B.c.-220 
A.D.), and the Romans used a 
great deal of pewter. Other things 
were exchanged at this time, and 
it may be that pewter making was 
one of them. Tin is mined in 
China and pewter may have been 
invented there, as were so many 
other things, when the world was 
young. At any rate, the specula- 
tion opens up a fascinating field 
for investigation which should 
appeal to all antique lovers. 





Homes 1N OrHer Lanps 
(Continued from page 283) 


promise restored the women to 
great piety. 

| am certain that if you ever 
visited a Dutch house on a Sat- 
urday morning, you would realize 
that retreat was the better part of 
valor, for no mere man or wom- 
an could withstand the dreadful 
onslaught that is then made on 
the house. Inside and out it is 
scrubbed and polished with an ar- 
dor that is worthy of a better 
cause. After the thorough clean- 
ing in which the floors, matting, 
and furniture are scrubbed, win- 
dows washed inside and out, and 
the dust pried out of the cracks of 
the floors, the house is then given 
a thorough washing on the out- 
side. Even the dirt paths do not 
escape, the final touch being to 
sift sand everywhere and comb it 
with a long-toothed rake. Then 
and then only is it safe to enter 
that abode. 

An old vrouw called me on a 
Saturday as she stood on a ladder 
washing the front of her tiny 
house. ‘Tell me, Mevrouw, do 
you wash your houses in New 
York?’ I had just received a post- 
card of the Woolworth Building, 
so, holding it up to her, with an 
apology for our lack of cleanli- 
ness, | said, ‘Our houses are tall; 
see for yourself.’ ‘Gott,’ was her 
exclamation, ‘what a country! It 
is made for giants.’ 

One of the customs at Easter 
time is for the butcher to go 
through the streets with a young 
bullock decked in garlands so 
that the rich and _ prosperous 
among his customers may select a 
portion, a hind quarter, a joint, 
or a steak, for the feast day. The 


housewives also receive a present 
of lambs made of butter with a 
sprig of palm for a tail. Another 
precious commodity to be hawked 
about the streets in baskets, in the 
form of large Jack Horner pies 
with peaked lids open at the top, 
are litters of tiny pink pigs. | 
do not know how anyone could re- 
sist buying a basket full of them. 

Now we have left the kitchen 
and have entered the dining hall, 
a room of vast proportions pan- 
eled in old Flemish oak mellow 
from ages of waxing and rubbing 
and eloquent of the labor spent 
upon it. Around the wall on a 
shelf is a collection of delft plates, 
some of the finest of which are 
usually seen only in museums. A 
connoisseur must have selected 
them, and Skipper Kraakman was 
indeed a connoisseur. When | 
first saw him his life in the North 
Sea had come to a dramatic close, 
but he looked every inch a Viking 
when he guided the tiller of his 
capacious boat on which, sur- 
rounded with shining milk cans, 
he made his daily voyage to the 
city of Alkmaar. In his sailings 
to and fro his keen blue eyes never 
missed an antique that was of 
value, so that his house was the 
pride of the village. One of his 
treasures was a fine brass chande- 
lier, such as one sees in the paint- 
ings of Jan Steen, Terburg, or 
Pieter de Hooch. This hung from 
the ceiling, lighting the room 
with twenty-four candles. 

The long solid table is like those 
seen in the paintings of Frans 
Hals; an organ in the corner has 
carving of musical instruments 
picked out with gold, and a king- 


F YOU ENTERTAIN — or just 

want Good Things to Eat —yoy 

will find excellent suggestions jn 
every copy of 


American Cookery 


The Household Magazine of recognized ay. 
thority which tells you how to make and serye 
“Cream of Asparagus Salad’’ 
“Checkerboard Cake” 
“Vanderbilt Salad” 





“Cream of Asparagus Salad” 


How to select and cook your favorite dish, 
how to serve it and what to serve with it; 
forty or fifty choice and seasonable recipes in 
each number, many of them illustrated, 





“Checkerboard Cake” 


“American Cookery” gives menus for 
every possible occasion. Dinners, Luncheons, 
Wedding Receptions, Card Parties, Sunday 
Night Suppers, etc. Also contains timely 
Household Articles and Good Fiction. 

If you have a family you need this Maga- 
zine, for using it will help you set a better 
table for less money. 

SEND us One Dollar (cash, check or 
stamps) and we will send you AMERICAN 
Cookery for the rest of 1931, starting with 
the March number which contains recipes 
and directions for “Cream of Asparagus 
Salad,” ** Checkerboard Cake,” “ Vanderbilt 
Salad,” and many other good things. Address 


The Boston Cooking School Magazine Co. 
42 Pope Building Boston, Mass. 









































Gollector’s 
Luck in Spain 


cAlice Uan Leer Garrick 





Spain is a collector’s paradise, 
the happiest hunting ground 
that Mrs. Carrick has ever dis- 
covered, and there are few parts 
of America and Eastern Eu- 
rope which she has not combed 
thoroughly. Treasures are to 
be had for a song: the author’s 
advice is to go and search for 
yourself. 


$3.00 at all booksellers 


An ATLANTIC Book 


Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 
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(Continued from page 300) 
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Photograph by H. H. Klinkert 





A CORNER IN THE LIVING-ROOM in a ‘house occupied by an 
American painter. The cabinet over the mantel, painted a beguiling pink, 
as is all the woodwork, is filled with rare china 


wood cabinet is filled with the rar- 
est Worcester. 

The huis-kamer, or living-room, 
is the pride of the family and al- 
ways faces the street and canal. 
Here the house vrouw has her 
‘gossips’ installed. These are two 
movable mirrors joined like the 
backs of a book, surmounted by 
another movable glass so placed 
that she can see everything in 
the street without being seen; and, 
like the Lady of Shalott, may 
weave her colorful broidery within 
the seclusion of her castle walls, 
seeing in the ‘mirror clear the 
shadows of the world appear.’ 
There are also wire screens below 
on which a landscape in black and 
white has been painted, an added 
protection for her privacy. Be- 
tween the windows is a_ table 
where the frequent cup of coffee 
ls indulged in, at about eleven in 
the morning, in the afternoon, 
and before retiring. The brass or 
pottery brazier which holds the 
earthenware or china coffeepot 
ison the table. A Dutch tea stove, 
urn-shaped, formed of fine curv- 
ing spindles of mahogany, lined 
with brass, holds the briquettes 
on which the shining brass or 
copper kettle steams and purrs. 

A typical bedroom, one in 
which | had the fortune to live 


for some time, is the blue-paneled 
combination bedroom and sitting- 
room illustrated, It is large and 
square with three long, low, 
small-paned windows. Outside 
are flower boxes, full of blossom- 
ing marguerites and heavy-headed 
fuchsias of the cherry and white 
variety which make a_ vibrant 
note that repeats the orange 
cadmium roofs across the way. 
The recessed bed is wide and most 
comfortable, with flowered chintz 
curtains that can be drawn closer 
on a cold night and pulled across 
the bed in the daytime. A stove, 
which might have been the grand- 
father of our Franklin stove, was 
lighted on cool August mornings, 
and a chest of drawers and pan- 
eled linen press were objects to 
feast one’s eyes upon. 

A picture of the yellow-haired 
Dutch maid in her lace cap and 
full skirts making the fire or lean- 
ing out over the bright window 
garden to bring me news of the 
silver sun illumining the rolling 
masses of clouds in the typical 
Dutch sky, while I lay snug and 
warm in a secluded nook looking 
out at the white ceiling and bright 
blue walls of my immaculate 
room, will linger a long time in my 
memory. Here, indeed, are charm 
and comfort happily combined. 
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Arch’t Harry A. King, 
Syracuse, chose this resi- 
dence for his own, with 
24-in. WEATHERBEST 
Gray on Sidewalls and a 
WeatuerBest Roof in 
Blended Colors. 











There are many cost savings in contracting 
NOW for a new home or for modernizing 
an old one. WEATHERBEST Dealers are 
especially qualified to serve you. 






Ew building values are being established 
by lumber dealers who furnish WeaTHER- 
BEsT Stained Shingles for sidewalls as well as 
roofs. Their quality for the price is realized not 
only in low first-cost over other materials but 
also in lifelong economy and continued beauty. 


The finest pigments and oils bring out the 
special texture of hand-selected edge grain red 
cedar shingles. There is nineteen years’ experi- 
ence behind the WeaTHERBEsT policy: ‘‘Not to 
cheapen materials or process to meet price compe- 
tition.”’ 



































Before you plan a new home see theWEaTHER- 
Est literature offered. Use coupon. 


To Modernize an Old Home 


Write for a practical book showing ex- 
amples of homes modernized the WeatH- 
erBEst Way. If you will send kodak or 
other picture of your present home, our 
FREE Sketch Service Dept. can show 
you or your lumber dealer how exterior 
changes may be made at lowest possible 
cost. You can increase the sale and living 
values of your present home 
two to four times the WEaTHER- 
BEST Way. WEATHERBEST 
STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., 960 
Island St., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. 


Wealtierbest 


STAINED Seana 



















Service 
Sketch 














jelom, 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. _ 
g60 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Plants: N. Tonawanda, Cleveland, St. Paul. Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 
Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for postage and handling. 
CO Please send Weatuersest Color Chart and Portfolio of Photogravures showing WEATHERBEST 
Homes in full colors. 
C0 Enclose booklet on Modernizing and Reshingling old homes. 
O Enclosed is Kodak or other picture for FREE Service Sketch. 
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A Course that will teach you, in 
your home, how to design and 
make curtains, draperies and slip 
covers for every room and purpose 
— how to choose furniture, lamps, 
rugs, etc., for every room — how to 
build up a color scheme — hoz to 
choose and hang pictures — and a 
thousand other things that will 
make every dollar you spend ac- 
complish twice as much. 


The ARTS & DECORATION 
Home Study Course will teach 
you, in your own home, in your 
spare time, all the principles, rules 
and facts of the art of Interior 
Decorating. It will give you expert 
knowledge of all Period styles, fur- 


Modernistic 


to you; how 


how quickly 
tage of the 


Suite 1103, 578 Madison Avenue, New York 





enter a fascinating career 
. save hundreds of 


niture, etc. It will prepare you to 
follow a most fascinating and lu- 
crative career, if you care to do so. 
In this Course we have combined 
our older Period or Historic Deco- 
rating Course with the newer 


which we created two years ago. 
We earnestly suggest that you 


write us for full information. 
See for yourself what it can mean 


cultural appreciation, how it will 


enrich your life amd add to your 
happiness and enjoyment, an 


possibilities it offers. 


"ARTS & DECORATION Home Study Course 


City . State 
—_—— — = 

















Decorating Course, Our Course consists of 


thirty lessons — fully 
illustrated and pre- 
sented in clear, con- 
cise English; also a 
set of three authorita- 
tive books and sam- 
ples of fabrics used in 
upholstering — and, 
above all, by mail, 
the individual, per- 
you can take advan- sonal instruction_ of 
remarkable financial Miss Ina Ger 
maine. 


it will add to your 


Use this 


Send me the free illustrated Brochure telling about your combined 


Period and Modernistic Interior Decorating Home Study Course. Convenient 
Name.... re eee ee ee Ce 
set ' Coupon 
FRGGVENSS 2. wc cc rere erases eseeeeesresesesesesseeseesesessessese 
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(Continued from page 281) 


























NOW—At a SAVING of 4 


UGS 


of rich Oriental poral f 


Made from aa <T 
Your Old Rugs 5. 
Clothing ‘ex tt Oe 


Any size in 
a Week 














































The Olson 
Patent Process 


cannot be copied 
F a FE Write for Beautiful 
————— New Book in Colors 


Wwi Y pay retail prices when you can send all 
kinds of woolen materials direct to one of 
America’s largest rug FACTORIES and have lovely 

a rich-textured, 
modern rugs 





Reversible 


made ata saving 
of 42? 

We Pay All 
Freight, 


Your choice of 
45 famous Ori- 
ental designs, 
plain and two- 
tone colors, 
Hooked and 
Oval patterns. 
est Pri 
Now. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
Our 56th year. 
MAIL TO 


OLSON RUG FACTORY 


32 Laflin St., CHICAGO, Dept. W-41 
Send FREE RUG BOOK #n Colors to: 





Address.................. 
<a bgitntiowins State. 
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THE 
GOLDEN 
CHIMNEY 


By Clifford M. Sublette 


The Golden Chimney is the 
name men gave to one of the rich- 
est Colorado silver lodes in mining 
history. Marcellus Bassett, black- 
smith in a mining camp, acquired 
somewhat unscrupulously the de- 
serted claim of the Fenn brothers, 
having little inkling of the wealth 
and power which were to come his 
way. But one of the Fenn brothers 
returns to claim his share, and falls 
in love with Bassett’s daughter. In 
the end the mountains which made 
Bassett are the agents for his de- 
feat. An intensely vigorous tale, 
with the rude strife and hard in- 
tegrity of the mining camp as 
background. Ready March 6. $2.00 


AN 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss BOOK 


Published by 


Little, Brown and Company 
































“ Every page bears evidence of discriminat- 
ing and patient examination of the authori- 
ties, every chapter contains unmistakable 
tokens of a sincere wish to be unpartisan 
and unprejudiced."” — F. Lauriston ButL- 
LARD in the BoSTON HERALD. 





A two-volume biography 
















Claude M. Fuess’ DANIEL WEBSTER 


“OnE of the best works of American biog- 
raphy in recent years. It is an engrossing 
piece of narrative told in a delightful style: 
it reflects a thorough knowledge of the 
historical background.” — PROFESSOR ALLAN 
Nevins, of CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Boxed — $10.00 


Published by Little, Brown & Company 


AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS PUBLICATION 














were still unfinished, as the charge 
for them is canceled, and Sally Hemen- 
way writes on February 1:— 


‘I hope your furniture will arrive 
safe it is as carefully packed as it can 
be without caseing. . . . The covering 
that I intended to have purchased was 
sold week before [last] to marblehead. 
I expect to go over again tomorrow and 
if I can find Something that willanswer 
shall get it and let you know immedi- 
ately. Your cornishes will be done 
next week. ...”’ 


If only one could trace those ‘cor- 
nishes,’ rare nowadays as the snow in 
June! 

Of the cabinet furniture mentioned, 
all but the secretary-bookcase, one 
card table, and the birch canopy bed 
are still in Billerica in the possession 





Fig. 8. A Salem ‘fancy chair’ with 
rush seat and decorated back 


of Lucy’s great-granddaughter. The 
outstanding piece is of course the 
beautiful carved sofa, Figure 4, mate to 
the one from the Du Pont collection 
now in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Since the recent appearance of Fiske 
Kimball’s scholarly monographs on 
the subject of McIntire furniture 
carvings, one need not hesitate, I 
think, to attribute the carving at least 
of this superb piece to the shop of 
Salem’s great architect and wood 
carver. Each detail of the work, the 
cameo-like precision of the carving of 
the lower border of the back rail, the 
star-punched background of the carv- 
ing above, the fine fruit and swag 
festoons and water-leaf decorations, 
and, above all, the characteristic form 
and virile execution of the eagle, are all 
identical with credited examples of 
McIntire’s carving as analyzed by 
Mr. Kimball. 

But while from numerous bills such 
as the following, 


to Carving Base Mouldings and 
Brackets for a Case Drawers Made 


by Mr. Lemon at 39 1:19:0 
to Carving Freeze, Roses &c for the 
top at 24 1:4:0 





——__] 


we know that Samuel McIntire carved 
furniture as well as interior woodwork 
it has not at this writing been proved 
conclusively, I think, that he also 
made furniture. Bentley, to be sure 
speaks of his ‘executions as a cis 
penter, or cabinet-maker,’ but this 
alone from a man of Bentley’s type 
and training can scarcely be consid. 
ered as other than a confusion of terms, 

It is of course incredible that a shop 
equipped as we know the McIntire 
shop to have been should have failed 
to turn out occasional pieces of furni- 
ture for special purposes, just as car- 
penter shops all over New England 
are known to have done. But I am 
inclined to believe that Mclntire 
himself was far too busy during the 
thirty-odd years of his career, building 
houses and carving interior finish, to 
have had time to go into the business 
of cabinetmaking to any great extent. 
He advertised himself as architect and 
carver, and in the latter capacity 
undoubtedly accepted orders for the 
carving of furniture. If we are to 
believe that he also accepted orders to 
make furniture on a large scale, we 
must then, I think, look for the crafts- 
man who executed this work under his 
direction, as was done in the case of 
Adam. 

In this connection, the pieces in 
Figures 3-9, billed as they were at 
the same tim as the sofa, and casually 





Fig.9. One of a set of chairs referred to 
in the Foster inventory as ‘spring back 
fancy chairs’ 


referred to with it in a letter as ‘your 
cabinet work,’ offer food for thought. 
Beautiful in design, and of singularly 
just proportions, these pieces are com- 
parable in workmanship with any- 
thing produced in New York under the 
leadership of Duncan Phyfe. Among 
them certain features long identified 
individually with the finer cabinet- 
work of Salem are here definitely 
associated. 

One of the most interesting of these 
is the peculiar rounded and reeded 
moulding about the top of the bureau, 
Figure 3, which unfortunately does not 
show in the illustration. This mould- 


ing appears on various Salem pieces, _ 


notably the two tables now in the 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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Only a Limited 
Number of Copresot 
ts Wonderful Book 





wil be distributed 


IE 


SOLVES EVERY 
WINDOW DRAPING 
PROBLEM ... 


So great has been the de- 
mand for this famous book 
—so many women have 
told others of its remark- 
able value — that you must 
act quickly to secure a 
copy. Its 80 pages, wonder- 
fully illustrated in color, 
offer an unfailing guide to 
charm and beauty for the 
home. 

Written by no less an 
authority than C.W. 
Kirsch, it answers practi- 
cally all draping questions 
— explains the proper care 
and selection of drapery 
materials — and offers a 
clear explanation of color 
harmony. 

A veritable treasure 
house of ideas and practi- 
cal helps—sent to you 
with our compliments if 
you will mail the coupon 
today. 

In the meantime — ask 
the nearest Kirsch dealer 
to show you the world’s 
finest line of drapery hard- 
ware, 


© 
DRAPERY HARDWARE 


KIRSCH COMPANY 
2 Prospect Ave. 
Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Billerica in 1810 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts said to 
have been carved by Samuel McIntire 
for the Derby family, and a beautiful 
veneered and inlaid bureau in the 
same museum. The latter piece is 
traditionally attributed to William 
Hook, a cabinetmaker in Salem be- 
tween the years 1796 and 1818,ofwhom 
I predict we shall hear more in the 
future. Henry W. Belknap, in his 
Artists and Craftsmen of Essex County, 
Massachusetts, says of him: ‘He made 
furniture for the leading families 
which was in such demand that it 
was bespoken for a year ahead.’ 

Two other features which are asso- 
ciated in my mind with Salem furni- 
ture are the quarter-engaged corner 
column, Figures 3 and 7, and the 
rather high, slender, and_ slightly 
bulbous foot of the two tables, Figures 
6 and 7. A case in point is a card 
table in the Pierce-Nichols house in 
Salem, said to have been placed there 
at the time McIntire built the Adam 
parlor, whose legs, turnings, and inlaid 


(Continued from page 302) 





Fig. 10. The bill sent from Samuel Hemenway of Salem to Miss Lucy Hill of 


panels are identical with those of the 
table, Figure 7. 

It is also significant, I think, that 
this Billerica furniture, known to 
have been made in Salem in 1810, the 
year before Samuel MclIntire’s death, 
should be in so definitely an earlier 
style than the heavier and obviously 
later furniture which has occasionally 
been attributed to ‘Samuel MclIntire’s 
late period’ on the strength of the 
star-punched background of its carv- 
ing. I know, by the way, of a bed- 
room set in full Empire style, on 
which this same stippling forms the 
background of the carving, but which 
even the most optimistic of attributors 
would scarcely connect with the work of 
McIntire. 

These are, to be sure, only sugges- 
tions, offered for what they are worth. 
But they are suggestions which I be- 
lieve it may some day be possible to 
turn to good account in the unraveling 
of the whole problem of Salem furni- 
ture. 
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| 
| Froors that are dingy, streaked, stained 


| or spotted merely “yawn” when you wax 

| and polish them again and again. What 
they need is a new lease on life—the sort 

| of peppy prescription only Dr. Double 
X can give them! 

Double X—a chemist’s discovery~ 
| takes any floor (hardwood or softwood) 
| —and, in one operation, cleans-and- 
| bleaches it down to the wood; brings 
| back its “youth”, its freshness, its lustre! 

No more fussing with messy varnish 
| removers, putty knives, sandpaper, foul- 
| smelling bleaches and what-not! For 
| Double X does it all! 

What’s more, Double X costs so 
little. A 75¢ can has enough double-ac- 
| tion magic to put new life into the floor of 

an average room. All you need is Double 
X,a pa a boiling water and a mop. 
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excavation and held in place at 
each end by stout stakes driven 
into the ground well beyond the 
outside of the pit. The boarding 
used for the forms should be capa- 
ble of making tight joints in order 
to prevent the concrete from 
leaking through when it is poured. 
Tongue and grooved boards are 
the most satisfactory for this pur- 
pose. The form should be vertical 
and true to the line of the inner 
edge of the pool. The earth sides 
of the excavation are used as the 
form on the outer side, the space 


between earth and wood being 
filled with concrete. 

The plumbing should be put in 
place at the time the forms are 
built, as some of the pipes will 
extend through the concrete. 
Wherever a pipe passes through 
the concrete it should be fitted 
with a flange, in order to make a 
tight joint and to prevent the 
pipe from working loose. Brass 
pipes are undoubtedly the most 
satisfactory because they are not 
subject to rust. Wrought-iron 
pipe is sometimes used and is not 
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At leading paint and hardware stores 
| in these two sizes: pound can (75¢) 
and 4 oz. carton (25¢). See Special 
Trial Offer in coupon below. 


DadeX 


Floor (leaner 


el a 


Special Trial Offer—Mail coupon now! 


Scuatx Cuemicat Co., 348 East Second St., 
Los Angeles. For the enclosed 10c (to cover cost 
of packing and mailing) send me a 25c “Get- 
Acquainted Package” of Double X Floor Cleaner. 
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ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


THE Is MARCH, the approach of 
PRE-SPRING = spring is more felt than ac- 
GARDEN tually seen. The pitch pines 
assume a brighter yellow- 
green; the red-twigged dogwoods and golden- 
bark willows become more vivid as the sap 
begins to rise, and we are increasingly con- 
scious of the dark bronzy beauty of the Ma- 
honias and Leucothoes. Yet few things are 
actually in bloom in March. We have the 
winter-flowering witch-hazels — Hamamelis 
japonica, H. mollis,and H. vernalis. They are 
real flowers, though not conspicuous. Daphne 
mezereum is the first really noticeable shrub 
to bloom, its sessile blossoms of pure white or 
deep rose-pink appearing before the leaves. 
Christmas-roses will be blooming in sheltered 
corners and may be helped in that process by 
placing over them a lidless box covered by a 
pane of glass. | have seen snowdrops by the 
middle of February against a warm house 
wall. The winter-aconite, like a low-growing 
buttercup, is likewise very early. Its bulbs 
do not persist year after year, as does the 
Draba atzoides, a tiny rock plant with bright 
vellow flowers not unlike the Arabis and small 
rosettes of evergreen leaves. These rosettes 
cannot be removed for propagative purposes 
like those of the hen-and-chicken family, but 
the plant must be increased by the sowing 





of seed. 


e e e !n making anew garden | always look 
for an especially warm corner for the plant- 
ing of these little early things. Others are 
Scilla azurea, of a lovely sky-blue quite dis- 
tinct from the familiar greenish blue of the 
S. sibirica. We all know the grape-hyacinths 
blooming in May with white checkered 
fritillaries, but not so many of us have planted 
the littke Muscari agureus with shorter stems 
and feathered spikes of a clear sky-blue 
coming almost as early as the snowdrops. 
Ihe rare little Jris reticulata is in bloom at 
this time. It is a slender purple flower, fra- 
grant, with grass-like leaves, and likes well- 
limed soil. The bulbs should be planted 3” 
deep in September. 


e e e By the first of April we have an in- 
creasing number of the early-flowering shrubs 











PLantT MATERIAL re- 


ferred to in the text can for the most part be 


obtained from the nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear on these pages. For sources of 
those plants not generally carried write to the 
Readers’ Service Department, House Beauti- 
ful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, and enclose a 


stamped self-addressed envelope. 


cn ey 


and trees. The spicebush (Benzoin aestivale, 
10-12’) shows its little clustered yellow 
blossoms and glossy brown twigs above 
some woodland pool. The cornelian-cherry 
(Cornus mas), 25’, has blossoms similar but 
more conspicuous. This is a nursery shrub 
which should be more widely planted, but | 
understand that it is difficult of propagation. 
Both of these have a more delicate charm 
than the robust yellow of the forsythia, which 
comes later in the month, and in addition 
have ornamental red fruits. Other shrubs 
appearing during the first half of April are 
the fragrant shrub honeysuckle and the 
delicate misty white of the Spiraea thun- 
bergi, much more appreciated at this season 
than the coarser ones which come in May. 





EARLY-FLOWERING Soon the red maples 
TREES AND 
SHRUBS 


will show color in the 
swamps and the larches 
will be a misty green. 
Then we shall see the silvery gleam of pussy 
willows and the white blossom of the shadblow. 
The star magnolia (Magnolia stellata), 10’~12', 
which should also be in bloom, is only too 
often spoiled by a late fall of snow. Now the 
redbud or Judas-tree flings a mist of rosy 
purplish-pink over its leafless branches, and 
Prunus tomentosa arranges its tiny pale pink 
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blossoms in Japanesque fashion along its 
irregularly branching twigs. Common pearl- 
bush (Exochorda grandiflora), 6'—-9’, is notice- 
able for the very early growth of its lovely 
emerald-green foliage and pearly-white blos- 
som buds opening into five-petaled flowers of 
purest white. 


e e@ e The flowering quince now stands out 
everywhere as you ride through the country, 
There are now hybrid apples with every tint 
of blossom — salmon, orange, deep blood- 
red, and snowy white — to enhance the old 
familiar red. The double-flowering white 
peach is also a joy at this season. Though 
reputed short-lived, | have record of one 
which has grown for fifteen years in an old 
garden, where its pure white stands out 
against a background of dark hemlocks. 
The red form I have found a bit trying in 
color, particularly near forsythia; the pink 
form | have heard of but not tried. Almond 
and flowering currant will soon be in flower, 
and when the hosts of flowering cherries burst 
into bloom, spring may be said to be fairly 
launched with a daintiness more enchanting 
than the redundance of May and June. 





EARLY = Seeds of annual poppies may be 
SOWING sown out of doors as soon as the 
snow melts, or even on top of the 
snow. Thus they come into bloom before 
stunted by the heat of summer, and are 
through blooming and may be pulled up in 
time for setting out such annuals as asters 
and stocks, which have been grown in frames. 
One may even go one better than that and 
sow some kinds of seeds in the fall. The 
golden California-poppies, if self-sown or 
planted in the fall, will be in bloom with the 
dark red sweet-William and supply a note 
of yellow so often lacking at this time. 








EARLY 
SPRING 
PROTECTION 


The hot sun and drying winds 
of March are very trying for 
evergreens and rhododendrons. 
It is now that most of the 
winterkilling occurs, when the roots are 
frozen and unable to supply moisture which 
is taken from the leaves by evaporation. 
Tall evergreen trees (Continued on page 312) 
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DUBOIS Fence « GARDEN Co., 
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Please send me FREE illustrated catalog of “‘Dubois 
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as expensive as brass piping, but 
it is far less durable and is subject 
to the corroding effects of cinders 
when in contact with them. The 
inlet pipe may be brought in 
below the surface of the water 
if desired, but it is often considered 
pleasant to have the inlet from a 
dripping fountain above the pool 
or rising as a jet from the surface 
of the water. For a dripping foun- 
tain a one-quarter-inch lead pipe 
reduced at the end is the most 
easily handled. For a jet the pipe 
should be fitted with a brass nozzle 
reducer. One pipe may serve as 
toth an outlet and an overflow if 
it is fitted with a branch pipe or 
gooseneck which will rise to the 
height of the water surface and 
return to the main pipe again. In 
the portion of the main pipe be- 
tween the point of branching and 
the return of the gooseneck there 
is a valve which, when closed, 
makes the gooseneck the overflow 
of the pool. By opening the valve 
the water is drained out of the 
pool. One detail of importance is 
that there should be a small hole 
in the top of the gooseneck in 
order to prevent it from becoming 
a syphon. 

If the walls are to be reénforced, 
the steel rods should be put into 
place before the concrete is poured. 
The rods should be suspended in 
such a position that they will be 
two or three inches within the 
concrete. Each rod should extend 
up into the walls of the pool at 
either end, and the rods should 





be fastened together with wire 
where they cross, thus forming a 
network. 

The concrete should be poured 
in One operation in order to form 
a monolith. A reliable grade of 
cement should be used and it 
should be mixed in the propor- 
tions of one part cement, two parts 
sand, and three parts crushed trap 
rock. Slag, which is very often 
used for concrete work, should 
not be used in the construction 
of pocls because of its porous na- 
ture. Soft stones such as sand- 
stone and limestone should also 
be avoided. The concrete should 
be mixed in an open box or mix- 
ing trough. The dry ingredients 
should be very thoroughly mixed 
before any water is added. Suffi- 
cient water should be added to 
make a rather sloppy mixture, 
approximately five gallons toevery 
sack of cement. The amount of 
water used has considerable influ- 
ence upon the strength and water- 
tightness of concrete. The floor or 
bottom of the pool should be 
poured first, and before it has 
finished setting, certainly before 
twenty-four hours have elapsed, 
the walls should be poured in one 
operation. The forms should be 
left in place for several days 
while the concrete becomes hard. 
Soon after the forms have been 
removed, and before the walls 
have become dry, the facing should 
be applied. A mixture of one part 
cement to two parts sand should 
be used, and it should be spread 


A SLIGHTLY RAISED COPING of small irregular stones encloses this 
semicircular pool. In the garden of Mr. and Mrs. George J. Cooke, 


Ambler, Pennsylvania 





















Star Roses 
at half price 


This is more than a bargain 


—these are full size“samples” 
to show you the exceptional 
quality of “Star Roses.” They 
are twoyearsold, field-grown, 
budded plants. They are 
nationally known, trade. 
marked and guaranteed to 
bloom this summer, or you 


get your money back. 


All 4 items for 
$1.00, postpaid 


(1) One Everblooming “Star Rose” 
—Souvenir de Georges Pernet 
il. T. Deep carmine pink. $1 size. 
(2) One Everblooming “Star Rose” 
—Rev. F. Page Roberts H. T. Per- 
fect, deep yellow blooms. $1 size. 


(3)**Success with Roses” —32 pages, 
illustrated. Makes rose-growing easy 
and successful. Tells how to plant, 
care for, and get most blooms from 
your roses. Regular price 25c. 


(4) “Star Guide to Good Roses” 
— 1931 edition — 68 pages. Better 
than ever. A real guide to the best 
roses for America. Latest “Star” 
novelties and “Star” favorites 
pictured and described. 


Send your $1.00 today 
We urge you to order now — Use 
coupon below and get full $2.25 
value postpaid for only $1.00. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 
Rose specialists for 34 years 
West Grove 312, Pa. 







THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 

West Grove 312, Pa. 

DO Iwantto try out “Star Roses.” Here's 

my dollar. Please send 2 “Star Roses 

egg Souvenir de Georges Pernet, 
ev. F. Page Roberts. Also “Success 

with Roses” and the “Star Guide to 

Good Roses.” 

(J Please send “Star Guide” free. 


STAR ROSES: 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
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GRACEFUL spires of rich dark green, giving height to 
foundation plantings or evergreen borders. An ideal 
hedging Evergreen, making a wall of green that holds 
its color well during the winter. Perfectly hardy and 
now selling at a price that you can afford to pay. 
Prices for balled and burlapped trees: 








SSS Each 10 100 
18 to 24 inches $1.50 $13.50 $125.00 ||| 
2 to3 feet 2.25 20.00 180.00 ||| 
33 to4 feet 4.00 38.00 350.00 || 
4 to 43 feet 5.00 48.00 
5 to6 feet 9.50 92.50 | 
6 to7 feet 12.00 110.00 i 


NOTE: All spring orders placed and paid for before March | 
first are subject to 10% discount. 

WE HAVE ALSO thousands of Hemlock, White Spruce 
and Norway Spruce at very reasonable prices which we will 
gladly quote you. 


AND DON’T FORGET to send for our complete catalog 
of Trees, Shrubs and Plants. | 














GEORGE D. AIKEN, Box P, Putney, Vt. 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 














MAKES POOR SOIL GOOD 








Above: Coldwell “*Twin-Thirty” motor lawn mower and roller. Mows and rolls 
() simultaneously 6 to 8 acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. Riding sulky may be > 
had as extra equipment. 


Beautiful Lawns at Less Expense 


THE Coldwell Dependable Power Lawn Mowers and Rollers 
produce finest results at surprisingly small expense. You will 
want to investigate the new 1931 models. 


Spring rolling should be started as soon as the frost leaves the 
gtound. Time to investigate the Coldwell. 


Available in several sizes — moderately priced 
Full details on request 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U.S. A. 
In Canada — Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 


Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS — Hanp, Horse, GAsoitne, Evectric | 
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AND GOOD SOIL BETTER 
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Schling’ 
“Get 
—Acquainted”’ 
Collection 
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A choice selection re 00 
10 rare and pry 
flowers—$3.25 Value for 
Schling’s American Beauty Aster — 
Gigantic flowers, 7 inches across, 3 ft. 
stems, same color as a Beauty 
Rose - .. Pkt. 35¢ 
Schling's New Orange Glory co 
ula — Perfect form. Very 
double -o» at. Be 
Schling’s New Annual Double Fringed 
Hybrid Chrysanthemum — Charming 
color range, attractive in — and 
vase s 15c 
Schling's ‘Semi- double Ses y ‘cine 
mos — Giant size, double rosette-like 
center. . . Pkt. 25¢ 
Schling's New Hybrid California Pop- 
pies — Many lovely new shades. Pkt. 25c 













ered Larkspur — Excels in length of 
stems, size of flower spikes and general 
vigor... . Pkt. 35c 


Schling’s | New French Marigolds - 
Rich brown, blotched on brilliant scarlet 
IL 


Schling’s New Erysimum, Orange 
uty — Orange yellow, wallflower-like 
spikes. Fragrant *k 
Schling’s New Giant Early Flowering 
Pansy, World Record — Immense flow- 
ers on long stems. Blooms March to 


December : Pkt. 25¢ 
Schling’s New Marvelous Dahlia- 


Flowered Zinnia — True aristocrats. 


Flowers 6 to 7 inches, like huge a an 
Glorious 


- 10 Gladioli $3: 50 


Choicest Mixture — in- 
cluding all the latest 
and most beautiful va- 
rieties such as the lovely 
Primulinus or Orchid 
Gladioli, running a 





low to an_ iridescent 
bronze such as mark the 
finest nasturtium col- 
lections. Start planting 
April 25th and every 3 
weeks thereafter to July 
15th and enjoy a long 
processional of beautiful 


bloom — A $7.00 Value 





___ bulbs for $2.00. 
Ae RIZ E $5.00 
= DAHLIAS 


The greatest value ever offered on 
any Dahlia collection. Regular 
catalog prices total $21.75 





By a special arrangement we are able to 
offer a limited number of this choice 
Dahlia collection, consisting of 12 exhi- 
bition Dahlias in 12 named varieties, at a 
truly remarkable price concession. They 
are all exhibition varieties that will be the 
pride of your garden for years to come. 


Montbretias 
whose flower clus- 
ters, in exquisite 


pastel shades rang- 
ing from pale yellow 
to deep orange, 
hung like golden 


= stars on lon;, slen- 
= der, wiry stems, 
have all the airy 
grace of the orchid 


= Odontoglossum. 
Plant the bulbs in 
April and May, 3 
inches deep and en- 
joy them all season. 
Easily grown. 


25 Bulbs for $2.00 
» “ * ae 
100 “ “ 7.56 





Schling’s New Giant Hyacinth Flow- : 


gamut of subtle pastel = 
shades from ivory yel- : 
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for only $3.50 or 50 - 


You will want THE BOOK for = 
GARDEN LOVERS—35c per - 


copy. Free with order. 


Max Schling 
58th St. and Madison Ave., NewYork City 


Seeds Inc. 
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smoothly over the entire surface 
with a trowel and straight-edge 
template. Since it requires two 
or three weeks for all the moisture 
to evaporate out of the concrete, 
some time should elapse before 
the pool is filled with water. 


MAINTENANCE 

With facilities for maintaining 
a flow of water through the pool 
and for emptying it, the care and 
general matter of upkeep are made 
very easy. An occasional cleaning 
out of sediment and fallen leaves 
is almost all that is necessary. In 
northern regions a pool should 
be protected from the action of 
frost during the winter. The 
water should be drained off be- 
fore freezing weather, and a few 
sticks or boards should be placed 
in the bottom to absorb the thrust 
of any small amount of ice which 
may form after snow has melted. 

For those whose funds are very 
limited a pool may be constructed 
without any piping, and this will 
help to cut down the expense 
somewhat. The pool will be just as 
satisfactory as a garden ornament, 
but the filling and emptying will 
be more of an undertaking. The 


pool may be filled by a hose and, 
if the grades permit, it may be 
emptied by a hose used as a sy- 
phon. The only requirement is 
that there be a low point in the 
ground or a catch basin within 
reach of the pool. To start the 
syphon place one end of the hose 
down the slope at a point some- 
what lower than the bottom of the 
pool. Hold the other end near the 
edge of the pool and pour water 
into it out of a watering can from 
which the spray has been removed. 
When the water begins to flow out 
of the other end of the hose, and 
while still pouring, plunge both 
the end of the hose and the water- 
ing can into the pool. The water- 
ing can may then be removed and 
the flow thus started will continue 
until the pool is practically empty. 

While garden pools had their 
origin in warm countries and 
their primary purpose was to cool 
the air, the almost universal ap- 
peal of sparkling water makes a 
pool or fountain a most desirable 
and pleasant garden feature. And 
the labor of construction and the 
care required for proper mainte- 
nance are well repaid in the satis- 
faction which results. 
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THE UGLY BRICK WALL of a bordering business 
building was made less ugly by a simple architectural 


treatment. 


Arches of sunshine-yellow were painted, 


against which is a trellis of green, with white painted 


columns between. 
garden 


stands the tall stump of one of 
Audubon’s white oaks, capped 
with a rustic basket ingeniously 
constructed of cement and covered 
also with roses. From this point 
the garden is terraced in grassy 
plots, intersected by winding 
brick-laid paths. Here and there 
are fruit trees, among them the 
lovely Japanese peach, an old 
wild cherry, quince and _ pear, 
while a grape arbor forms a cover- 


This view is also of Mrs. Hodgdon's 


ing for rustic seats and tables. 
On the highest level is a little 
octagonal tea house from which 
may be seen the river and the 
Palisades beyond. The Neighbors 
Garden was planned and laid out 
by Reginald P. Bolton, one of our 
members, whose dooryard forms 
a part of the Garden. 

Within the Club are numerous 
committees. The Library Com- 
mittee has done splendid work in 





| Louisville 








These tiny green, red or black Aphis 
feed upon the tender foliage in your 
garden, and rob your flowers of their 
beauty. Be prepared to kill these 
insects. Have on hand a package of 
“Black Leaf 40,” the spray depended 
upon by gardeners to kill Aphis, 
Thrip, Leaf-hopper and similar 
insects. 


The garden package of “Black Leaf 
40,” costing 35c, makes 6 
gallons of effective spray. 
Buy it from your dealer. 







Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp., Inc. 


Kentucky 














“Ghe Spirit 
of the 
Garden 


MARTHA BROOKES HUTCHESON 


CAMS 


In terms clear even to the 
beginner, one of the highest 
American authorities on land- 


scape architecture here presents | 
the principles that form the basis | 
of landscape design. A book | 
remarkable for its concise and 
practical suggestions; brilliantly 
and entertainingly written. With 
223 illustrations of beautiful and | 
famous gardens in this country 
and abroad, including this one 
of a corner of the Garden of the 
Villa D’Este, Tivoli, Italy. 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK | 


Inexpensive Edition 








Published by Little, Brown & Company 








$3.50 at all booksellers i 
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A Rustic Touch - - - 
An Added Charm 


Anchor Cedar Fences are to your 
home what a frame is to a picture. 
They protect its beauty and add a 
rustic touch, which is an added 
charm. 










Anchor Cedar Fences are made in a 
variety of designs, which include 
hurdles and rail fences. Call our 
local representative for further in- 


formation or write for a catalogue. 


\ NCHOR } 


CEDAR FENCE | 


Ml ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
5 Baltimore, Maryland 







Consult your Classified 
Telephone Directory for 
local representative. 
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» 


” that sleeps sately’ 


Guaranteed True to Name 
SURE TO GROW 


The greatest boon to plant life ever discovered is a product of 
our research department. 

Three years of experimentation by Mr. Wilson and his associ- 

ates has developed our ‘‘Seal Kraft’’ process by which Roses may 
be kept perfectly healthy for weeks under the most unfavorable 
conditions. This gives absolute assurance that every ‘‘Seal Kraft” 
Rose will arrive as fresh as if just dug from your garden and will 
start to grow immediately after planting. 
Ask for ‘Seal Kraft” Roses. Every 
“Seal Kraft’? Rose is GUARAN- 
TEED to be a good, strong, 2 year 
old, field grown, budded plant, true to 
name. Any found not to be so or any 
plant failing to live will be replaced 
FREE or money refunded. 
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A Bed of Perennials 
Is a Perennial Joy ! 


Gay with color from early Spring to late 


fall — 


after day 


beauty 
Hardy 


yielding increasing annual 


flowers for cutting at hand day 
growing in numbers and 
as the years go by — Horsford’s 
Perennials are an investment 
returns in 





pleasure and value. 


For the ‘‘Outdoor Living Room” 


Lilies add distinction to your perennial garden. 
Our 35 years experience in the growing of Hardy 
Lilies ensures your success. The Special Collec- 
tion listed here gives long-season blooms, and in 


our 1931 


Garden Book are many similar offers of 


Ferns, Wildflowers and choicest Hardy Peren- 
nials. Write for your copy today — it is FREE 
on request. 


F. H. HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 





WHO 
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SPECIAL 
COLLECTION 


54 Bulbs 


a healthy 


Varieties 


for a colorful 
ever-changing 


a. elega 
a+ CVOCE 


oelenl en) 


~ 


| longi 
L. 


4. hansoni 


garden 


$14 


EARLY 


MEDIUM 


1. regale 
— Pink and W aod 
forum — White 


superbum 


LATE 


L. batemanniae — Apricot 


- Orange yellow 


R FLOWERING 


L. auratum 


L. speci 


— Gold-banded 
—Pink 


osum 





Half Collection 


Three of each sent for 


A 3-pe 


$7.50 





age sheet of cul- 


tural directions with 


each order 











12 Strong, Healthy “Seal Kraft” Roses $5.88 
Add 25 cents for packing and postage FREE 
Giant Flowering 


JARIETIES AS FOLLOWS: Los Angeles, coral-pink; White Kil- 

Karl Be tatock. rose at: ed i. bsg indian: -yellow; au Grafted F h 
schki, carmine-pin olumbia, deep pink; Gruss an Tep- 

litz, dark scarlet; Souv. de C. Pernet, yellow; Etdile de France, ratte renc 


Welvety red: R 
Butterfly, dj Radiance, pink; Sunburst, cadmium yellow; Mme. LILAC 
Send for our complete list of varieties and prices Value $2. 00 


Sent with every order re- 
ceived before April 1. Ship- 
ment will be made at 
proper time for planting. 


WILSON’S TREE FARMS, INC. 








2 Allen Place Manchester, Conn. 














How to Prevent Mistakes 
— Especially With Rock Gardens — 





CREEPING PHLOX 
Miniature daisy-like flowers in 
white, pink or lilac. Grows like 
a five inch thick mat completely 


covering 


any of the 3 colors: 
3 for 85c; 12 for $2.50; 100 for $18 
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a year, 


plant. 
where 


the ground. Price for 


and how 


Lot bimenre in where you plant, when 
planted; and how planted. Any 
one of the three may delay your results 
with hardy plants or rock 
plants. Or even mean a complete failure. 
So that’s why the new Wayside Gardens 
Catalog of Hardy and Rock Plants tells 
exactly how to secure success with each 
Each one has its own, 
directions. No 
catalog published in this country goes 
into such details. 


Likewise from nowhere else can you 
secure such two year old, 
grown plants, having as sturdy con- 
stitutions or as abundant root growth. 
Quality plants in every 
faction unreservedly assured. Any dis- 
satisfaction we promptly make good 
without haggling or discussions. Send 
for catalog. This spring 
buying right and planting right. 


Wayside Gardens 
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Don’t Allow 


insect pests to 
destroy the hard work 


of long months. Protect your 
plants, shrubbery and fiowers by 
the use of Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray. 
















































Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 





Trade Mark Registered 

Wilson’s Awinc 

(Pyrethrum Spray) 
Non-poisonous, highly concen- 
trated PYRETHRUM spray. Eas- 
ily controls more resistant type of 
insect such as Japanese Beetle, Red 
Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage 
Worm, White Fly, etc. Complete, 
requiring only a dilution with 
water. 


Then there is Wilson’s 
SCALE-O .. . the powerful 


dormant spray so necessary to the suc- 
cessful growth of fruit and other trees. 
Scale-O kills Scale insects and eggs — even 
in Winter. Mixes readily in cold water . 

covers very rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon 


$2.00; 5 Gallons $9.00. 


CindreaeMiilson. 


Dept. Mg IIe 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 



















BOLENS 


POWER MOWER 
ROLLER DRIVE 
Easy to Operate 


ASY manipulation, due to light 

weight, rigid steel construction, 
roller drive and low price, make the 
BOLENS tize most economical power 
mower. Trims close; separate control 
for roller and cutter Drop out reel. 
Climbs 35% grade without lugs. Self- 
starting and sharpening. Alemite. 
Powerful motor. Extreme accessibility. 
Big cutting capacity. Type and size 
for all needs. COUPON will bring full 
particulars. 

Desirable territory for dealers or 

special representatives still open 


Gilson Bolens Mfg. Co. 
3007 Park St. Port Washington, Wis. 
Also Mfrs. of Bolens Garden Tractor 


meee eee i _— =_ 
3007 
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SO THIS IS THE CARDEN OF THE G@D NEICHBORS.ON MANHATTAN 
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THE PLAN OF THE NEIGHBORS GARDEN on West 158th Street, 
New York, a community garden designed by Reginald P. Bolton on the 


estate of John James Audubon, the naturalist. 


A beautiful view of the 


Hudson River and the Palisades may be had from the garden tea house 


encouraging and helping the vari- 
ous branches of the Public Library 
to make and sustain window gar- 
dens which are a source of delight. 

The Parks Committee directs 
its energies to improving the muni- 
cipal parks. The work of the 
Back Yards Committee has al- 
ready been touched on; the Tree 
Planting Committee encourages 
the planting of trees in the city 
streets, and our Pictorial Records 
Committee photographs the re- 
sults of our work, and shows it in 
lantern slides and in traveling 
exhibitions of our garden pictures 
in various states. 

Since no subject is of more vital 
importance to lovers of city gar- 
dens in New York than the adop- 
tion of an adequate city plan, the 
Club has worked with the Re- 
gional Plan Committee in an ef- 
fort to educate the public to the 
value of city planning. We feel 
that Harry Emerson Fosdick 


stated the case fairly when he said 
that ‘New York stands in danger 
of being merely pushed into being, 
sprawling, growing like Topsy; 
and so, instead of letting a great 
city like this thus drift, wise men 
are projecting ideals ahead that 
it may be drawn into existence. 
Only so can we save ourselves as 
a city from being the mere slave 
of circumstances, and can become 
instead free builders of a beautiful 
metropolis.’ In any such forward- 
looking plans, provision should 
be made for parks, for gardens, for 
street trees, so that the spirit of 
beauty, the innate feeling for 
nature which is in every human 
being, may be fostered instead of 
stifled. The difficulties in New 
York are greater than elsewhere, 
but many other American cities 
find themselves faced with similar 
problems, and | know of no better 
agent to help solve them than an 
enthusiastic City Gardens Club. 





Two ciITy GARDENS fraternized to mutual ad- 
vantage, and the ugly boundary fence was removed be- 


tween. Decorative posts, 


with a linked chain, 


were 


erected to mark the dividing line 
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E'S 
SEEDS GROW 


The Vopitabien and Flowers 

wou ike to see growi: 

garden — read all ine 
Burpee’s Annual 

It describes the Burpee 

Seeds, Bulbs, and. Planet 

pages full of pictures, interesting 

garden news — and n 

tables and Flowers. "Write fe 

your free copy. 

ATLEE BURPEE Co. 

Philadelphia, Py, 





es, 








20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10 


Send for World’s Greatest Collection of Giant 

Zinnias—famous for size and beautiful colors 

easy to grow anywhere and bloom from ear rly 

summer until frost. This collection includes| 
us colors, as follows: 























Bright Rose Purple Shrimp Pink 
Burnt Orange Sulphur Yellow Cardinal 
Deep Fles Salmon Rose fonery Yellow 
lL di Butter = lush Pink 
Buff Vioies 

Ruby Red Crimeon White 
Orange D ose ni 


10c; 3 pkts., 25c; 8 pkts., 50c; 20 pkts., $1.00, 

Spring Catalog (233 varieties in natural col 
ors), of Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses and Peren. 
nials, sent with ev ery order or free on request, 


F.B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 60, Rose Hill, W.¥, 














SPECIAL SALE 
Send for List 
200 finest varieties 
A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
2045 East Couch Street 
Portland, Oregon 














| 
| WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS 


Perennials, Gladioli. Best varieties. 


Moderate prices 


Amherst Nurseries » Amherst, Mass. 

















THE 
ADAMS 
FAMILY 


By JAMES TRUSLOW 
ADAMS 


“A volume of absorbing interest, 
which is inspirational in the best 
sense.” — Allen Sinelatr Will in 
New York Times Book Review. 
“Unquestionably one of the no- 
table books of the year.” — Lewis 
Gannett in The New York Herald 
Tribune. 
“The first original American work 
I have read in many moons 
. a fine, well-balanced study.” 
- Harry Hansen in The New York 
Ww orld. 
“A brilliant book. *Adams’s 
Adamses’ will continue to stand 
alone as a notable achievement.” 
— M. A. DeWolfe Howe in Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


An ATLANTIC Book 
published by 


LitrLe, Brown & CoMPANY 


$4.00 at all booksellers 
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A Nursery -) Catalog 

‘Iphia, Pa, 

~annlh 

510 Roses Seventeenth Century Charms... . 

of lat Twentieth Century Protections 
om ary Announcing a New Policy . ' 

Bie! Oh Wii withoes incessing fei Now fre at planed to say that bevestos French Provincial 


We shall pay Express or Parcel Post charges on all Roses 


Woven Wood Fence 





thers 
“ig New Roses AND Rare Rosss difficult to obtain elsewhere; Roses that will , 
ural col give the greatest satisfaction and pleasure to amateur and expert; Roses that Imported from Southern France and bearing the storied 
pee, will do well almost anywhere. | beauty of historic chateaux . . . this sturdy ‘‘rustique”’ 
Hill, N.Y, . A | enclosure imparts quaint old-world charm to the 
Teas and Hybrid Teas Hybrid Perpetuals | ceines while 

ie Chinas Moss Roses Sweetbriers | Combining Continental grace with American efficiency, 
ee Climbing Roses, and Species it effectively screens the home from annoying highway 
lights and disturbances, protects the grounds and acts 
ol All our Rose plants are field-grown, low budded, well matured, and ready to ae san cahaedihin eis EF rae 

US burst into abundant bloom in your garden. if as an ever watchful guardian of privacy. 
\LE Constructed entirely of live chestnut saplings bound 


Roses by Bobbink & Atkins 


firmly together with copperweld nhac pt wire, it 
























‘aie Our catalogue describes and prices nearly a thousand Roses. Their merits and | staunchly resists the attacks of time and weather. 
eet demerits are clearly stated. All are classified and arranged to make selection easy. eRe i ee nee 
) A copy of the new edition will be mailed on request to those who intend to pcos rigors pe ce teraeateg yp en oes , 
’ + fe ready to erect. « liustr i) ele. 
pene pons. completely descriptive — write for it today. 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, New Jersey 

SHRUBS 
“i Please mention House Brautirut when writing for the Rose book R O B E R i C ° R E E V E S C O ° 

i 101 PARK AVENUE Established 1860 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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4 ‘GARDEN STRUCTURES 
GS; 1S 








A garden structure by Hartmann-Sanders will give charac- 

ter and completeness to your grounds and bring you endless 

hours of pleasure in the more intimate enjoyment of the 
out-of-doors. 

i Sheltered Garden Seats, Enclosed 

Tea Houses, Pergolas, decorative 


Lattice Fences and Gates, suitable 
forthe small city — orthe large really 






















estate—these and other Hartmann- 
Sanders Garden Structures are cer- 


tain to give satisfaction. Thirty “ 
years specializing in Outdoor ee 
Woodwork has developed a type —_— 
of construction which will with- 


stand the worst that weather a b e 
o. You may select from our Cat- if Is 
alog, or we will design individual 0 CAuU Z y 





r structuresto suityour requirements. 
m BS 
} Jor interesting Bro- 
SEND eer «= your grounds 
, —. delightful examples of | 
“i we. Hartmann - Sanders 
18 4 Garden Structures. 


Price 20 ceats UST because you are not a horticulturist 


oo oo = ; | 
SS RN . > 
aa” doesn’t mean you cannot have beautiful 
: re A R T M A N N = SA N D fa R S plantings. Flowers, shrubs, trees. Color, lux- 
: uriance, grace.““The Easy Way to Beautiful Plant- 


Factory and Showroom, Dept. M— 2155 Elston Ave., Chicago aoe? ! is new 4 
k Fastern Office and Showroom, Dept. M— 101 Park Ave., New York sngs tells you how! This new 40-page catalog 
describes over 1200 gorgeous flowers, shrubs 


: and trees—and helps you to choose and arrange 
the ones best suited for your grounds. It shows 
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you how to make base and boundary plantings; 
. “Caprain Smi ived ji ig to beautify entrances, roadways and walks; to 
ee se : _ nee es omy n BANDAR plan a rose garden, a rock garden, a trellis. 
ay years... he knows w hat =e L O c. It gives you a wealth of e/pful information. free book 
writing about. ‘Bandar Log’ is a de- Send for a copy—free as noted under picture. Anat 
i yw thile e i i is book is free in 
cidedly worth-while contribution to By | THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY New Eneknd NY. 
the growing volume of literature that Captain A. W. Smith Box 22, Yalesville, Connecticut * i= = = 
seeks to interpret complex India to pe Bel aoe ae / sewhere: 25¢. 
«gaan ganen . I eect $2.00 at all —— / A e Ori etn al 
i Boe — AN ATLANTIC NOVEL va . “T° y 
HERALD Published by Little, Brown & Co. BAR NI 2 ) BRO S : NURSE RY 
al re | Established 1890 
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We make both rustless 
Iron and Chain Link Wire 
Fences with the superior 
Oval-Back I-Beam Posts, 
Balcony, Porch and Step 
Railings, Grilles and Orna- 
mental Iron Work. 





CES 


This home-owner enjoys 
complete privacy and pro- 
tection. This Stewart 
Fence, beautiful in the sim- 

icity of its design, en- 

ces the appearance as 
well as the value of the 
property. 


Fence discourages va- 
grants and beggars; it puts 
an end to trespassing; it 
protects. children against 
stray, vicious animals and 
other dangers. 

This is the best time to 
Fence. You can do better 
now. Stewart Fences have 
been outstanding values 
since 1886. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘Preserving the Charm of 
Your Home” and name of nearest Stewart man. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., 721 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 











A BETTER 
GARDEN SERVICE 





A service combining a most 
unusual stock of modern land- 
scape and garden materials with 
old-fashioned conservative ideals 
of doing business — ideals that 
build and hold customer satisfac- 
tion and good will. 

This is made possible by the 
consolidation, as recently an- 
nounced, of two long-established 
and well-known firms — The 
Bay State Nurseries, North 
Abington, Mass., and Wyman’s 
Framingham Nurseries, Framing- 
ham, Mass., — under the name 
Bay State Nurseries, Incor- 
porated. 

Our Handbook for Spring 1931 
is now ready for distribution. It 
lists, describes and illustrates our 
unusual stock of plants. It will be 
sent free east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Potomac (the ter- 
ritory we can best serve) —else- 
where upon receipt of fifty cents. 


May we send you a copy? 


Bay State Nurseries 


Incorporated 


Main Office — 606 Adams Street 


North Abington, Mass. 





Sales offices are maintained at both 
Framingham and North Abington. In- 
quiries may be directed to either office as 
you prefer. 





AWater 


jor every garden 


No garden is modern without the color- 
ful beauty, exquisite fragrance = 
fascinating interest of a Water Lily 
Pool. Even small gardens have room 
for at least a simple tub-garden of 
Water Lilies. 


“ Mir-A-Pool” .. . a portable pool 


Ready-made pool, 4 ft. 9 in. 
by 7 ft. 7 in., ot heavy fabric, 
chemically treated and coated 
with asphaltum compound. 
Simply excavate and lay Mir- 
A-Pool in place. Illustrated 
and described in FREE Cat- 
alog. 


Illustrated Catalog Free 


Shows you how to construct a pool or 
plant a tub garden. Describes and il- 
lustrates Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants 
and Ornamental Fishes. Gives cul- 
tural directions. Send for FREE copy 
today. 

Fish Collection for Pool — $5.50 
12 common goldfishes; 2 Calico or 
Gingham fishes; 6 each, Tadpoles, Jap 
Snails, Ramshorn Snails; 2 Clams; 


Pair of American Salamanders; Ship- 
ping Can. All for $5.50. 
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KUNDERD 


WORLD- 
FAMOUS 


64 New Beauties 
for 1931 


Tue finest Gladioli in the world 
are introduced by Kunderd. To 
get his true, named varieties, send 
for his 1931 Free Gladiolus Book 
listing more than six hundred 
kinds and showing 52 prize beau- 
ties in natural colors. Kunderd 
bulbs are hand planted, hand dug. 
and hand selected. They produce 
finest blooms and biggest spikes. 
You get them direct from the 
farms producing the foremost 
Gladioli in the world. 


A. E. KUNDERD 

236 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., 
Dear Sir: 

Book. 


Name 


GLADIOLI 


a. li 
Please send me your Fame Giadiolus 





St. or R. F. D. 





City 








EWrost REEL 


Water Runs Through 


Hose On The Reel 


ve. reel and reel-up REAL 

REEL with handy crank 
without disconnecting hose at 
faucet. The handiest hose reel 
you ever used. Beats all other 
kinds because it has 10 times 


kc Peyetor 
itself by te ea lite of hose. Pro- 
d FIRE PROTEC- 


or direct from this ad. $6.25 delivered. 
(West of Miss. River, Gulf States and 
$7.50 dadivered). Setistac- 

tion a or Mon 1 Po 


Mich. oF IF ssenlas Ontario 








ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 





(Continued from page 304) 


may be protected by burlap 
stretched between bamboo fish- 
ing poles. 

It is a mistake to remove the 
winter protection too early, but 
it may be lightened gradually to 
let in the air, lest the plants heat 
and burn. Evergreen boughs used 
as a protection to boxwoods and 
rhododendrons will begin to drop 
their needles about the time that 
the covering needs to be lightened, 
thus removing themselves auto- 
matically. 





THE MANY 
VIBURNUMS 


The viburnums in- 
clude so many differ- 
ent varieties that 
at first one is confused by their 
great number. In reality, they 
are quite distinct and easy to 
remember if we select according to 
the uses for which each one is best 
fitted. Viburnum opulus, Euro- 
pean cranberrybush (10), is a 
beautiful shrub both in flower and 
in fruit, whether used for mass 
filling or allowed to develop as a 
specimen. The American cran- 
berrybush (V. americanum), 

likewise has berries which begin to 
turn red in July and remain on the 
bush until the following spring. 
V. dilatatum (Linden viburnum), 
10’, also has red berries, but un- 
like those of the first two, they 
are very small. V. acerifolium, 
mapleleaf viburnum, is useful as a 
small shrub to grow under trees. 
Its leaves turn a beautiful pink in 
autumn and its fruits are black. 
Arrowwood (V. dentatum) can al- 
ways be distinguished by the tooth- 
like indentations of the leaves. 
It is of medium size (12’) and its 
fruits are deep blue. Withe-rod 
(V. cassinoides), 6’, is a slender, 
polished-looking shrub fittingly 
accompanied by sweet pepper 
bush and swamp azalea. Its fruits 
in ripening vary from pale orange 
to coral-pink and dull blue with a 
soft bloom. Of all the viburnums, 
this one is my favorite. Nanny- 
berry (V. lentago), 20’, is to be 
planted where we desire a small 
tree. It has black fruit. Wayfar- 
ing-tree (V. lantana), 15’, has 
handsome wrinkled leaves and red 


berries, turning black in autumn. 
The common snowball (V. opulus 
sterile), 10’, is not much used 
because so greatly troubled by 
aphis, which curls the leaves, 
Instead, we use the Japanese 
snowball (V. iomentosum plicatum), 
8’. V.tomentosum resembles this, 
but has flowers in flat racemes in- 
stead of snowballs. An unusual 
viburnum which might rightly be 
classed with the broad-leaved 
evergreens is V. rhytidophyllum 
(6’-8’), a bold handsome shrub 
with large oblong wrinkled leaves, 
almost evergreen, with creamy- 
white flowers, followed by deep 
red berries. This is known as the 
leatherleaf viburnum. V. opulus 
nanum (2’) is very slow growing, 
and so compact in its habit that it 
may be used as a substitute for 
globes of box, though it is not 
evergreen. The beautiful V. carlesi 
(4’) we all plant for its fragrant 
pink and white blossoms like im- 
mense mayflowers. It is the choic- 
est of them all. Other forms of 
viburnum might be mentioned, 
but this will give an idea of 
their infinite variety. 





SCREEN 
PLANTING 


While the esthetic 
side of planting is 
very important, it is 
well to recall also the many utili- 
tarian purposes of shrubs. For 
instance, the screening of unde- 
sirable objects is one of their chief 
contributions in the planning of 
the home grounds. To make a 
good screen, a shrub must be not 
too spreading for its height, and 
must have a close inconspicuous 
texture of both foliage and twig. 
The privets are most useful for 
this purpose, and of these the 
Amur privet (Ligustrum amur- 
ense), 14-15’, is perhaps the 
best. Regel privet, 5-6’, is lower 
growing with arching horizontal 
branches; while. the European 
privet (L. vulgare), 10'-12', 1s 
also good. They have white 
flowers, blue-black fruits, and 
need little pruning if allowed to 
grow informally. They face down 
well, — that is, they have foliage 
clear down (Continued on page 314) 
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FOR LUXURIOUS SHADE 


Piant the Beautiful—Hardy—Fast Growing 


CHINESE ELM 


(North China Strain) 


Plant this Spring and enjoy abundant 
shade in a few short years. 


The 4 year old tree illustrated was 
5 feet high when planted. Now 
it measures 20 feet in height with 
18 foot spread—a real shade tree. 


The Chinese Elm is the fastest grow- 

ing tree we know. It thrives anywhere, 
in any kind of climate, from Arizona to 
Saskatchewan. One of the first trees to 
leaf out in Spring and the last to shed in 
Fall. A tree of rare beauty and symme- 
try, resisting drought and cold, and 
flourishing in poor soil. It is ideal for 
planting on new developments, sub-di- 
visions, streets, in parks, for wind- 
breaks, screens and as individual lawn 
shade trees. 
CAUTION! Be sure to buy only the hardy North 
China Strain, endorsed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Cheap Chinese Elms from seed gathered 
near Nanking have none of the fine qualities of the 
North China Elm, and results from planting them are 
disappointing. We grow only the hardy North China 
Elm. 


Write for Free Catalogue 


Our new Catalogue, beautifully illustrated in full color, describes the Chinese Elm, and a 
complete line of Evergreens, Shrubs, Perennials, Trees and Plants of every variety for large 
or small planting. 

An expert Landscape Department is at your service. Write for the free Catalogue today. 


GLENWOOD 
Glen Brothers, Inc. Nursery 
(762 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. Established 1866 


“We furnish the home—outdoors”’ 











Gardeners! 


O you want to know 

something about soil and 
its improvement? . . . about 
transplanting nursery grown 
stock? ... about choosing grass 
seed for lawn? .. . about win- 
ter covering to maintain an 
even temperature? . . . about 
the control of insects? 


Just send $4.10 to The Atlantic Monthly, 
8 Arlington street, Boston 
and you will receive, postpaid, a copy of 
the handsome, lavishly illustrated volume 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
GARDENING MANUAL 
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... when only the finest 
is good enough 


No fence harmonizes more delightfully with its set- 
ting — whether it encloses an estate, forms a back- 
ground for landscaping or panels hunting country 
— than do the various charmingly adaptable de- 
signs of HABITANT FENCING. 


Hand-made of durable, time-resisting Northern White Cedar, 
peeled or with bark left on, these de /uxe fences blend ideally 
with every architectural scheme and require no painting or 
upkeep. Habitant fencing comes complete with posts ready 
for erection. “Habitant Fencing,” a helpfully illustrated trea- 
tise on fencing and its many uses, will be sent upon request. 


HABITANT SHOPS 


Incorporated 


702 Jefferson Street Bay City, Mich. 
Sales and Service Offices in 62 Principal Cities 


HABITANT & 


FENCING 

















7% A lawn of green 


























velvet is yours 
if you will 


No matter where you live or what the soil and 
climatic conditions, Dreer’s have a special grass 
seed mixture that will give you a beautiful lawn. 
Now is the time to sow seed for a new lawn or 
to renovate an old one, and to give the grass life 
and color, use one of our good fertilizers. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


describes our celebrated grass seeds 
and tells you how to use them for the 
best results. It also contains the most 
complete showing of seeds, plants and 
bulbs and with its aid you can have a 
garden that will be the envy of your 
neighbors. 
For a free copy mention this publication 

and be sure to address Dept. H. 

















1306 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
PHILADELPHIA . PA. 
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Joseph H. Dodson 
America’s foremost 
bird authority for 


50 years, has writ- 


ten an interesting 


book, beautifully ‘ 


illustrated with 55 actual photo- 
graphs—‘‘Your Bird Friendsand How 
to Win Them.”’ Tells you how to have 
birds on your premises the year 
round — explains styles of houses, 
baths and shelters they prefer. SEND 
FOR THIS FREE BOOK TODAY. 
Birds are useful. They keep the 
garden free from cut worms, bugs, 
wt ts 7 moths and oth- 
erdestructive 

insects. Mar- Flicker House 
tins feed from the air. One 
4 colony will destroy thou- 
sands of mosquitoes a day. 


Birds Bring Cheer 
A medley of bird songs will 
add to the attractiveness of 
any home. Na- 
Queen Anne Martin House turally, birds 
go where they are most welcome— 
have good places to nest, plenty of 
fresh water and food in sheltered 
stations for use in times of stress. 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
8 Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill. 


Dodson Bird Houses are priced 
from $2 to $150 Wren House 














Make your garden the envy of 
your friends with Gove's Sturdy 
Vermont Glads. Best of garden 
cut flowers — very easy to grow. 
Our special “get acquainted"’ offers 
will make you an _ enthusiastic 
“glad fan."’ Bulbs guaranteed to 
bloom first year. 


Large, Healthy ¢ 

1 00 Vermont Bulbs 
This collection includes at least 40 
fine varieties, in many shades of 
Red, Yellow, Pink, Blue, Orange, 
Smoke, White, all fine ones but 
not labeled as to name. 50 for 
$1.75. ALL SENT PREPAID 
with complete instructions for 
growing prize-winners.» I believe 
this to be the finest “‘glad’”’ collec 
tion offered anywhere. 
Send for beautiful color catalog “‘that is different,” 

listing over 300 of the world’s best varieties 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E. Gove, Box H-1, Burlington, Vermont 





100 EVERGREEN 


TREES °3.50 








Norway Spruce — White Spruce 
Scotch Pine — Norway Pine 
100 ey ies $3.50 
Hardy, four year transplanted and well rooted, 

4 to 8 inches tall. Will thrive anywhere and grow 


rapidly. Average weight 10 Ibs. per 100. No order 
less than 100 at this price, remit with order. Trees 


sent at proper time for planting. Send for folder. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. H.B. Fryburg, Maine 








DESERT CACTI 
8 blooming size plants 
and 8-inch Mexican 
hand painted bowl $3 
$-inch bowl and 5 cacti 
$2. 10 plants, assorted 
$2.4 plants$1. Postpaid 
Miniature bowl and 
baby cacti free with each 

order. 
BORDER CACTI CO. 
Bor 1259, El Paso, Texas 











Rose Guide Free 


Complete book on rose culture, beauti- 
fully illustrating Dingee Roses, famous 
for 80 years. Lists over 500 roses and 
other flowers. New low prices. It’s FREE. 
DINGEE & CONARD, Box 365, West Grove, Pa. 











A GARDEN THAT STARTS WITH THE EARLY SPRING 
(Continued from page 267) 
pita inae * 





A WHITE PINE AND FLOWERING PEACH TREE Stand at either side 


of this pathway bordered by tulips and daffodils 


sides of the path. Small Mexican _ tall bushes of Michaelmas-daisies. 
zinnias of unusual coloring take Each of the seasons brings its own 
the place of the tulips on the side special enchantment, and _ the 
paths, and tufts of sweet alyssum flower families live sociably to- 
fill in the empty spaces. Clusters gether in natural groupings, in- 
of tall Artemisia gleam white stead of being forced into formal 
against the dark needles of the _ lines and spaces. 
spruce and pine. This is not a gardener’s para- 
The autumn coloring changes dise, but a beautiful, naturalis- 
to blue and gold—clouds of tic garden planned by one who 
heavenly blue eupatorium and has studied its needs and lovingly 
clusters of gold and bronze chrys- expressed them in terms of flow- 
anthemums, with here and there ers. 





How Doss Your GarDEN Grow? 
(Continued from page 312) 





to the base,— stand shearing, vancing age. These may be reén- 
thrive in sun or shade, and make __ forced with the dense low growth 
a neutral foil for the setting of of Japanese barberry or snowber- 
occasional choice specimens. ries. The big scentless mockor- 
ange (Philadelphus grandiflorus), 
@ e @ One of the best small trees | cranberrybush, five-leaved aralia, 
for screen planting on a somewhat __weigelia, arrowwood, and steph- 
larger scale is the laurel willow anandra are typical screening 
(Salix pentandra), 20'-30', with shrubs. One of the loveliest screen 
shining dark green leaves and plantings I have ever seen was a 
rapid growth. Some shrubs other- _ mingling of golden forsythias with 
wise good for screening, such asthe _ feathery Carolinahemlocks, loosely 
rose-flowering honeysuckles, be- planted, faced with laurel and 
come bare at the base with ad- other broad-leaved evergreens. 














Rarest Alpine Seeds—2000 vars, 


Hardy Alpine Seeds from one of the 

iections in Britain, collected from. the meet co 
of the world. List carriage paid. Seeds duty — 
Sample collection containing 15 distinct vars $150 
2 vars. $2.50, 100 vars. $7.00. Guaranteed really 

good collections. Also 10 vars. of any of the follow. 


ing: Anemones, Aquilegias, Campanulas, Di % 

Gentians, Hypericums, Iris, Liliums, Papnthus 

teen se Age Rhododendrons Se 

rages, Veronicas or Violas, $1.25. Remit }. 

national Money Order. cnet ee 
ev. H. A. H. Andersen, F.R.H.S 

Glen Hall Leicester, England 











TREE PEONIES 





Twenty of the newest varieties 
available from our collection of 
Eighty distinct varieties 

lection of 180 French Hybrids. Liston [YW 

application. " 


450. Write for list. eee | 
now available from our col- if 
Farr Nursery Co. ,Box 125, Weiser Park, Pa, 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurseymen, Suburban- 
ites, Country Estates and 
Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices—Easy Terms Contos 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 


1094, 33rd Ave.,S.E. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN, 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
NU 
3Doz: CALIFORNIA ws 

GLADIOLUS BULBS 

bulbs, ‘Will crow anywhere, Order now for Sete they 

ou'll want more next year—at our regular higher prices. 

Send check or money order for as many as you on nea 

. D. Fish, Gla- 


special price. Wholesale prices on request. H 
diolas Specialist, Dept. A, Chula Vista, Calif. 








Turn every bit of gar- 
Manure! More Manure! ‘erratic “icsre, 

weeds, cuttings, 
straw, cornstalks, etc.—into real manure (best of fertilizers) 
without animals by the simple ADCO process. You owe it 
to yourself to know about this method. Particulars FREE. 


ADCO, 1730Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. { 








THE LITTLE 
GARDEN SERIES 


Edited by 


MRS. FRANCIS KING 


The George Robert White Medal of 
Honor, awarded to Mrs. King by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, is the highest horticultural 
honor in the United States. It has 
never before been awarded to a 
woman. It places on Mrs. King’s 
writing the seal of authority. 


1. Tue Litrte GarpEeN 
By Mrs. Francis King 

2. DegsiGN IN THE LitTLE GARDEN 
By Fletcher Steele 
3. Variety IN THE LittLe GARDEN 
By Mrs. Francis King 

4. Pgontgs IN THE LitTLe GARDEN 
By Mrs. Edward Harding 
5. Tue Lrrtte Garpen ror LITTLE 

Money 

By Kate Brewster 


6. Roses in THE LitrLeE GARDEN 
By G. A. Stevens 


7. Tue Lrrrte Kircuen GARDEN 
By Dorothy Giles 
8. Irts iv THE Littte GARDEN | 
By Ella Porter McKinney 
9. Sprinc In THE LiTTLE GARDEN 
By Frances Edge Mcllvaine 
$1.75 each at all booksellers 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 
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BOOKLETS FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN GARDENING 
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for the required amount. 


| will not hesitate to call on us. 





*You may be interested in a special offer made on page 


is the month when all true gardeners are making plans for their 
spring planting and for the general improvement of their home grounds. 
Consequently the booklets listed below have all been selected with these special 
interests in mind. Next month being our Spring Decorating number, we shall 
list for you booklets that will help you with your various decorating problems. 


Unless otherwise noted, these booklets are sent free, and all that is 
necessary to obtain any of them is to fill in the coupon below, giving 
the number or numbers as listed. If a charge is indicated, send stamps 


In addition to this service we are always glad to answer special in- 
| quiries relating to building, decorating, or gardening, and hope that 
| many of our readers who wish information or advice on these subjects 


225 of this issue. 


| 





| 1, Why Bugs Leave Home: This 
| booklet will prove valuable to 
anyone growing plants, flowers, 
vegetables —in fact anything 
that one is persuading to grow 
from soil. It describes what hu- 
mus is, its chemical make-up, and 
how it should be used individually 
or with other fertilizers. Direc- 
tions are given for its application, 
together with a description of the 
results to be expected. Andrew 
| Wilson 





climbers, and hardy perennials 
are included in this booklet. 
There is a description of each 
species, suggestions where and 
how they should be planted, and 
a description of each variety 
offered. The illustrations increase 
the effectiveness of the text and 
assist in a better appreciation of 
each tree, shrub, or plant. Bay 
State Nurseries 








Dahlias, Dahlia Seeds, Gla- 
diolus: Devoted entirely to these 
flowers, this book, while being of 
interest to every garden lover, 
will be of even greater value to 
those specializing in dahlias or 
There is a short de- 
scription of why gladiolus is such 
a popular flower, followed by 
growing instructions and plant- 
ing suggestions. Instructions for 
planting and care of dahlias are 
also given. The general lists of 
both flowers are unusually com- 
| plete. Carl Salbach 





Coldwell Electric Lawn 
Mower: Electricity is doing so 
many tasks that the fact that it is 
now ready to mow your lawn 
should not seem surprising. The 
slogan used for this machine is 
“As easy to operate as a vacuum 
cleaner.” We will venture the 
guess it is even easier — for you 
do have to push a vacuum 
cleaner, whereas you only have 
to guide this lawn mower. 
Glancing through this booklet 
really creates a desire to cut 
grass—and it is quite a ma- 
chine that will have this effect 
on the majority of us. Coldwell 


This booklet describes a fence 
which is made in France that not 
only assures a restful seclusion 
but also serves as a_ beautiful 
background for your garden. It 
is obtainable in various heights 
and lengths that make it adapt- 
able to almost every situation. 
It also may be utilized to provide 
a safe play yard for children, to 
cut off unlovely views and service 
yards, or to fence off a driveway. 
Made of chestnut saplings, it is 
permanent and never needs paint- 
ing. Dubois Fence and Garden 
Company, Ine. 





Galloway Pottery: Flowers, 





po 
| ll. Fencing and Gates: Illustra- 


shrubs, and work do not always | 


complete one garden, for often 
an added touch is needed to ac- 
centuate the beauty of the 
flowers. This booklet is filled 
with illustrations of beautifully 
designed flowerpots, urns, flower 
boxes, jars, bird baths, sundials, 
gazing globes, and fountains, any 
one of which provide this necessary 
accent. One of the features often 
not thought of in connection with 
such pottery is that it is usable 
throughout the year, since in win- 
ter it may be transferred to sun- 
rooms or solariums. Galloway 
Terra-Cotta Company 


formal gates for large estates. 
Brook Iron Works, Ine. 
S ee 
12. Beautiful Gardens at Mod- 


alone but also for the enterprising 
amateur gardener. The introduc- 
tion says in part: ‘In order to 
meet the increasing demand for 
“oddities’”’ I have gathered a col- 
lection of rare sorts. Many are 
native to South Africa and seldom 
seen in this country.’ The booklet 
is illustrated and contains a chart 
showing the depth and spacing | 
of planting. From achimenes to 
Watsonias, almost every variety 
of bulb is listed and priced. Gor- 
don Ainsley 


tions of fences, gates, and railings, 
for almost every purpose, are in- 
cluded in this book. Besides the 
lawn and division fencing in 
various lengths are suggestions 
and pictures of tennis-court en- 
closures, porch and garden trel- 
lises, and cross arches. Then, too, 
there are the pictures of wrought- 
iron fences in both simple and 
elaborate designs, together with 





erate Cost: This book is almost 
wholly devoted to tulips, hya- 
cinths, peonies, and iris. There 
are, of course, specific instruc- 
tions for the planting, growing, 
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|| 3. Waterlilies, Aquatic Plants, 
Fancy Fishes: The possibilities 
of developing a part of your 
| garden just a bit differently or 
enhancing a water garden you 
may already have are told of in 
this most interesting booklet. 
The ease with which a waterlily 
pond may be created will please 
the amateur gardener, and the 
instructions contained will help 
him. Everything needed for such 
a project — except the actual 
work of installation or planting — 
is listed. Waterlilies in all varie- 
ties and colors, day-blooming 
or night-blooming, other water 
plants, ornamental fish, both gold- 
fish and tropical, are all described 
and priced. William Tricker, Inc. 


A Book for Garden Lovers: 
The title is most descriptive of 
the contents of this book. To 
start with, it describes novelties 
for the present year, including 
practically every summer-bloom- 
ing flower, with illustrations 
shown in actual color photo- 


graphs. Among the most im- 
portant of new varieties are 
giant pansies, double hybrid 


poppies, marigolds, and_holly- 
hocks. There are also a splendid 
month-by-month garden guide, 
some suggested shrubbery bor- 
ders, and a wealth of other in- 
formation. Price 35 cents. Maz 
Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


The Lawn Beautiful: Prob- 
ably you have driven by huge 
estates, institutions with spread- 
ing lawns, or golf courses, and 
wondered, especially after a sum- 
mer dry spell, why all the grass 
should be so healthy and green. 
This booklet will adequately an- 
swer your questions. It describes 
how a sprinkling system that is 
permanently installed can scien- 
tifically sprinkle each part of your 
lawn. Once ‘built in,’ this system 
operates by merely turning an 
ordinary faucet. There are also 
special devices that may be ob- 
tained to water your garden re- 
gardless of its size. Thompson 
Manufacturing Company 

10. Rare Bulbs and Plants: The 
bulbs and plants described in this 





booklet are not for the fancier 


a 


and care of each. There are also 
color-scheme charts indicating 
how the most effective groupings 
and colorings may be obtained. 
Many of the illustrations are in 
natural colors, which, with the 
general listings, make this a 
valuable addition to any gar- 
dener’s library. Schenley Gardens 





pee oe 
13. The Seeding and Care of 
Lawns: This booklet tells how to 
go about making a new lawn; ex- 
plains how best to keep and im- 
prove an old lawn, how to combat 
weeds and other pests. This 
company also publishes several 
times a year a folder, Lawn Care. 
It contains suggestions for better 
grass and tells how people in all 
parts of the country have solved 
varied lawn-growing problems. 





O. M. Scott & Sons Company 











4. Trees, Shrubs, and Hardy 
Plants: Evergreen trees and 
| shrubs, deciduous trees and 


| Shrubs, hedge plants, vines and 
Re certeeetinteiteeeeee 
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Dubois Woven Wood Fence: 
The trend in house construction 
is to put the living quarters away 
from the street. Often, though, 
that is not sufficient to provide 
the privacy a family may wish. 





READER’S SERVICE 
House Beautiful Publishing Corporation 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 


Please send me the following booklets (write numbers below): 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


March, 1931 


Every issue of ‘House Beautiful’ is devoted to some particular phase of building, furnishing or gardening. On the 


SCRAPBOOK PAGE booklets relative to that special issue are reviewed. However, a 


a great many readers are interested 


in literature pertaining to other products that are advertised, so for the convenience of all we have indicated by a 

* those manufacturers offering booklets without charge. If a small fee is indicated ® please enclose the amount 

in stamps. You need not destroy even one page of your copy. Just write the name of the manufacturer, the month 
and year of issue and send to READERS’ SERVICE, ‘House Beautiful,’ 8 Arlington St., BOSTON. 
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Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc.. 
* Tricker, Inc., Wm 
aU MUR AGREE oo Oo oy euro cs atl ae aos 
* Western Maine Forest Nursery 
* Wilson’s Tree Farms Inc 
* Wilson, Inc., Andrew 
House Furnishings and Equipment 
* Kirsch Co 
8 Schalk Chemical Co 
Houses — Sectional 
* Hodgson Co., E. F 
Incinerators 
* Kerner Incinerator Co 
Interior Decoration 
* Arts & Decoration 
Linens 
a Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, Inc..... 289 
Paints 
* Aluminum Co. of America..................220-B 
Pianos 
*&Steinway & Sons......:...............2nd Cover 
Pottery 
* Roseville Pottery Co 
Public Utilities 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co 


Pubtiohers 


Radiator Cables 
* Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co 
Roofing and Sidewalls 
Ludowici-Celadon Co 
* Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Inc......... 
Schools 
* American Landscape School 
* Boston School of Interior Decoration & Archi- 
tectural Design 
* New York School of Interior Decoration 
* White School of Photography, Mrs. Clarence H. 
Silver 
# Towle Silversmiths.......... 
Telephone Service Arrangements 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Travel 
* American Express Co 2: 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel 232 
i i 233 
1 232 
* Swedish State Railways.................... 233 
Tree Surgery 
* Bartlett Tree Expert Co., 


Wall Coverings 

* Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp............. 220-A 
* Standard Textile Products Co 

# Wallpaper Ass’n 


Window Shopping and Home Builders’ Guide 
* American Landscape School 221 
| rr 216 
Blind Handicraft 
* Boston School of Interior Decoration & Archi- 
tectural Design 
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Bostwick-Treman, Inc 
Boucher . 


* “lee Go; 
SA eS 
Campbell Studio, Mary 
RSANNON S HOD, WNIES <5, 4)4.6:050e o's 6 a6 e4s.onn es 
Carr & Co., Inc., M. W 
Carry On Shop 
Century Furniture Co 


* Childhood, Inc 
Children’s Book & Play Service, Inc.......... 
* Children’s Period Furniture, Inc......... 
* Colonial Stain Co 
Sopenhaver, Laure 4. B..6 os se casnenk 
Craftsmen’s Guild 
Dewsnap, William 
Ug Tica. a Cea, ee. OSS ey ene ree 
# Erkins Studios 
# Fairyland Co 
Fell Co., Henry R 
* Footsure Co., Inc 
* Foster Brothers 
* Galloway Pottery 
Gowing, Frederick H 
* Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc 
Griffith-Hope Co.. 
* Guido W ae Iron Shops, ‘Inc. 
* Haas Linen Shop 
PREMARIN 66 6555.6 955 650s: Nod wldbime nee 
* Hammond & Co., C. S.. 
* Hand Made Counterpane Guild. 
Handwork Shop 
Hilton Co., Ro} 
Hodgman, Jeanne P 
House of Wedding Presents 
Industrial Arts 
Iris Cabin Shop 
* Jensen Handmade Silver, Inc., Georg 
Kelly, Lewis P 
* Leavitt, ag i 
Lualdi, Inc., 


Malcolm’ s 

Mapelsden, Madolin 

Marsh & Co., James R 

Molly Macnamara & Emma Hoyt, Ltd 
* National Foundry 

Nature Studio 

Nesmith, Florence 

New York Exchange for Woman’s Work 
* New York School of Interior Decoration 
* Old Colony Pewter Makers 
* Paleschuck, B 

Perin’s Ltd 


Pettingell-Andrews Co 
* Puritan Shops, Inc 
* Racine Aquarium Industry 
# Reed Shop, Inc 
Rich & Fisher, Inc 
Rosenthal, Rena 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain, Inc.........-+- 
Sheppard & Sons, J. B 
* Silverstone, Inc., Adolph 
Somerset Shops 
Summers & Son, H 
Swinging Basket 
Teller, Myron S 
Three New Yorkers, Inc 
AMCABNOP BSMERE 2 05 sie aess shoe siocaessoeem 
# Valentine & Co., H.C 
* Venezian Art Screen Co., Inc 
* White School of Photography, Mrs. Clarence H. 
Wiltbank, Mrs 
* Wohlert, A. E 
Yamanaka & Co 
* Ye Iron Shoppe 
Ye Plan Shoppe 
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An enlarged repro- 
duction of this 
geting by George 
tapp, in full color, 
suitable for fram- 
ing, will be mailed 
upon requesi— 
Dept. B, Buick 
Motor Company, 
Flint, Michigan 


Some day your boy will own a Buick 


You who have a boy, with mischief in his eye and wings upon his 
feet, are one of the rich men of this world, regardless of your rating 
in Dun or Bradstreet. 

He may pester you with questions, may make more noise than 
adozen boys ought to, may even mar the upholstery of your brand 





new automobile. But he is your boy—and all your heart is his. 

Many men who drive Buicks today were boys when Buick 
began building automobiles twenty-seven years ago. Some lifted 
the hoods of their fathers’ Buicks and studied that pioneer Valve- 
in-Head engine as boys now study Buick’s Valve-in-Head Straight 
Eight. 

They went on to fine careers . . . and Buick went along with 
them... developing, improving, refining, year after year. 

The tie of friendship between these owners and Buick is very 
close. Some have owned as many as five, ten, even twenty Buick 
cars. More than eighty-eight per cent—almost nine out of ten— 


purchase Buicks again and again. 


Buick hopes for this same friendship with your boy when he 
reaches man’s estate, and is more than willing to pay the price in 
constant progress. 

Buick will go forward with that boy, grow with him, seek to 
interpret his desires in transportation, as it interprets the desires 
of present-day motorists. 

Just as surely as Buick fulfills this responsibility, and proves 
worthy of his favor, some day your boy will own a Buick. 

The new Buick Straight Eights, in four series and four price ranges, are 
offered in 20 lururious models, from $1025 to $2035, f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT... BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 








Front view and rear view of the Chrysler Imperial Eight Close-Coupled Sedan . . . faultlessly beautiful, viewed from any angle . . . 145-inch wh ; 


base . . . 125-horsepower . . . Multi-Range 4-speed transmission with Dual High gears . . . a motor car for the connoisseur of motor 


5-Passenger Sedan $2745; Close-Coupled Sedan $2845; 7-Passenger Sedan $2945; Sedan-Limousine $3145. 
Custom Body Styles: Coupe $3150; Roadster $3220; Convertible Coupe $3320; Phaeton $3575. F.O.B. Factory. 
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